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Thus was my head employed, while I smoked a 
pipe after supper, and I determined to return to 
Orton's mansion, after I had found a way out of 
Stanemore; but the previous question was, how I 
should get out of the place I was in, without going 
back, as there appeared no passage onwards. I 
tried every angle the next morning, to no purpose, 
and in vain attempted some hills that were too. steep 
for the horses. Down then I went again to the 
bottom of the black and narrow glen afore-men- 
tioned, and with lights observed the rumbling deep 
river. It appeared more frightful than the first time 
I saw it, and there was no venturing into it. This 
troubled me not a little, as the water was not above 
eight yards broad, and there was an ascending glen 
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on the other side of it, that appeared to rise into a 
fine woody country. It was not half the length of 
that we had descended, nor near so steep ; it began 
to widen at the distance of a hundred yards from 
the water, so as to shew, at the summit, a fine plain 
encompassed with a sweep of forest. We could 
see the sun shining there. The view in contrast 
was quite charming. 

For some time I stood in this perplexed condi- 
tion by the water side, and could not tell what to do, 
when one of the lads came running to me, to let me 
know, that as he carefully examined the sides of the 
glen we came down, he discovered to the left, about 
fourscore yards above the river, a pass wide enough 
for one horse to go through, and he believed it was 
a way out. This was reviving news, and upon going 
into it, I found that it went straight on among the 
mountains, like a rent, or open crack, for thr^e 
hundred yards, and then turned to the left for about 
fifty more, when it winded a little, and b^gan to e3^- 
tend wider and wider every yard, till it brought ua 
by several turnings to the beginning of a fine valley, 
where we again found the river we had seen in the 
bottom of the deep glen, and perceived that it ended 
in a great water, and went off in some subterranean 
way. The mountains were alinost close to ^is fine 
water, on either hand, for near half a mile, and 
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made a delightful rural scene. We could see the 
river, as we looked up it, come tumbling on for a 
great way between the steep rocky precipices ; and 
the broad bright lake it formed between vast frown- 
ing mountains, with wood and lawns in it, at the 
end of the vale, were altogether a view most -charm- 
ing. This made, me more highly value Orton-Lodge. 
There is a cave there likewise, that adds great 
beauty to the place, and in charms and wonders, 
exceeds the grot of Tunis, a few miles east of Car- 
thage, directly under Cape-Bonn, formerly called 
the promontory of Mercury, where iEneas sheltered 
after the storm*; and St. Donat's Cavef in Gla- 

* Dr. Shaw, in hia Travels, shews that the cave near 
Cape Bonn was the grot which Virgil describes in the 
following manner: 

*^ Defessi ^neadse, quae proxima, litora cursu 
Contendunt petere, et Lybiae vertuntur ad eras. 
Est in secessu longo locus : insula portum 
Efficit objectu laterum, quibus omuis ab alto 
Fran^tur inque sinus scindit sese unda reductos. 
Hinc atque hinc vastse rupes, geminique minantur 
In ccelum scopuli. Quorum sub vertice lat^ 
iSquora tuta silent^ Turn sylvis scena coruscis 
Desuper, horrentique atrum nemus imminet umbra. 
Fronte sub adversa scopulis pendentibus antrum 
Intus aqusd dulces, vivoque sedilia saxo ; 
Nympharum domos.^ 

t See Note page 6k 
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morganshire, which is much more beautiful than the 
African grot described in the first ^neid. 

The weary Trojans ply their shattered oars 

To nearest land^ and make the Lybian shores. D. 

The Trojans, weary'd with the storms, explore 

The nearest land, and reach the Lybian shore. P. 

Within a long recess there lies a bay, 

An island shades it from the rolling sea. 

And forms a port secure for ships to ride. 

Broke by the jutting land on either side : 

In double streams the briny waters glide. D. 

Far in a deep recess, her jutting sides 

An isle projects, to break the rolling tides 

And forms a port, where, curling from the sea 

The waves steal back, and wind into a bay. P. 

Betwixt two rows of rocks, a sylvan scene 

Appears above, and groves for ever green. D. 

On either side, sublime in air, arise 
Two tow'ring rocks, whose summits brave the skies ; 
Low at their fefet the sleeping ocean lies : 
Crown'd with a gloomy shade of waving woods. 
Their awful brows hang nodding o'er the floods. P. 

A grot is form'd beneath, with mossy seats 
To rest the Nereids, and exclude the heats : 
Down through the crannies of the living walls 
The crystal streams descend in murm'ring tails. D. 
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The cave in Stanemore is in the bottom of a per- 
pendicular mountain of a vast height, the east side 

.OpposM to these, a secret grotto stands. 
The haunt of Nereids, framM by nature's hands ; 
Where polishM seats appear of living stone. 
And limpid rills, that tinkle as they run. P. 

There lies a harbour far within the land^ 

Commodious form'd by an opposing isle : 

Which breaking as a mound the furious waves. 

They nm divided, calmer then imite. 

On each side rocks, and two with steepy height 

Aspiring touch the clouds, safe at whose feet 

The waters far and near pacific sleep. 

Distant from these a sylvan scene, beyond. 

To bound the prospect^ woods with horrent shade. 

Op'ning to view, beneath the hanging rocks 

A cave -, within, a fountain pure ; and seats 

Form'd from the living stone ; the cool recess 

Of nymphs. S. 

This grot within a mountain over-shaded with trees, 
and lying open to the sea, with a cliff on each side, and 
not far from Carthage, answers so well to the Njonpha- 
rum domus of Virgil *, that I think we need not doubt of 

* The kingdom of Tunis in the west of Barbary in 
Afric, was once the celebrated republic of Carthage. 
The city of Carthage was about four miles from the spot^ 
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of the lake, and four yards from the shore. The 
entrance is a grand sweep, high and broad as the 

its being the care into which the gallant ^^neas led the 
gracipus queen : but that it ever was a quarry, and that 
pillars were made by the workmen to support the roof, 
as Dr. Shaw says, does not seem to be the case. The 
whole grot, which goes in thirty-six fathoms under the 
hill, its arches, and pillars were undoubtedly by the hand 
of nature ; like many others I have seen. So it appeared 
to me. I could not see the least sign of a labouring 
hand in this cave. 

t St. Donat's Cave, by the vulgar called Reynard's 
Church, in Glamorganshire, is one hundred and sixty 
feet in length, the breadth forty-three, and the height 
thirty-four. Every spring tide fills it with water, and 
has smoothed it to perfection. At the upper end of it, 
there is a grand deat, arched into the stone, and near it a 

■ ■ t; ' ■ ■^ 

the city of Tunis now stands on. Many ruins of it are 
still remaining. This glorious city, was twenty-three 
miles round, and bitiltneai a& hundred years before 
Bome, was taken and utterly raised by young Africanus; 
that is, Scipio iEmilianus, befcHre Christ 146 years. It 
had disputed with Rome for the empire of the world, 
for the space of 1 1^ years. The nkost beautiful village 
in the world, called Marsa,, now stands in the western 
point of ancient Carthage, and from thence it is a fine 
^valk.to Dido's Cave under Cape-Bonn. 
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grot, that is^ in breadth fifty two feet, in height fifty 
nine. It is an hundred and forty seven feet lotig^ 
The stone of it U extremely beantifal ; of a yeUow 
and redish colour, bright and glittering, and bekuti- 
fully variegated with arehed and undulated veitM^ ef 
various tinges. I broke off a piece of it, and found 
it a congeries of plales of spar^ stained with a fine 
mixtiire of colours. It is a species of the alabaster^ 
ealled Marmot Onychites, on account of its tabtilated 
zones, resembling those of the onyx, and is vetylMe 
inferior to the Egyptian alabaster. This Sta:nemore 
stone is far beyond the Gornish and Derbyshire 
alabaster. The caverns there are but incrusted vnth 
a sparry substance, as I have found upon various 
examinations ; and^ as is evident to every eye that 
sees the workmen making the elegant vases and 
ehimney-colnmns we have of the alabaster of those 

falling-spring of fresh water drops into a cistern it has 
made* The rushing tides have made good seats in the 
sides of the rock, and from them you have a view of the 
channel, which is seven leagues. Every ship that sails 
to and from Bristol, is seen, and the mountains of Somer- 
setshire bound the prospect that way. The cliff over the 
cave is almost double the height of the grot, and to the 
very edge of the precipice, the cattle come to graze, to 
avoid the insects, who will not approach the sea-breezes. 
The whole is a charming scene. 
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counties ; whereas in Stanemore this alabaster con- 
sists of strata of sparry substance, though somewhat 
coarser than this kind of Egyptian stone. 

The top of the cave is a bold arch, finished be- 
yond all that art could do, and the floor as smooth 
as it is possible to make the stone. At the far end 
of the grot, there are a dozen rows of seats like 
benches, that rise one above another. The upper- 
most will hold but two people, on each of the. others 
a dozen may sit with ease ; they make the place look 
as if it was the assembly room, or council chamber 
of the water-nymphs. There, was no watei; dropping 
from the roof of this cave; but in a thousaad places, 
where moss had agreeably covered the walls, it 
crept through the sides, and formed; streams that 
ran softly over the ground, and had worn jt^smooth. 
It brought to my remembrance some very poetical 
lines in Lucretius : — 



" Noctivagi Sylvestria templa tenebant 
Nympharum, quibus exibant humore fluenta 
Lubrica, proluvie larga lavere humida Saxa, 
Humida Saxa super viridi stillantia musco 
t!.t partim piano scatere atque erumpere campo/^ 

'* And then by night they took their rest in caves» 
Where little streams roll on with silent waves ; 
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They bubble through the 8tones^^and softly creep, 
' As fearful to disturb the nymphs that sleep. 
The moss spread o^er the marbles, seems to weep.'* 

This was exactly the case of the water in this 
fine cave. In the lowest harmony, it gently fell over 
the slanting floor, and has Oldham has it — 

*' Away the streams did with such softness creep. 
As 'twere by their own murmurs lulPd asleep." 

Such was the delightful spot I at last discovered, 
when I thought Fwas come to the ne plus ultra, that 
is, had gone on till I could go no farther ; and now 
seeing how my way lay, I departed from Orton- 
Lodge betimes the next morning, June 19th, leaving 
my lad O'Fin to keep possession of the place till I 
returned, and with the other boy went through the 
lawns in the wood I have mentioned at the end of 
the vale. This brought me to a range of mountains 
most frightful to behold, and to the top of them, with 
great toil, we made a shift to climb, and from thence 
descended through many perils to a bottom between 
the hills we had come down, and some mountains 
that stood at a small distance from them. This low 
ground trended north and north-west for an hour, 
and then turned north-east for three hours more, a 
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very bsHi wiiy; stony and wet, stud some stiff pieces 
of road : but the bottoms brought us at last into a 
large and spacious plain, that was surrounded with 
hills, whose tops and sides were covered with antient 
trees and lofty groves, and some mountains whose 
heads were above the clouds. Flowers and clover, 
and other herbs, adorned the ground, and it wHs 
watered with many never-drying streams. The 
plain seemed a vast amphitheatre, by nature formed ; 
and variety and disposition refreshed the eyes what- 
ever way they turned. 

In the very centre of this ground, I found a 
house and gardens that charmed me very much. 
The mansion had ?i rusticity and wildness in its 
dspect, beyond any thing I had seen, and looked like 
a mass of materials jumbled together without order 
or design. There Ivas no appearance of rule in any 
part, and where a kind of proportion was to be seen, 
it seamed as a start into truth, by the inadvertent 
head of blind chance. It was the most Gothic, 
whimsical, four-fronted thing, without, that ever my 
eyes beheld ; and within, the most convenient, com-» 
fortable dwelling I have seen. 

This edifice, which looks more like a small Gothic 
cathedral, than a house, stands in the middle of large 
gardens, which are not only very fine, but uncom- 
mon, and different from all the gardens I have been 
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in* There is no more rule obsenred in thenii tloA 
in the house ; but the plantations of trees, and ptoli 
of flowers, the raised hills, the artificial vallies, the 
streams that water these vales, and the large pieces 
of water, and lakes, they have brought in, and 
formed, are inexpressibly charming and fine. Wild 
and natural they seem, and are a beautiful imitation 
of the most beautiful scenes of nature. The wilder- 
nessy the openings, the parterres, the gajpdens,^ tlie 
streams, the lakes, the cascades, the valleys, and the 
rising grounds^ in the most various disposition, and 
as if art had little, or no hand in the designs, have 
aa admirable effect upon the eye. 

The passages from valley to valley, between the 
bill» they have made^ are not by formal straight 
vsdks, but by windings in various ways, which are 
decorated with little grotto's, and diversified in 
the manner of laying out the ground : the stresims 
and canals sometimes serpent, and sometimes spread 
away. Rocks artfully placed, seem to push tbe 
waters off, and on the banks are seemfing wild pro^ 
dttctions of flowers. As the hills and risings are 
sprinkled with flowery trees, so are these banks 
with all the sweets that grow. Small boats are on 
the running streams, and over them in many places, 
are winding bridges of wood, most ingeniously and 
finely made. These streams which they have from 
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the mountains^ supply the larger pieces of water ; 
and in the largest of those lakes they had raised a 
rocky in the most natural manner. On this is a sum- 
mer-house of great beauty. It is the reverse of 
the mansion, and has every charm that pure archi- 
tecture could give it. It is large enough for a small 
family. , 

When \ came up to this seat, which the owners 
of it call Ulubree, some gentlemen, who were in the 
gardens, saw me, and saved me the trouble of asking 
admission, by inviting me in with the greatest civi- 
lity ; but they seemed under a vast surprise at my 
arrival; and much more so, when I gave them an 
account of the way I had travelled. It appeared 
almost incredible. They had not a notion of such 
a journey. They told me I was in Yorkshire now, 
and had been so, when I ascended the high moun- 
tains that are some miles behind the hills that sur- 
round their house ; but they did not imagine there 
was any travelling over those mountains, and the 
alps upon alps beyond them, to Brugh under Stane- 
more. The way, they said, was very bad from their 
house to Eggleston, or Bowes, on account of hills, 
waters, and wet bottoms; it was worse to travel 
northward to Bishoprick ; and scarce passable to 
the north-east to Cumberland. What then must it 
be to journey as I had done over the northern fells 
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of Westmorland, and the bad part of Yorkshire- 
Stanemore I had passed. 

It was a terrible way, I replied, and what I often 
despaired of coming through, even at the hazard of 
my life. Frequently we were locked in by chains 
of precipices, and thought we should never find a 
pass : someof the mountains were so steep, that it was 
with the greatest difficulty we could lead the horses 
up and down them : and many rivers were so rapid, 
and rocky at bottom, that we were often in danger 
of being lost; beside, if fortune had not conducted 
us to the habitations of people we little expected to 
find, we might have perished for want of food, as my 
servant could not bring from Brugh provisions suffi- 
cient for so long and uncertain a way. All these 
difficulties I saw very soon ; in less than a day's 
ride to the north from the Bell-inn on the southern- 
edge of Stanemore; a little lone public-house, that 
lies half-way the turnpike-road, on the left hand, 
^s the traveller goes from Bowes to Brugh, Penrith, 
and Carlisle ; but friendship and curiosity were too 
many for all the obstacles in the way. and in hopes 
of finding a beloved friend, who lives somewhere 
towards the northern edge of Yorkshire or West- 
morland, or on the neighbouring confines of Bishop- 
rick, or Cumberland ; and that I might see a part 
of England, which even the borderers on it are 
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Strangers to, and of which Camden had not an 
idea ;* I went on, and have had success thus far. 
The journey has been worth my pains. I have be- 
held the most delightful scenes, and met with very 
extraordinary things : and should I find my friend 
at last, my labours will be highly rewarded indeed. 

The gentlemen I was talking to^ seemed to won- 
der very much at me and my discourse ; and as the 
rest of the society by this time came into the par- 
lour, they introduced me to them, and then related 
what I had said. Tliey all allowed it was very ex- 

* I have already observed [vol. i. p. 284], that Cam- 
den, and ev^ other describer of England, had not the 
least notion of Stanemore, that is, the north fells of 
Westmorlandit and the northern mountains of Richmond- 
shire : and as to the people who live on the borders of 
Stanemore, I could not find so much as one man in 
Richmond, Greta-bridge, Bowes, and Brugh, that had 
been any length of way up the mountains. When I 
asked Railton, the quaker, a very kno^ving man, who 
keeps the George at Bowes, what sort of a country Stane- 
more was ? He answered. It is, after a few miles riding 
more wild and mountainy than the highlands of Scot- 
land, and impassable : nay, my landlord at Eggleston, 
some miles within Stanemore, knew nothing of the 
mountains upon mountws that are far beyond his 
house. 
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traordinary, and requested I would oblige them with 
some particulars that occurred. I did so imme^ 
diately, and told themt among other things, of my 
reception at 3urcQt-Li0dge, and of the skeleton of 
John Orton which I found in the cottage on the 
side of a woqdy hiU- I let th^m know the goods 
^nd conveniences I saw there, and that I wai^ so 
pleased with the beauties of th0 place, the little man^ 
^ipn^ the oi^q^fine gardens, and the useful things on 
thQ pirqmises, ^hat I intended to return to it, and 
midce it my summer retreat ; that I had left a man 
thqre to that purpose, who was at w(^k in the gar* 
den, and expected to be back in a month's time, 
with such things ^s were wanting to make it an 
a^rqeahle and comfoiftahlQ UUle country house. • 

The philosophers wondered not a little at what 
they heard. If they were surprized at seeing me as 
a traveller in such a place, they were much more 
astonished at my relation. They could not enough 
admire Mrs. BuacoT and Mrs. Fletcher. The 
history of the penitent Orton, they thought very 
strange. They told me they were ghd I had a 
thought of making Orlbn' Lodge a summer retreat, 
and hoped it would occasion my calling upon them 
many times ; that I should always be heartily 
welcome to their house, and might with less difli- 
fiuky go backwards and forwards,:as their lodge was 
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at my service, whenever I was pleased to do them 
the favor to call. This was civil, and I returned 
them the thanks they deserved. 

Here dinner was brought in, and with these 
gentlemen I sat down to several excellent dishes. 
There was the best of every kind of meat and drink, 
and it was served up in the most elegant manner : 
their wine in particular was old and generous, and 
they gave it freely. We took a cheerful glass after 
dinner, and laughed a couple of hours away in a 
delightful manner. They were quite polite, friendly 
and obliging ; and I soon found in conversing with 
them, that they were men of great reading, and 
greater abilities. Philosophy had not saddened 
their tempers. They were as lively companions, as 
they were wise and learned men. 

These gentlemen are twenty in number, men of 
fortune, who had agreed to live together, on the plan 
of a college described by Evelyn in his letter to the 
Hon. Robert Boyle; but, with this difference, that 
they have no chaplain, may rise when they please, 
go and come as they think fit, and every one is not 
obliged to cultivate his garden. Every member lays 
down a hundred pounds on the first day of the year, 
and out of that fund they live, pay their servants; 
keep their horses, and purchase every thing the so- 
ciety requires. What is wanting at home, this stock 
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produces, and is to be expended only at Ulubrse, 
for every thing necessary and comfortable, except 
raiment and horses. When they are abroad, it is at 
a plus-expence. 

I call these gentlemen philosophers, because* 
exclusive of their good morals, they devote the prin- 
cipal part of their time to natural philosophy and 
mathematics, and had, when I first saw them, made 
a great number of fine experiments and observa- 
tions in the works of nature, though they had not 
been a society for more than four years. They 
make records of every thing extraordinary which 
come within their cognizance, and register every 
experiment and observation. I saw several fine 
things in their transactions, and among them a most 
ingenious and new method of determining. expedi- 
tiously the tangents of curve lines ; which you kp)w, 
mathematical reader, is a very prolix calculus,: in 
the common way : and as the determination of the 
tangents of curves is .of the greatest use,, because 
such determinations exhibit the quadratures of cur- 
vilinear spaces, an easy method in doing the thing, 
is a promotion ofgeometr]^ in the best manner. The 
. rule is this. 

Suppose B D E the curve, B C the abcma =: x, 
C D the ordinate = ^, A B the tangent line =. t, and 
the nature of the .curve be such, that the greatest 
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power of y ordinate be on one side of the equation ; 
then y5 = — a:* — a:j?y + ^ y y — «' -{• a a y — 
aax-^axx-^ayy: but if the greatest power of y 
be wanting, the terms must be put = O 




Then make a fraction and numerator ; the nume- 
rator^ by taking all the terms, wherein the known 
quaptity is, with all their signs ; and if the known 
quantity be of one dimension, to prefix unity, and 
of two, Q, if of three, 3, and you will have — S a^ -f 
^nay-^^aax + axx — ay y : 

The fraction, by assuming the terms wherein the 
abscissa x occurs, and retaining the signs, and if 
the quantity x be of one dimension, to prefix unity, 
as above, &c, &c ; and then it will be -- 3 jp ' — 2 
X X y ^ X y y ^ aa j: + 2aa?j:.' then diminish 
each of Uiese by x, and the denominator will be ^ 
3xa: — 2xy+yy— aa-f-2aj!7. 
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This fraction is equal to A B, and therefore tis ^m 

— .S a3 -4" 9a ay — Za a x "i- a xx — avv 
— 3«« — 2*3^ +y 3/ — aa-^tax 

In this easy way may the tangents of all geometri- 
^ cal curves be exhibited ; and I add, by the same 
method, if you are skilful, may the tangents of i|:i^'- 
nite mechanical curves be determined. Many other 
iine things, in the mathematical way, I looked over 
in the journal of these gentlemen. I likewise sav 
them perform several extraordinary experiments. 

They make all the mathematical instruments 
they use, and have brought the microscope in par- 
ticular, to greater perfection than I have elsewhere 
seen it. They have them of all kinds, of one apd 
more hemispherules, and from the invented sp|)erule 
.of Cardinal de Medipis, not jexceefjin^ the smalleat 
pearl placed in a tube, to the largest th^t can be 
used. They had improved the double reflecting 
microscope, ipuch farther than Mar^haU^ is by Cul- 
peper and Scarlet, and made several good altera- 
tions in the solar or camera obscura miscrp$cope ; 
and in the catoptric n^icroscope, which is made on 
the model of the Newtonian telescope. 

In one of their best double reflecting optical in- 
struments, I had a better view of the variety and true 
mixture of colours than ever I saw before. The 
origins and mixtures were finely visible. In a com- 
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mon green ribbon, the yellow, the light red and a 
blue, appeared distinct and very plain ; the lively 
green was a yellow and blue : in a sea green, more 
blue than yellow : the yellow was a light red and a 
pellucid white. All the phoenomiena of colours were 
here to be found out. ' 

In this instrument, the finest point of a needle 
appeared more blunt and unequal, and more like a 
broken nail^ than I had before seen it. The finest^ 
edge of a razor was like the back of a dog, with the 
hair up. The finest paper, was great hairs, cavities, 
and uuevenness, and the smoothest plate of glass, 
was very rough, full of cracks, fissures and inequa- 
lities. ^ Very difierent, indeed, are the things finished 
by human art from the things finished by the hand of 
nature. The points, the edges, the polish, the angles> 
every thing that nature produces, appear in the in- 
strument in a perfection that astonishes the beholder. 

In the views I here took of the vegetable world, 
with my eye thus armed, I saw many extraordinary 
things I had never observed before. I took notice, 
in particular, that a sage leaf is covered with a kind 
of cobweb, in which swarms of little active creatures, 
with terrible horns and piercing eyes, are busily em- 
ployed: a mulberry leaf was an amazing flexus or 
net-work: we can see but nine ribs on the sigUlum 
Solomonis ; whereas my armed eye perceived here 
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seventy-four : in a nettle I observed its whole sur- 
face covered over with needles of the mojst perfect 
polish, every one of which. had three points, points 
very di£ferent from our finest points, not flat, but to 
perfection sharp; and that these needles rested on 
a base,: which was a bag of a flexible substance^ in 
form of a wild cucumber, and filled with a sharp, poi- 

4 

sonous liquor : this isdischarged at the extremity jof 
every point of the needles that cover the surface of the 
nettle : from a hole visible in every point^the poison 
is thrown out, and excites a sense of pain ; and a 
heat arises as the blood flows more copiously to the 
wounded part. JBy pressing with my finger the. ex- 
tremity of the prickles, the bag of poison fell ;^ and 
on taking off the finger, it swelled again. What; a 
piece of workmanship is here in a nettle ! Wonderful 
are thy works, O Lord God Almighty ! . -, 

: A leaf of sorrel in this microscope exhibited to 
my eye oblong, rough and straight atoms, sharp as 
needles, and from thence the tongue is twinged* In 
a bud cut away with'a fine needle from a steeped 
seed of a French-bean, I saw the entire plant ; and 
in an almond so cut away, the perfect tree. Many 
other wonderful things I observed of the vegetable 
kingdom, in the microscopes of these gentlemen. . 

As to the animal kingdom, my observations on 
it, in the optical instruments at Ulubrse, were so 
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many, that I could 611 a volume with the things I 
saw : but, as I have little room or time to spare, I 
shall only mention two or three. In the double re- 
flecting telescope, a louse and a flea were put; which 
are creatures that hate each other as much as spiders 
do, and fight to death when they meet. The flea 
appeared first in the box, and as he was magnified 
very greatly, he looked like a locust without wings ; 
with a roundish body> that is obtuse at the end, and 
di« breast covered wHh an arthature of a triansrulat' 
figure; the head small in proportion to its body, 
but the eyes large, red, and very fierce ; his six legs 
were long, robust and made for leaping ; the antenna 
short, but firm and sharp; its tail was scaly, and 
full of stings, and its mouth pointed into active 
pincers: his colotir was a deep purple. 

The louse in white was next brought;^ on, and 
had a well shaped, oblong indented body : hi^ six 
legs were short, made for walking and running, and 
each of them armed at the extremity with two ter- 
rible claws : the head was largie, and the eyes very 
small ^nd black : its horns were short and jointed, 
and could be thrust forward with a spring. Its 
snout was pointed, and opened, contracted, and 
penetrated, in a wonderfbl manner. 

The first that was brought on the stage was the 
fiea, and to shew us what an aetive one he was^ he 
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sprung and bouncecl at a strange rate : the velocity 
of his motions in leaping were astonishing; and 
sometimes, he would ti^mble over and over in a 
wanton way : but the moment the louse appeared^ 
he stQod stock still, gathered himself up^ and fixed 
his flashing eyes on his foe. Th^ gallant lou^ did 
with a frown for sometime behold him, and then 
crouching down, began rery softly to move towards 
him, when the flea g^ve a leap on his enemy, and 
with his dangerous tail and pinching mouthy began 
the battle with great fury ; but the louse soon made 
him quit his hold, by hurting him with his claws, 
and wounding him with his sharp snout. This made 
the flea skip to the other side of the box, and they 
both kept at a distance for near a minute, looking 
with gireat indignation at each others and ofiering 
several times to advance. The louse did it at lasi 
• in a race, and then the flea flew at him, which pro- 
duced a battle as terrible as ever was fought by two 
wild beasts. Every part of their bodies was in a 
most violent motion, and sometimes the flea was 
uppermost, but more frequently the louse. They 
did bite, and thrust, and claw one another most 
furiously, and the consequence of the dreadful en- 
gagement was, that the flea expired, and the louse 
remained victor in the box: but he was so much 
wounded, that he could scarce walk. This battle 
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was to me a very surprising thing, as each of them 
was magnified to the size of two feet : but consider- 
ing what specs or atoms of animated matter they 
were, it was astonishing to reflection to behold the 
amazing mechanism of these two minute things, 
which appeared in their exertions during the fray. 
It was still more strange to see the aversion these 
small creatures had to each other, the passions that 
worked in their little breasts, and the judgment they 
shewed in their endeavours to destroy one another. 
It is indeed a wonderful affair : nor was it the least 
part of admiration to see through the extraordinary 
transparencies of the louse, the violent circulation of 
the blood in its heart. This was as plain to my eye, 
as red liquor forced by a pump in several experi- 
ments through circulating glass pipes. As to the 
dead flea it was opened, and by the camera obscura 
or solar microscope, which magnifies the picture of 
such a body as a flea, to eight feet * ; we saw the 

* Though the image of a flea may be magtiifled to 
eight feet, by removing farther oflf the white paper 
screei^ on which the picture of the object is thrown very 
beautifully ft-om the object posited in a single pocket 
microscope that is fastened to a tube to the solar micro- 
scope ; yet the image or picture is more distinct and ex- 
act, when not enlarged to more than three feet, on the 
opposite side of the darkened room. By the way, reader. 
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inteiiitines distinguished and arranged in a manner 
that cannot be enough admired. It was full of 
^g'gs, and in every egg were many half-formed young 
ones. 

The water Aranea,. or great water spider, was 
next put in, add made a wonderful appearance in 
his greatly magnified state. It is the largest of the 
spider kind, except the native of Apulia, called the 
Tarantula, and is furnished at the head with a hard 
black forceps, which resembles that of the Apulian 

the solar microscope is the most entertaining of all the 
microscopes, and by it without any skill in drawing, you 
may easily make an exact picture of .any animal or ob- 
ject you can put into the fastened pocket microscope. 
The object is so intensely illuminated by the sun beams 
collected by a convex lens, that are thrown on it by a look- 
ing-glass, that its picture is most perfectly and plainly re- 
presented on the white screen. You may have a mite, or 
one of the imperceptible animals of rotten wood, so truly 
and greatly magnified, as easily to sketch out the exact 
image of it in all its wonderful parts, with a pencil or pin : 
and in this amusing work, and in transferring the objects 
from the solar to the double reflecting microscope, the 
catoptric microscope, and the microscope for opaque ob- 
jects, how usefully. and delightfully might a young man 
of fortune einploy many hours that are miserably saun- 
.^teredaway, or consumed in senseless and illicit delights? 
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uraneus : the colour of its oval body is a blueish 
black, and has a transverse line and two spots hol- 
lowed in it ; its eight legs are very long, the joints 
large, and the little bones of the feet have different 
articulations : it was armed with bristles like a 
boar, and had claws very black, not unlike an eagle : 
it had eight eyes and six of them were dbposed in 
form of a half moon on the forehead ; the other two 
were on the crown of the head : one to the left, the 
other to the right. This disposition affords light to 
the whole body, and as th^se eyes are well furnished 
with crystalline humours, they are sharp-sighted 
beyond all creatures, and so nimbly hunt down flies: 
the mouth was full of teeth, and they looked like 
short thick hairs. 

In opposition to this amphibious creature, tvhidi 
walks on the tnud at the bottom of standing waters, 
as well as on the banks, the silvery-green bodied 
spider was put into the box, which is one of the 
class that lives in the woods, where it squats down 
on the branches of trees, and throws four of its legs 
forward, and four backward, extending them straight 
along the bow; but the great water ^anea, with his 
terrible weapon, the black forceps, in a minute de- 
stroyed it, and we took the dead body oat, to put in 
Its place the red and yellow spider, which is a 
larger and stronger kind; this made a battle for 
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two minutes, and hurt his foe; but he could not 
stand it longer and he expired at the viotor's feet. 

These things were a fine entertaintnent to me, as 

I had not before seen a solar, catoptric, or improved 

dooble^reflectitig microscope. I bad now ii nearer 

yiew of the skilful works of the supreme Artifieeh 

With admiration I beheld the magnified objectii, die 

wonderful arrangement of the intestines of a Aea, 

the motion and ebullition of the blood of a louse, 

the various spiders, their forms, so astonishingly 

framed, the gnat, that elephant in so small a minia* 

ture, the amazing form of the ant, the astonishing 

claws and beautiful wings of a fly ; the bones^ nerves, 

arteries, veins, and moving blood in this yery minute 

animal ; the wonderful bee, its claws^ its colours^ 

and distinct rows of teeth, with which it sips the 

flowers, and carries the honey home in its stomachy 

but brings the wax externally on its thighs, and a 

thousand other things which manifest a Creator. 

In every object 1 viewed in the optical intruments^ 

my eyes beheld one wise Being .and supreme cause 

of all things. Every insect, herb, and spire of 

grass, declare eternal power and godhead. Not 

only the speech and language of the heavens, but of 

all the works and parts of nature is gone out into all 

the earth, and to the ends of the world ; loudly pro*- 

claiming, that thou, God, art Lord alone: Thou 
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liast made heaven, thfe heaven of heavens, and all 
their hosts ; the earth, and all things that are there- 
in ; therefore be thou our Lord God for ever iand 
ever. 

The lK)rary belonging to these gentlemen is a very 
fine one, and contains many thousand volumes; 
but is much mor^ valuable for the intrinsic merit, 
than the number of the books: and as to ancient 
manuscripts, there is a large store of great value : 
they had likewise many other curious monuments 
of antiquity ; statues, paintings, medals, and coins, 
silver, gold, and brass. To describe those fine 
things would require a volume. Among the books, 
Isaw the editions of the old authors, by the famous 
printers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; 
editions greatly prized and sought after by most of 
the learned; but these gentlemen did not value 
them so much as the editions of the classics, that 
have been published within this last century ; espe- 
cially the quarto editions done in HoUatid. They 
shewed me many errors in the Greek authors by the 
Stephens' ; and as to Plantin, exclusive of his negli- 
gence, in several places, his Italic character they 
thought far inferior to the Roman in respect of 
beauty. All this was true, and it is most certain, 
that the best corrected book are the best editions of 
the classics. They are the best helps for our un- 
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derstanding them. There is no reason then for 
laying out so much money for the old editions, 
when in reality the modern ones are better. 

One of the books in this library, which I chanced 
to take into my hand was the famous Vindicus contra 
Tyra7inos, which came out in Latin and French in 
1579, under the name of Stephanus Junius Brutus, 
and is * A Defence of Liberty against Tyrants.' 
This treatise proves, in the first place, that subjects 
J3LTe not bound to obey princes, if they command 
;that: which is against the law of God ; as the worship 
of a consecrated wafer, and the theology of St. 
Athanasius, marian'olatry, the demonolatry, and all 
the diabolism of popery. Secondly, That it is law- 
ful to resist a prince, who like James IL endeavours 
to ruin the true church, and make the superstition 
of Rome the religion of the land. Thirdly, That it 
is lawful to resist a prince, when he oppresses and 
strives to ruin a state; like Charles L who would 
have; exercised a power contrary tp the interest of his 
people, contrary likewise to that of the protestant 
religion * ; and when James IL, began his tyranny, 

* Many instances can be produced of Charles the 
First's exerting a power contrary to the interest of the 
protestant religion ; and a capital one is, this king's ex- 
press and strict orders, signed with his own hand, ^to 
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by dispensing with the penal statute of ^5 Car. II. 
in the case of Sir Edward Hales notwithstanding thje 

captain John Pennington, to deUrer, which he did^ in 
obedience thereto, a squadron of the naval forces of 
England, consisting of eight men of war, into the hands 
and absolute power of the French king; and Charles 
directed, ' that in case of disobedience in the English 
captains to that order, Pennington was to sink them.' 
These naval forces enabled the Gaulish king to break and 
suppress the power of the Rochelle protestants : this 
was an unjustifiable step indeed in Charles* reign : and 
if to this we add a thousand acts of this said sovereign 
Lord, which were the cause of all the disagreements^ dif- 
ferences and contentions between his majesty and his 
people, that happened in his reign, and the sources of 
public calamity, it is certainly roost aniazing, to see the 
meoiory of this prince treated equally, if not superior to 
the most celebrated martjrrs! torrents of tears have I 
seen pour from the eyes of our mourning theologers on 
the 30th of January. I remember one time, when Dr. 
Warren preached the commemoration sermon at St. Marga- 
ret's Westminster, that he wept and sobbed so bitterly 
and calamitously, that he could hardly get out the fol- 
lowing concluding words of his fine discourse, the Roy — 
Royal Ma — Martyr— the— -holy Martyr —the— the— bles- 
sed Martyr. 

Nor can I forget [Dr. Delany] the learned author 
of The Life of David. This gentleman preached before 
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true reli^on, the honour of Aloiighty God, the 
safety of the gov«rnment, and the public good 

the late Duke of Devonshire in Chriit-Ghurch, on Mour 
day> January SO, 1737> from these words, * Take away 
the dress &om the silver, and there shall eome forth a 
vessel for the finer. — Take away the wieked from before 
the king, and his throne shall be established in righte- 
ousness/ Prov. eh. S6. 

In this fine sermon, the Dr. gave us the picture of a 
Man as like Charles I. as Phalaris was to the apostle 
St. John : he then deprecated the murder, which are his 
own words, and in the most piteous manner, with tears 
informed us, that '* God gave us this prince in his mercy, 
and took Mm away in his indignation : A prince,*' sud 
the doctor, ** who was a true lover of Ms people, com- 
passionate of their errors and misfortunes and reli- 
giously tender of their well-being. He equally under- 
stood and practised religion in its purity $ and he died de- 
fending it. King Charles the First of blessed memory ! " 
Here the preacher wept, and then proceeded to abuse 
the opposers of this royal contender for absolute prero- 
gatives; as absolute as those the eastern or civil law 
potentates claim ; and then, to make and apply observa- 
tions and inferences to the persons and characters of the 
present times, he told the Lord-I^eutenant, and the 
House of Lords, among other admirable things, that 
*^ they sliould remember liow the lay lords had consented 
to deprive the bishops of their seats in parliament, and 
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and peace of the nation depend lipon this act of 
25 Car. IL, and Fourthly, That neighbour princes or 

rob' the spiritual lords of their rights and privileg'es; 
which drew down a just judgement upon themselves; 
for they, the said lay lords, were soon after voted use- 
less : have a care then, lay lords, how you act for the 
future against the spiritual lords. 'Maintain, for the 
time to come, a strict and inviolable regard to the rights, 
privileges, and properties of the spiritual lords." 

This advice, by the way, appeared to me very singular, 
and I think, on the contrary, that it would be well for 
our church, if our bishops were obliged to leave the 
court, the parliament, and their politics, and then spend 
their lives in labouring in the vineyard of Christ, in their 
several dioceses. What have priests to do with baronies^ 
and acts of state; tiien that ought above all other men 
to be content with food and rainaent, and to withdraw 
themselves from tlie world, that by their continued con- 
versation with God, and attention only to the sacred 
prescriptions of the gospel, they might appear replenish^' 
ed with that divine power and virtue, which by prayer, 
ttndallthe exercises of piety and penitence, they had 
implored; and by their examples and instructions, 
brighten and inflame the people with the love of God, 
and improve the good in goodness, and correct and re- 
form the wicked. This would be acting like bishops 
indeed. The holiness of our prelates lives, and their 
fervour in teaching mankind the truths of Jesus Chris^t, 
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states, may be or are bound bylaw, to give succours 
to the subjects of other princes^ afflicted for the 

would soon advance the cause of their master. They 
would bring the people to conform to the will of the 
I^ord, and cause the learned to purify the defilements of 
j^enius ; that pride and vanity, that curiosity and self-love 
which are incompatible with an accomplished purity of 
heart. But as to ' Oiarles the First, of blessed memory/ 
certain I am, that whatever Dean Delsmy may think of 
him> this prince did really contend for the cardinal max- 
ims of the civil law, and died, not for true religion, as 
thi$ doctor says, but to advance the civil laws above the 
constitution and laws of Britain, and thereby acquire an 
absolute dominion^ Quod principi piacuit legis habet vigo» 
rem. It appears from matters of fsicX, that his pleasure 
was to be the law. In him was to reside the sole power 
of imposing taxes on the people. This power, and other 
powers contrary to the fundamental form of this govern- 
ment ; this king of blessed memory assumed and chal- 
lenged as rights, under the name of his undoubted pre- 
rogatives, and grasped the pretence so hard, as never to 
part with it, till he wanted strength to hold it. This is 
THE martyr!!] His reign was a provoking violation 
of parliamentary rights, and a cruel oppression of his 
subjects. 

Instead then^ of the fine laboured reasons offered by 
Dr. Delany to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to account 
for the way of Providence in the tragical death of this 

VOL, II. D 
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cause of true religion, or oppressed by manifest 
tyranny. These truths are finely proved in this ex- 

king^ he might have said^ That whereas this prince had 
departed from the known laws of the land to an arbitrary 
power, and not only the pressures and sufferings <^ the 
people, under this method of governing, were innumer- 
«ble ; but the fundamental form and original constitution 
of Britain, on which the protestant ' religion and the 
liberty of Europe depend; was in danger of being sub- 
verted, and for ever destroyed, therefore did Providence 
deliver up this king into the ha^ds of wicked men, who 
had usurped the administration of affairs ; that the mor- 
tification in the constitution might be cured by the death 
of this destroying prince 3 and the violence of his exit 
remain a monument in terrorem to all future kings of 
England ; to have a care how they offer to make any 
alteration or change in the original form of government ; 
for violations of the constitution had brought Charles 
the First to the block. This had been a reasonable ac- 
count of that sad affair. It is supported by matters of 
fact. 

N. B. The contentions between his Majesty and the 
house of commons began about the following essential 
points. 

!• The power the king assumed, and challenged as a 
right, to impose taxes, levy monies, and impose duties on 
merchandizes, without a previous grant thek^of in par- 
liament. 
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traordinary book. The excellent author evinces, 
that justice requires, that tyrants and destroyers of 

2. That the commons were obliged to observe and 
obey the king's messages, in giving precedency to the 
matter of supplies, preferable to the redress of griev- 
ances, and to depend on royal promises, for time and 
opportimity to dispatch other business. 

S. That the commons had no right and power of en- 
quiring into the demeanour of the king's ministers 
and nearest servants, and impeaching them for misde- 
meanours. 

4. That the king could, in his courts below, take 
cognizance of, and censure the debates of the commons. 
• 5. That the king could, by warrants signed with his 
own hand, arrest and imprison his subjects ; and especi.% 
ally the members of parliament^ for what they said and 
did in parliament. 

These illegal and destructive acts of power King 
Charles I. clidmed as his prerogatives, and exercised 
them as long as he was able, with great rigour, and ex- 
traordinary circumstances ; and how such a general op- 
pression, and rendering the two estates of lords and 
commons of no signification, can make the memory of 
this prince blessed ; or, how his suffering in the manner 
he did, in defence of such absolute, law-giring power, 
that was inconsistent with the constitution, and with the 
reasons upon which it is founded, can render him a holy 
and blessed martyr, is past my comprehension. I 
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the cornmonwealth be compelled to reason. Charity 
challenges the right of ^relieving an^ restoring the 
oppressed. Those that make no account of these 
things, do as much as in them lies to drive pifety, 
justice, and charity out of this world, that they may 
never more be heard of. 

I asked one of these gentlemen, if he knew who 
was the author of this book ; for it was ascribed to 
various men. He told me» that the learned Hubert 
Languet was the reputed author, as we find in De 
la Mare's eulogium upon him ; but De la Mare was 
misinformed by Legonx. The great DuPlessi3* was 

should rather chuse to say, ^lat since that monarch 
would not act for the protection, happiness, and safety 
of his people, b«t by ^ continued exer^on of sovel^eign 
power, endeavoured to oppress and ruin them, and 
change the form of government, his arbitrary principles 
brought him to a dismal extremity^ This, as before ob- 
served, is the truth of the case. May his death be a 
warning to future English kings ; that they may govern 
with parliaments, And exert their power for the protec- 
tion, safety, and h^piness of the people. 

* The great Du Plessis de Mornay was bom on ^e ' 
6th of November, 1549. He wrote* several excellent 
books, and one that is invaluable, on ilie Euchmiii, 
against the papists, which was published in 1598. This 
book produced the fnnous conference between Du 
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the audior, D'Anbigne*, whose word is sterling, 
affirms it. See here^ said Mr« Seymour, the second 

^Plessis Mornay and Cardinal Perron, at Fcmtainbleau 
in the year 1600. The victory at this conference is by 
the papists ascribed to Perron* but the protestants, 
with more justice affirm, that Du Plessis was victor 
at Fontainbleau. Jacques Davy du Perron, bishop of 
Evreux, published at the time, a book on this confe- 
rence, in which he gives a pretended true account of it, 
and illustrates and defends his cause: but to this the 
great Momay replied, and made a poor devil of Perron. 
See those pieces, reader, and you will be finely enter- 
tained ; for. Perron, though a papist, was a great man. 
Du Plessis died at his barony La Foret in Poictou, 
Nov. 13, 1623, aged 74 ; having retired to his country 
seat after Louis XIIL had taken from him the govern- 
ment of Saumur. 

Cardinal Du Perron^ bom Nov. 25, 1556, was trained 
up in the reformed religion with great care; but 
went off to popery, on the preferments offered him by 
Henry IIL As, on the contrary, Du Plessis Momay 
had been educated a papist, but became a protestant, to 
the loss of the greatest preferments. — It was Du Perron 
^hat converted to p<^ery the famous Henry Sponde, 
bishop of Pamiers, and abridger of the Atmak of Baro- 
nius, dedicated to Perron ; and, in conjunction with Car- 
dinal D'Ossat^ he made a papist of Henry the Fourth of 
FVaace. It was owing to the management of this Car- 

♦ See Note page 46. 
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volume ofD*Aubigne'sfi»^ory, book ii. ch. 2. p. 108, 
^* il paroissoit un autre liyre qui s'appelloit Junius, 

dinal de St. A^es^ in the conclave^ and to D'Ossat^ that 
that wicked fellow, Paul V.* was created pope, and Car- 
dinal Baronius lost the popedom. Bellarmine, how- 
ever who was likewise one of the fifty-nine cardinals in 
that conclave, might have had it, but he refused it. 
Those things we find in the Lettres de Guy Patin, Vol. I. 
in Godeau Melanges Critiques, apud Antillon, and in the 
Hisloire des Conclaves, Cardinal Du Perron, died at Paris, 
in l6l8, aged 63. 

Leo XI. who reigned but twenty-five days, died in the 
fifty-third year of his age, in l605; was succeeded by 
Paul Borghese, alias Paul V., who died 28th of Jan. I621 ; 
aged 68; having for his successor Ludovisio, called 
Gregory XV. 

D'Ossat was bom Aug. 23, 1536. His five volumes 
of Letters are a master ]>iece in politics, and next to 
Father Paul's History of the Coundt of Trent, are the best 
books you can look into, reader, for an exact and full 
description of the artifices of the Court of Rome. 
Remarkable was the saying of this Cardinal, when 
Henry IV. of France was stabbed ; '* If there was the 
least pretext for such assassinations, they ought to be 



• So Marbais, a doctor of divinity, who knew this» 
pope well, assures us, vid. Requeste a VEmperetir, Leyds^ 
1613 p. 223. 
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ou Defense contre les Tyrans, fait par M. Du Plessis, 
renomm^ pour plusieurs excellens liyres/' And again 

<^ontriyed and executed by the heretics^ whom the king* 
separated from and abandoned^ and thereby gave them 
reason to be afraid of him ; but they nerer made the 
least attempt of this kind^ neither against him^ nor the 
five kings his predecessors^ though their mtgesties made 
the most cruel butcheries of the Huguenots/' IHOssat 
died at Rome: March 13^ l604, in the sixty-seventh 
year of his age. 

Baroniiis was bom Oct. ^6, 1538. -His Eeclesia^^ 
iical Annak, in twelve volumes/ folio^ containing the his- 
tory 6f'the church for twelve centuries, en^ng at the 
year 1 196, have been well called the twelve labours of 
the Roman Hercules. It is a prodigious work. The 
reading, the erudition . the judgment, the order, and 
method of the author are anxazing ; but an unhappy pre- 
judice for papal rights, and Romish pieties, attaches him 
continually to the Roman cause, without the least re- 
gard to truth, and makes it plun, that he vtbA not as he 
affirms, assisted from above in this work. The most 
judicious of the Roman Catholic writers say, '^ U seroit 
a souhaiter qu'il eut ete exempt des preventions que son 
education et son pais lui avoient inspirees." Isaac Ca« 
saubon, in his fine Exercitations, says with much justice 
of thi^ great man ; ** qui denique merita sua in ecclesiam, 
81 immoderato partium studio non corrupisset, dignus 
erat sine controversial cui omnes et veteres et recentiores. 
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P'Aubign6 says that " M. Du Plessis lui a avou6 
qu'il en estoit Tauteur/' ib. book ii. ch. 15. p. 91. 

^uiillam erutUtionis partein attigerunt, assiir^erent, et 
fasces submittereiit. 8ed vir eniditissUaii^ qilaado ad 
scriptionem se aecmgebat^rdeapprobaxlda fide sua ex 
aeqno omnibus, sicuti par erat fidelem historicum, adeo 
i^ihil cogitavit; ut contra, id summo studio yideatiir 
^sse ne, qui in negotio reli^onis alia sequebantur 
castra ullum usqUam a^qultatis yeiatigiuniin suis scriptis 
reperirent. Adeo in defensione illanim partium quas 
probabat, totus est ubique historian) prctfessus, non 
solum theolpgum, sed etiam pers»pe disputatorem h 
schola agit. Locos communes, a narratione histoiica 
digrediens> saepi^sime contexit ; Protestant^s passim 
nullo discrimiue, convitiis, maledictis et iitfandia calum- 
niis incessit. Jura principum^ quas a paucis seculis ob- 
tentu religionis imminui ceperunt> ita oupide> quoties 
datur occasio, contrahit^ arrodit, evertit, ut natum in 
regno noscere nequeas; educatum, altum et auctum 
Romee facile agiioscas. Denique ita se gessit Baronius 
totis 12 suorum annalium tomis> ut qui dubitm nollet, 
prsecipium sibi scopum fuisse, papalem monarchiam 
stabilire, amplificare, et ad coelum. uSque erehere/' 
This is a just character of' the Annals of Baronius. The 
b^st edition of this work, is the English translation 
of it by Hall a doctor of the Sorbonne. It is not only 
preferable to the Freuch, Italian, and every other trans* 
lation, but far better than the original Latin, on ac- 
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Another extraordinary book I saw in this library, 
was the famous piece de Libertate Ecclesiasticaf writ- 
count of HdPs corrections, and most learned notes and 
dissertations. 

Baronius in writing his Annak ascribes the guidance 
and success of his pen, to the favour of the most holy 
Mary^ the mother of God. ** To4ier, from whom I ac- 
knowledge the whole to be received, I offer these Annak, 
&c. To her by whom the whole of this gift comes to us 
from Ood, to the most holy Vir^n, the most safe ark in 
which bur labours may be kept, and in safe custody pro- 
tected, we ofTdr these Annals, that she may sanctify them 
with her blessing. For the entireness of his net, after 
his having cast it so often, and the continuance of his 
strength &esh and green in his old age -, all was from the 
gnce of Abisag, their shunamite, cherishing his aged 
bones; the most holy and pure wgin favouring the 
work begun^ and taking care of^ and happily promoting' 
all his affairs.'' What must a true Christian say to this ? 

Many are the abridgements of the Annals ; but the 
best is that of Henry Sponde, the apostate, aforemen- 
tioned. Baronius died Jan. SO, 1607, aged §8. 

After all, the Centuries qf Magdebourg, which were 
published in 1559 and 1560, are the most valuable body 
of ecclesiastical history. Baronius, who pretended to an- 
swer them by his Annals, is undoubtedly the finest writer; 
but the ministers, Matthias Flaccius, Jean Vigand, Mat- 
thew le Judin^ Basil Faber, Nicholas Gallus, and Andrew 
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ten agaiQSt the papal usurpations, at the time 
his holiness Camille Borghense, commonly called 

Corvin^ are the learned men to whom we are indebted 
for the noblest collection of historical truths in ecclesi- 
astical affairs, that ever appeared in the world. They 
are honest writers indeed. Every page of their work 
discovers a zeal for truth, and the glory of Christ ,- while 
Baronius sadly labours for a pontifex maximus, and the 
cheats of Rome. The work of the centuriators extends 
to the thirteenth century, and every cwtury contains 
sixteen chapters : the first is a summary of the things to 
be recited ; then the second treats of the place .and ex-^ 
tent of the church ; the third, of persecution and peace -, 
the fourth^ of doctrine ; the fifth of heresies ; the sixth, of 
ceremonies and rites ; the seventh, of polity and govern^ 
ment ; the eighth, of schism ; the ninths of synods ; the. 
tenth, of bishops; the eleventh, of heretics ; the twelfth^ 
of martyrs ; the thirteenth, of miracles ; the fourteenth,, 
of the Jews ; the fifteenth, of religions separated from 
the church ; and the sixteenth, of broils and political 
changes. In this clear and distinct manner are the 
things of every age treated. 

Bellarinine> bom the 4th of October, 1542, was a man 
of great learning in the works of the fathers, councils^ 
canon-law, and church history, and wrote several laboured 
things ; but his chief performance is his body of Contro- 
versy, in four volumes folio ; which the catholics think 
very fine : They shew, indeed, great reading; but, igno* 
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Paul 'V., had the memorable contest with the Vene- 
.ttans ; and upon enquiring, who was the author of 

jance of the sense of scripture^ and are quite void of 
argument. There is not one article of popery tolerably 
well defended in the four volumes. Every exposition 
and vindication is senseless and ridiculous. He died 
^ept. 17th, 1621, aged 79. 

Isaac Casaubon, who wrote the Exerciiations on Baro- 
nius; was bom Feb. 18, 1559, <lied in l6l4, in the 55th 
year of his age, and was interred in Westminster Abbey. 

Besides his Exerciiations, he published several learned 
works, and animadversions and commentaries on Persius, 
Polybius, Athenseus, Strabo, Suetonius, and Diogenes 
iLaertius. It was he, having purchased the MS. at a 
great price, first published in Greek, Polyaenus's Strata- 
gems of the Antients iu War, in the year 1589; but the 
Latin version added to it, was done by Justus Vulteius : 
and we have since had a more correct edition of Polya&- 
nus, by Pancratius, in the year 1690. The Epistoloe Ca^ 
saubord are likewise valuable things ; but of most merit 
are his Exercitathns, and his Persius. His Commentary on 
Persius is adm^irable, not only for a just explication of 
his incomparable author, but for much fine classical 
learning which he has scattered through it ; and for his 
Exercitations against Baronius, the friend of truth must 
be for ever 4;harmed with them. It is to be lamented 
that we have but sixteen of them. They go no farther 
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this scarce and valuable work ; which is even supe** 
rior tci Fatiter Patil's book upon the same subject in 

than to ttie thirty^^ourth year of Jesus Christ, and relste 
prineipdly to Baronius's bad explication of scripture. 

Two Jesuits, Bodlenger and Jean I/Heureux, wrote 
against the ExercUaiums ; but the defence of Baronius by 
Endemen Jean, the name L'Heureux went by, is very 
weak, as you will soon see, reader, on turning him over. 
And as to Julius Caesar Boullenger, the other monk, 
when you have read his Dissertation^ against Oasaubon, 
and Bishop Montague's Animaduersions on that disserta^ 
tion, you will perceive he was a poor creature. 

It is remarkable, that Isaac Casaubon's two sons 
Henry and Meric, both went off to popery, and died in 
France, apostate priests in the Romish church ; though 
their father had fled from that country for the sake of 
the protestatit religion, and was one of the best defenders 
of the reformed ftaih. He was one of the judges at the 
famous conference between Du Plessis and Perron : and, 
by the way, I think it equally remarkable, that the grand- 
son of the great primate Usher, and the only remaining 
person of t&e archbishop's family, should be the most 
violent papist I ever saw. I knew the man in Dublin, 
and never heard so outrageous a catholic as he was. He 
said/ to my astonishment, that ** his grandfather was a 
great ligfit, but biim'd with his head downwards in this 
world, tiH he drop'd into hell in the next." 
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defeoce of the liberties of mankind ; Mt. Trenchard 
the president of the society, shewed joi^. CappeFs 

As to the conference between Dn Pleads mid Penfoil, 
libout the Eucharist and other niatte|-s^ besides the two 
pieees i have mentioned^ to wit^ Perron'« account of it, 
and^^Momay's answer to the account, yoti "Ml find a 
good relation of it in the Histoire de tEcHideJAiniBs, torn i. 
p. MS, et suivante ; and see further on this article Sully's 
Mtmoirs, 

The ingenious and excellent Miss Momay^ of Shelford- 
Park, is descended from the great Philip Memay Du 
Plessis, and the last of the house of Du: Plessis now 
[1766] living. Her grandfather, Jacques d^ Momay, 
was great grandson to Du Plessis Moma5^y mxA came 
over to England on the revocation of theedititof Nantes, 
in the year 1685, when Lewis XIV, with Iheiame hand 
that signed the revocation of the edict of Nfi&tes, granted 
to the reformed by Henry IV., in 1598, in the. ninth year 
of his reign 5 likewise signed an order for eighty thou- 
sand niercileBs dragoons and other troops, to march 
against his protestant subjects, and force them by plun- 
dering and torturing, to turn papists. 

J say with the same hand, because the twelfth article 
of the edict signed by this cruel and perfidious prince, in 
the forty-third year of his reign, is as follows : " And 
furthermore. Those of the said pretended reformed reli-- 
gion, till such time as it shall please God to illuminate 
them, may abide in the towns, and places of our king- 
dom, countries and lands of our dominion, and continue 
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Assertion of the True Faith against Rosweius tlie 
Jesuit. And in it the following passage. ** In ec- 

their traffic, and enjoy their goods, without being mo- 
lested or hindered, on account of the said pretended re- 
formed religion, provided they do not assemble to exer- 
cise it, &c.'' This was a monstrous cheat and highly 
perfidious to deceive and ensnare his poor subjects. 
Something might be said for the edict of revocation, if 
Lewis had declared, that to quell the agitations of his 
conscience, he must revoke the edict of Nantes, though 
he had sworn to the observation of it; and that he 
allowed a certain time to his protestant subjects, after 
which they must either turn catholics, or quit the king- 
dom, with their families and effects, or else they should 
be exposed to such and such treatment. This had been 
plain and honest dealing, though an arbitrary proceed- 
ing : but to give it under his hand to his subjects, that 
they " might stay and continue their traffic, enjoy their 
goods without being molested, or hindered on account of 
their religion,^' and at the same time leave them to the 
mercy of the dragoons ; Was not this an heinous act ? 
" Had he been guilty of this single one only,'* says Laval, 
in the sixth volume of his excellent History of the Refor- 
mation in France, " it would have imprinted such a spot 
on his reputation, that all the waters of the Seine were 
not sufficient to wash it away." 

* Theodore Agrippa D'Aubigne, the favourite of ' 
Henry IV., was born in the year 1550, and died iGsi, 
aged 80. He wrote several curious things; but his 
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clesiustica^ antiqaitate quam non essel Tyro Casau- 
bonus, docuit A.D. 1607.1ibro singular! de libertate 
ecclesiasttca, cujus jam paginae 264. typis erant 
€ditee, cum rex Henricus IV. Compositis jam Vene- 
torum cum pontifice Romano controyersiis, vetuit 
ultra progredi, et hoc ipsum quod fuerat inchoatum 
supprimi voluit, ut ejus pauca nunc extent exempla- 
iria." p. 17, And in the same book, I saw some 
manuscript references to Casaubon's Lettres, p. 6^8, 
632, and 647, and to one place in Scaliger's Letters, 
edit. 1627« p. 345. Several places I turned to, and 
saw that Casaubon hinted to his friends, that he 
was the author of the book de Ecclenastica Anti^ 

-gresX and principal work is his Universal History, con- 
tidning the transactions from 1550 to 1601, in three folio 
volumes. This is a very extraordinary history, and con- 
tains many curious relations that are no where else to be 
found. He was obliged to leave France on account of 
this history, and died at Geneva. His two satires, called 
Xa Confession de Sancy and Les Avenlures du Baron de Foe- 
nesie, are fine things. Du Chat's edition of the latter, 
yrhich is really a very curious thing, is well worth read- 
ing. 'The best edition is that printed at Cologne, in 
1729, in two small volumes 12mo. 

[The life of this extraordinary man, was written 
with much elegance and perspicuity, by Mrs. Sarah 
Scott, and printed in 1772, in one volume, 8vo. Ed.] 
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quitate, Scaliger* affirms it. The words " Vetuit 
ultra progrcdi, et hoc ipsum quod fuerat inchoatum 

* Joseph Scaliger, horn Aug. 4, 1544, died in the 
66th year of his age, at Leyden, Jan. 21, l60C;. His 
father, Julius Caesar Scaliger, died in the 75th year of 
his age, October 21, 1558. 

The father was a papist, the son a protestant ; were 
both great men in the republic of letters, and both wrote 
many books, but the son was by far the greatest man. 

What I like best of the father's works, are his Poetics, 
His Account qf the Latin Tongue, and his ExerciUUions 
against Cardan. These are fine pieces. His Problems on 
Aldus Geliius are also excellent. 

The works of Joseph the son, are as follows, — Com- 
meniarii in Appendicem FirgiliL Notce in Hbrum Varroms de 
Re Rusiiea* Conjectwce in Varronem de Lingua Latina. Gv^ 
iigafiones in Faleriwn Flaccutn. Notts' in Teriullianum de 
Pallio, cum Tfoctatus de Equinoctiis. Loci cujusdam Galetii 
Diffidilimi Eccp&catio., Elenckus Tribceresii Nicohi Serarii. 
ConfiUatio ejusdem Serarii Ammadversorum in Scaligerum. 
Castigationes et Notaa in EuseUi Chronica, Thesaurus Tempo*- 
rum, Elenchus utriusque Orationis ChronologiccB Davidis 
Partei. Conjectaneade Nonni Dionystatids, NotdB in Opera 
Ausorui. Emendaiio Temporum. Veterum Grtscorum Frag- 
menta, Cyclometrica Elementa duo. Appendix ad Cyclome- 
iriam suam, Ausoniarum Lectionum lihri duo, Emendationes 
ad Theocriti, ic. Idyliia, Nota in Bippocratem, Not<B 
et Castigationes, in Tilmllum, Catullum, Propertium, Hpisto- 
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supprtmi voluit/' accounts for its being published 
imperfect; which all that see itivonder at. 

larum Voiumen, CommenHarii in Matdlimn, Ammadveniones 
in MelcMoris GtdUandini Commenlarium in Tria Piinii de 
Papyro Capita. Epislola aduersus Barbarum et Indoctum 
Poema Patrom Clienlis Lucani. Dialriba de Decimis in Lege 
Dei, Notitia Gallice, Diairiba de Europaorum Linguis, ^c. 
Judicium de guadam TTiesi Chronolngica. . Expositio Numis- 
nuUis Argenter Gmsianiini Imperaloris, OrpheiPoelfB Hymrd 
Sacfi Versibus Antiguis Latine Expressi, Martialis Select, 
Epigram, Fersiones Gr^ce, Sopkoclis Ajax Characteri Vetere 
Conversus. In JEschyli Promeiheum Prologus, Animaduer- 
siones in Epigrammata, ^c. Comelii Galli, Aninuzdversiones in 
Cyclopem Euripidis, Dionysius Caio cum Notts, De Egmnoc^ 
tiorum Anlicipatione Diatriba, Varia Potmata Latina, Poe- 
mdta Graca versa ex Latino, ^c, Not(B in Panegyricum ad 
Pisones. Castigatio Kalendarii Gregoriani, Interpretatio 
ProverHorum Arabicorum cum Scholiis, De Arte Critica Di-^ 
atriba, Not(B in Novum Testamentum, Hyppoliti Canon Pas- 
dudis, cum Commentartis, De Re Nummaria Dissertatio, 
Discours de la Jonction des Mers, ic Disaurs sur Milice 
Romaine, Lettres touchant I' Explication de guelgues Me^ 
dailies, Pr<Bfatio in Origines Linguae Latince, Scaligerana, 
Epistola in Fabrium Paulinum,^ Animadversiones in Locos 
Controversos Roberti Titii. Vita Julii Cesaris ScaHgeri, cum 
Epistola de Vetustate et Splendore Gentis Scaligera, 

These are the works of Joseph Scaliger, and in them 
one meets with so various and fine an erudition, and so 

VOL. II. E 
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Many other eictraordioary books and manu* 
scripts I saw in this librc^y, and a^reat number of 
fine curiosities ; but I can only mention one particu- 
lac more* Engraven ofi a beautiful cornelian, I saw 
the Roman god of bounds, with these words, * Con- 
cedo- NulH/ and one of the gentlemen asked me, 
what I supposed the meaning of this design? The 
emblem, I answered, was a very just one, and in my 
opinion meant, that truth must never be given up. 

much valuable criticism, that if the reader of fortune 
will take my advice, he will get them all into his closet 
as soon as possible ; and at the same time, the four ex-, 
cellent pieces I have mentioned of Julius Caesar Scaliger, 
the father of Joseph. 

The great Louis Cappel, author of the Assertion of the 
True Faith, was a protestant minister at 8aumur. He 
was bom October 14, 1583, and died at Saumur, the 16t^ 
of June, l658, aged 75. He was likewise the author of 
that excellent book called. Arcanum Punctuationis Revela- 
turn ; and of another very valuable work, intitled Critica 
Sacra. His son, Jean Cappel, turned papist, and died a 
despicable apostate in the Romish churcl^. 

There were two other Cappels, protestant ministers ; 
both Jacques, one who died in 1585, the other in 1624, 
who were both authors of several controversial pieces 
against popery. They were however weak writers, when 
compared with the learned Louis Cappel. 
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That, it was replied, was not the meaning of it, 
though my thought was not unjust. The design is 
to put one in mind of death, of which terminus is the 
most just embiem ; and he says, * Concede Nulli/ I 
favour none, I si^er none to pass the limit. There 
is, continued the gentleman, a little curious history 
depends on this. Here is a gold medallion, on one 
side of which you see the image of the great Eras- 
mus, and on the other this fancy ; which he always 
wore in a ring, and from thence .1 had the medallion 
struck. Erasmus asked the famous Carvajal the 
Spanish cordelier, juntas I did you, what the mean- 
ing of this ring was. Carvajal, who had had some 
contests with Erasmus and hated him greatly, said 
*' it owed its being without all peradventure, to the 
pride of Erasmus, and meant, that he would never 
jfield, right or wrong, to any one in the republic of 
letters.'' Erasmus answered, that '' his explication 
was quite wrong, and that on the contrary, he used 
the device, to kill his pride, and put him in mind of 
death, which suffers not the greatest men to pass the 
short limit of time allotted them." This pleased me 
much, and I resolved to get the bncy on a cornelian 
for a seal. 

Another extraordinary thing these gentlemen 
shewed me was a hole leading to some wonderful 
caverns in the side of a mountain, about a mile to 
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the north of their house. It resembles at the 
entrance, Penpark-hole, in Gloucestershire*, within 

• In Penpark-hole you are let down by ropes fixed 
at the top of the pit, four fathom perpendicular, and 
then descend three fathom more, in an oblique way, be- 
^ tween two rocks, which brings you in a perpendicular 
tunnel, thirty-nine yards down, into which you descend 
by ropes, and land in a spacious chamber, that is seventy- 
five yards in length, forty one in breadth, and nineteen 
yards high, from the margin of a great water, at the 
north end of it, to the roof. This water is twenty-seven 
yards in length, twelve in breadth, and generally sixteen 
deep. It is sweet, bright, and good drink. It rises 
sometimes several feet, and at other times sinks two 
feet below its usual depth. The torches always bum 
clear in this chamber, nor is the air in the least ofifen.sive, 
though fifty-nine yards from the surface of the earth, 
and separated from the day by such deep tunnels, and 
an oblique descent between them. The great tunnel is 
about three yards wide, and in the south side of it thirty 
yards down, nine yards before you come to the opening 
of the chamber, or cavity below, is a passage thirty-two 
yards in length, three and a half high, and three yards 
broad. It is the habitation of bats, and towards the 
end of it, a sloping hole goes to some other place. This 
passage, and the tunnels, and the chamber below, are all 
irregular work. 

Penpark-hole. has long been an object of curiosity. 
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three miles of Bristol ; but with this difference, that 
Penpark-hole was once a lead ore pit, and one is 

and induced many to leave *' the roddie lemes of daie,*' 
to explore its terrific and gloomy subterranean caverns. 
The descent of Captain Sturmy in 166.9, and of Captain 
Collins in September l682, are^on record 3 but few later 
visitors of such scenes, so dismal and dreary as are 
rarely to be parallelled and, of which the most fervid ima- 
gination can form at best an inefficient and faint idea, 
have published any descriptive account. Mr. George 
Symes Catcott, who more than once gratified his curio- 
sity in attempting further discoveries in those ' regions 
of horror and doleful shades;' un a visit to this place 
on Easter Monday, April 17, though the year is not men- 
tioned, describes the chamber noticed in the preceding 
note as about ninety feet long, and fifty-two broad, with 
a hard rocky vaulted roof, about thirty feet above the 
water; but when the water is at the lowest, it is sup- \ 

posed to be at least about ninety feet, so that even with 
the assistance of torches the summit cannot be distinctly 
seen. The roof appears to be of nearly an equal height 
in every part ; and very much resembles the ceiling of a 
Got&ic cathedral. This place is rendered awful by the 
great reverberation which attends the voice when speak- 
ing loud, and still more so by the pendant rocks which 
sometimes break in very large pieces from overhead and 
the sides, riveting forcibly on the mind the most hor- 
rific tremor and dreadful apprehensions of personal 
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let down by rop^s through two tunnels, to the 
chamber; whefeas the entrance of the place I am 
speaking of is the work of nature, a steep and nar- 
row descent of twenty-three yards, which 1 went 
down by having a rope under m^y arm, and sietting 
my hands and feet against the sides of the passage, 
till I came to a flat rough rock, which opened two 
yards and a half one way, and four yards the other 
way. This little cavern was two yards high. We 
went from it into a more easy sloping way, which 

danger. The water, agreeably to the preceding descrip- 
tion, is stated by Mr. Catcott, to be in many places 
seven or eight fathoms deep, but **in August 1762, it 
was found not more than one fathom." In conclusion 
of the notice of this dreadful chasm, the melancholy cir- 
cumstance of the poor traveller being thrown headlong 
by the villains who had robbed him, into Eldine-hole, 
near Derby, may recur to the reader, when he is told 
that on the I7th of March, 1775, the Rev. Mr. Newnam, 
fell by accident into this tremendous cavern, and was no 
more seen. Public curiosity was excited, and for some 
weeks a vast concourse of persons were brought together 
daily, to visit this ill-boding and gloomy spot. Some 
few persons summoned sufficient fortitude to descend 
into and explore the yawning gulph, and the result of 
these inquiries were communicated by Mr. Catcott, to an 
excellent, but long since discontinued work, the Literary 
Magazine, March 1793, pp. 206-9. Ed. 
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brought us downward for thirteen yards»^ dll we 
came to another cavern ^ that was aix yards long, 
and four and a half broad. Here !#e found a pert 
pendicular tunnel, two yfttds wide, and sistynieven 
yards deep ; but where it went to, and what caused 
the noise below»i the gentlemen wha came thus far 
with me, could hot tell ;. for they had neverYentuk^d 
into it, nor could they persuade any of their people 
to be let down to the bottom, though they had 
found by the lead that there was hard ground be- 
low. " I will then,*' I said, " explore this subter- 
ranean realm, if you will let me and ray lad down, 
with proper conveniences for an enquiry of the kind, 
and I dare say I will give you a good account of the 
region below.*' " This," they answered, " was not 
safe for me to do. I might perish many ways. The 
damps and vapours might kill me at once ; or my 
lights by them might be put out, or kindle the 
vapour of the place below." ** But to this, I said 
that I was sure the noise we heard at the bottom 
WHS some sunning water, and wherever that was im 
the caverns of the earth, the air must be pure and 
good. So Mr. Boyle saysjn his General History of 
the Air, and so I have often found itin mydescehts- 
to the deepest mines.'' '^ As you please then," the 
gentlemen replied, *' you shall have every thing you 
can desire, and be let down very ss^ely, .however you 
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may fare when you get to the ground : and when 
you want to come up, pull the packthread you have 
in your hand, that will be tied to a bell at the top of 
the tunnel, and you shall be immediately drawn up 
again.*' These things being agreed they let me 
down in a proper basket the next morning at eight 
o'clock^ with a lighted torch in my hand, and sood 
after, ray man Ralph followed with every thing I had 
required. I was more than half an hour going 
down, for the rope was given like a jack line from 
the engine it came from. I saw several dismal late- 
ral holes by the way ; but no mischief or inconveni- 
ence did I meet with in my passage to the ground. 
When I came to the bottom, I found I was in a 
chamber of a great extent, and though a hundred and 
three yards from the day, breathed ais^ free as if I 
had been al)0ve ground. A little river made a noise 
in its fall from a high rock, within four yards of the 
spot I landed on, and ran with impetuosity^ in a 
rough channel I knew not where. The water was 
not deep, as we found with our poles, and but three 
yards broad, and therefore we crossed it, at a hun- 
dred yards from the fall, to get into a cavern that 
had an arched entrance, on the other side, within 
two yards of the stream. Our course to the crossing 
was due west, and then we went to the north, on 
passing the water, and walking up the second cave. 
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In it we ascended for seventy-nine yards, an 
easy rising way, and then came to a swallow, into 
which a river that ran towards us fell. Our course 
io this place was due north, but as the flood came 
from the west, we turned next to that point, and by 
the side of this water marched fifty yards. The 
cavern was so wide we could not see the walls, and 
the roof was of a vast height. 

At the end of the fifty yards, the river appeared 
due north again, and by its side we went for ten 
more> till we came to another vast cavern, that was 
a steep ascending opening, down which the river 
very musically came. This place was so like Pool's- 
hole, that I might think myself in the Peak. It 
was just such another grand opening, up the inside 
of a mountain, and had not only the descending 
flopd, but as many beautiful stalactical concretions 
on the rising way; which formed the most beautiful 
pillars, walls, and figures. of the finest carved work; 
but in this it differed from PooFs-hole* that the as- 

* PooPs-hole, about a mile west of Buxton-wells in 
Derbyshire, is in the whole length from the entrance to 
the farthest iEiscent, but two hundred and thirty yards. 
The account of this in Camden's Britannia }s very imper- 
. feet, and next to nothing : and what the authors of the 
Tow Ihrough Great-Britain say of it, even in their fifth 
edition, in the year 1753, only showd to one who has 
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cendiag opening in Riehmondshire is mnch wider ; 
the rough, open stedp, much higher to the roof ^ and 
this steep reachos to the summit of the vast tiilisi 
and ends in an opening in day. We came out this 
way pn the top of an ^ceeding high mountain, 
after we had climbed from the bottom to the upper 
end four hundred and seventy nine yards ; add to 
this two hundred and twenty nine yards^ the way 
we had come frotia the bottom of the tunnel to the 

])een there, and carefully examined it^ that neither 
Daniel Defoe, nor those since concerned in improving 
and correcting the four volumes of the Tour, ever were 
in the inside of Pool's-hole. Their description of this, 
like a thousand other places in those volumes, is mere 
imagination, with some things from Cotton's false ac- 
count ; and the fancy not only wrong, but very bad. I 
would describe it here, but that the reader will find me 
in Derbyshire before I take my leave of him. If death 
dees not prevent, and I shall then give a full and tine 
history of this high and rough country^ its wiuters» 
curiosities, and antiquities. At present, I shall only ob- 
serve, to abate t&e wonder of my passing from thei^ottom 
of the inside oi one (^ the Richmond mountains to 1^ 
plain on the top of it, that the hill in which is PooL^s^ole 
is open within side, in the ascent, so ^far,>thatii7e' yards 
more of aperture would bring pne to the outside of, the 
top : and I believe it is v^ possible for art to make an 
entrance that way, as nature has done at the bottpm« 
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beginning of the watery steep, and our march 
thjToagh the i^o^ptain, from the time we parted with 
tb^ gentle^epr to our gettiag out at the top of it, 
was seven hundred aod eight yards. 

This was a laborious rputei and at the hazard of 
our lives^ many times, performed. Once, in parti- 
cular; my lad Ralph fell into the jiver with his 
torch in the gi^eat ascent, and in striving to save his 
life I lost the other light I carried in my hand* 
This reduced us to a state of the blackest darkness, 
and in that condition, we could not stir. It was a 
horrible scene. It chilled my blood, and curdled it 
in my veins, but I had a tinder-box, matches and 
wax candle, in my pocket, and soon recovered the 
desirable light; at which we lighted other, torches, 
and proceeded to ascend the rough and rocky 
steep, till we came to the fountain that made the 
descending flood. The opening upwards from that 
became very narrow, and the slant so great, that it 
was extremely difficult to go on ; but as I could see 
the day at the end of it, I resolved to strive hard, 
and mount, if possible, these remaining sixty yards. 
In short, we did the work. As before related we 
came out this way, and from the dismal caverns of 
night ascended to a delightful plain; from which we 
again beheld the glorious sun, and had the finest 
points of view. It was by this time noon, and under 
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the shade of some aged trees, that grew on the 
banks of a great lake, on the summit of this vast 
hill, I sat down to some bread and wine I had 
brought with me for relief. Never was repast more 
sweet. I was not only fatigued very much: but, 
had been in fear as to my ever climbing up, and 
knew not how to get down, when I had mounted 
two thirds of the way. The descent was a thou- 
sand times more dangerous than the going towards 
the top. 

When I had done, I walked about to see if there 
was any way down the mountain's sides, to go to 
Ulubrse, from whence I came ; but for miles it was 
a frightful perpendicular rock, next that place, and 
impossible for a goat to descend ; and on the side 
that faced Bishoprick, a fine country house and 
gardens, about a quarter of a mile off, in a delight- 
ful valley, that extended with all the beauties of 
wood and lawn, meadow and water, from the foot 
of the mountain I was on, the precipice here was a 
terrible way for a man to venture down ; but it was 
possible to do it with a long pole, at the hazard of 
his life, as the rocks projected in many places, and 
the side went sloping off; and therefore I resolved 
to descend. I could not think of going back the 
way I came ; since I had got safe into day again, I 
thought it better to risk my limbs in the face of the 
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sun, than perish as I might do in the black and dis- 
mal inside of those tremendous hills. Besides, the 
house in my view might be perhaps the one I 
wanted. It was possible my friend Turner might 
live there. 

With art and caution then I began to descend, 
and so happily took every offered advantage of 
jutting rock and path in my way, that without any 
accident I got in safety down ; though the perils 
were so great, that often I could not reach from rock 
to rock with my pole. In this case, I aimed the 
point of my pole at the spot I intended to light on, 
and clapped my feet close to it, when I went off in 
the air from the rock: the pole coming first to the 
place broke the fall, and then sliding gently down 
by it, I pitched on the spot I designed to go to, 
though six, seven, or eight fathom off, and the part 
of the rock below not more than a yard broad. It 
is a frightful piece of activity to a bystander, but 
the youths on the mountains of Ireland make nothing 
of it, they are as expert at this work as the Teneriffe 
men, from them I learned it; and made Ralph so 
perfect in the action, while he travelled with me, 
that he could go from rock to rock like a bird. 

When we came to the ground, I sent my man 
before me to the house, with my humble service to 
the master of it, Mr. Harcourt, and to let him 
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know, that I had travelled through the Inside of 
one of the high mountains that surrounded his 
house, and on coming out on the top of it, had made 
the precipice next him my road to the valley he 
lived in ; that I knew not which way to turn next, 
in order to go to Cumberland, and begged leave to 
dine with him, and receive his information. This 
strange message, delivered by Ralph with much 
comic gravity, that gentleman coul4 not tell what to 
make of; as I had ordered my young man not to 
explain himself^^ but still say that we had travelled 
the inside of the mountain, and came down the preci- 
pice. This was so surprising a thing to Mr. Har- 
couiiT and his daughter, that they walked out with 
some impatience to see this extraordinary traveller, 
and expressed no little amazement when they came 
near me. After a salute, Mr. Harcourt told me 
he did not understand what my servant had said to 
him; nor could he comprehend how I arrived in 
this valley, as there was but one passage into it at 
the front of his house; and my being on foot too,, 
encreased the wonder of my appearing in %he place : 
but whatever way I came, I was welcome to his 
house, and he would shew me the way in. 

" My arrival here, Sir," I replied, " is to be sure 
v^ry strange, and would be almost incredible to 
hear told by another person, of one that journeyed 
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two hundred and twenty-nine yards deisp, to the 
foundation of this Alp, on the other side of it, then 
ascended' a hollow way, till he got out at the top, 
and came down a high and frightful precipice to 
the vale below : But here I am a proof of the fact. 
I will explain how it was done;" and I began to re- 
late every particular at large. 

^* But tell me, Sir," Miss Ha&cou&t said, " if 
you please, why did you not return the way you 
came; since the other side of the mountain is im* 
possible to descend, as you inform us on account of 
its being a perpendicular steep; and that you must 
have hazarded your life a thousand times, in coming 
down the way you did with the pole? I tremble as I 
look at the place, and only with fancy's eye, see you- 
on -the descent. Beside, the gentlemen you left on 
the other side of the hill will conclude you lost, and 
be very greatly troubled on the account.'^ 

** My reason. Madam," I answered, ''for coming 
down this very dangerous way, was,; because I 
thought it, with all its perils, n^uch safer than the 
insfde road I had come* My activity I had reason 
to think, was superior to the difficulties of the out- 
ward way, and if I should fall, it would be in the 
light of heaven, with a human habitation in view, 
that might afford Yne some relief, if I only broke my 
bones ; but, if in descending the very steep and hor- 
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rible caverns of the hill, which with the greatest 
diiEcuIty I climbed up, I should happen to get a fall, 
as in all human probability I would, and break a 
limb in these most dismal cavities of eternal night, 
I must have perished in the most miserable manner, 
without a possibility of obtaining any relief. Nor 
is this all, madam, the thing that brought me here 
among the mountains of Richmondshire^ was to find 
a gentleman of my acquaintance, and when I saw 
your house from the top of the mountain, 1 did not 
know but it might be his. I fancied it was, as the 
situation answered my friend's description of the 
spot he lived on. 

'' And if it had been his, madam, it would have 
put an end to all my toils ; for I am a wanderer upon 
the face of the earth, through the cruelty of a 
mother-in-law, and the unreasonableness of a rich 
father, who has forsaken me because I will not 
submit to the declarations and decisions of weak 
and fallible men, in matters of pure revelation and 
divine faith, and own the infallibility of the orthodox 
system. Because the assent of my mind could not 
go beyond the perception of my understanding, 
and I would not allow that the popular confession 
is the faith once delivered to the saints^ therefore I 
was thrown off, and obliged to become the pilgrim 
you see before you." 
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This history of a forlorn, seemed stranger to the 
young lady and her father than even the account of 
my journey through the inside of a mountain, and 
down a precipice that a goat would scarce venture. 
They were hoth very greatly amazed at my relation, 
and Mr. Harcoubt was about to ask me some 
questions, when one of his servants came to let him 
know that dinner was serving up, and this put an 
end to our conversation. The master of the house 
brought me into a fine room, and I saw on the table* 
an elegant dinner, there wa« likewise a grand side- 
board, and several men servants attending. "Miss 
Harcourt sat at the head of the table,'and at her 
right hand two young ladies vastly handsome, whom 
I shall have occasion to mention hereafter in this 
journal ; two ladies more were on the other side of 
her, pretly women, but no beauties ; and next them 
sat three gentlemen ; sensible, well-behaved men ; 
one of them a master of music, the other a master 
of languages, and the third a great painter ; who 
were kept in the house on large salaries, to teach the 
.young lady these things. Mr. Harcourt placed 
me by himself, and was not only extremely civil, but 
manifested a kind of fondness as if he was well 
pleased with my arrival. He and his daughter took 
great care of me, and treated me as if I had been a 
man of distinction rather than the poor pilgrim they 
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saw me, with my gtaff In my hand. The young 
lady talked to me in a very pleasant manner, and 
as I saw the whole company were inclined to be 
very cheerful, I club'd as much as I coold to pro- 
mote good -humour, and encrease the festivity of 
the table. We laughed the afternoon away in a 
charming manner, and when we had done, we all 
went to walk in the gardens. Here the company 
soon separated, as the various beauties of the place 
inclined various minds to different things and parts. 
Some pensively roamed in shady walks, some sat 
by playing fountains, and others went to gather 
fruits and flowers. I had the honour to walk with 
Miss Harcourt to a canal at some distance, 
and as we went, this young lady told me, she did 
not well understand me as to what t had said of re^ 
ligion being concerned in my becoming a traveller, 
and desired me to be a little more particular. 
" That I will," and immediately proceeded in the 
following manner. 

** My father, Madam, is a man of great learning, 
virtue, and knowledge, but orthodox to the last 
degree, and sent me to the university on purpose to 
make me a theologer, that I might be an able de- 
Tender of the Creed of St, Athanasiusy and convince 
thei poor people of the country he lived in, and in 
good time, he foBtdly hoped, the inhabitants of many 
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Other countries : that notwithstanding the symbol I 
have mentioned is what no human apprehension can 
comprehend, and the judgment hath nothing to act 
on in the consideration of it ; that there is nothing 
to be understood in that symbol, nor can a roan 
form any determination of the matter therein con- 
tained ; yet they must believe th;ls great and awful 
mystery : that three persons and Gods are only one 
person and God ; and, on peril of eternal misery, 
they must confess that. Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, though three Beings, as distinct as any three 
things in the universe, yet are only one Being. This 
mystery I was to preach up in his church, a church 
in a field, near his house, to which he had the right 
of presenting, and enflame the people against reason, 
that traitor to God and religion, which our adversa- 
ries, the Christian deists, would make Lord and 
King in opposition to faith. I was to tell my be- 
loved, that reason is a carnal sensual devil, and 
that instead of hearkening to this tempter, they 
must assent to those heavenly propositions, which 
give wisdom without ideas, and certainty without 
knowledge. You must believe, my beloved, that 
none is before or after the other. None is greater 
or less than another. The infidels call this an un- 
intelligible piece of nonsense : but it is, my beloved, 
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a very transcendent mystery. It does, we must 
own, stagger and astonish us, being a thing beyond 
our reach to comprehend ; but, it must be believed, 
on peril of eternal misery, as I before obseived : and 
it is easy to be believed, for this plain reason, given 
by a very learned and pious bishop of our church; 
to wit, that it is too high to be by us comprehended. 
This was the opinion of that great prelate. Bishop 
Beveridge, in his Private Thoughts, p. 52. to which 
book I refer you, my beloved, for more of his ad- 
mirable reasoning on this capital article, and further 
observe to you, that not only this most pious bishop, 
and many other most excellent prelates^ were of this 
way of thinking; but all the most admirable divines 
have declared in iheir sermons and other matchless 
writings, that the more incredible the Athanasian 
creed is, and the fuller of contradictions, the more 
honour we do to our God in believing it. It is the 
glory of orthodox Christians, that their faith is not 
only contrary to the carnal mind, but even to the 
mdst exalted reason. In matters of faith, we must 
renounce our reason, even though it be the only 
thing that distinguishes us from the beasts, and 
makes us capable of any religion at all. No human 
arguments are to interfere in this victorious prin- 
iple : the catholic faith is the reverse of rational 
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religion, and except a man believe it faithfully, he 
must go into everlasting fire and brimstone *• 

" In this manner, Madam, like a mad bigot, a 
flaming zealot, and a sublime believer, was I to 
preach to the people of Ireland, and be an apostle 
for that faith which is an obedience to unreasonable 
commands : but. unfortunately for my father's de- 

* Little did I think when I talked in such a manner 
to Miss Harcourt against the famous symbol, that I 
should ever find in the book of a most learned man and 
excellent divine, the same kind of arguments seriously 
produced in favour of the Creed of i$t. Athanasius ; yet 
this strange thing has time brought on, and thereby con- 
yinced the world, that the greatest learning and the most 
exalted piety, employed in the cause of mystery, can 
become so extravagant and erring as to maintain that a 
thing incomprehensible to human reason can be revealed, 
and that the more incomprehensible it is to human rea- 
son, and the more senseless it appears to human under- 
standing, the more glorious is the object of faith, and 
the more worthy to be believed by a Christian. This de- 
plorable argument for the truth of Christianity I met 
with in a book lately published by an admirable man. 
Dr. Joseph Smith, provost of Queen's College, Oxon. 
In his third section of A Clear and Comprehensive View of 
the Being, Nature, and Attributes of God, from p. 6 1, to 
p. 78, the reader may see this plea for darkness, confusion, 
and implicit faith. 
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sign : and fortunately for my soul ; I was, on entering^ 
the university, put itito the hands of a gentleman, 
who abhorred modern orthodoxy, and made the 
essential constitutive happiness and perfection of 
every intelligent being consist in the conformity of 
our mind to the moral rectitude of the Divine 
Nature. This excellent man convinced my under- 
. standing, that even faith in Christ is of an inferior 
nature to this, and that it is only the means to ob- 
tain it. Such a conformity and obedience of the 
heart and conscience to the will of God ought to be 
my religion, as it was the religion of our Saviour 
himself. 

'' Thus, Madam, was I instructed by a master of 
arts, my private tutor, and when to his lessons I 
added my own careful examinations of the vulgar 
faith, and the mind of our Lord as I found it in the 
books, I was thoroughly satisfied, that an act of 
faith is an act of reason, and an act of reason ah 
act of faith, in religious matters ; that our Lord was 
not the great God ; nor a part of that compound, 
called the Triune-God ; the miserable invention of 
divines ; but, a more extraordinary messenger than 
the prophets under the law chosen by the divine 
wisdom, to publish the will of God to mankind, and 
sent under the character of his son, and spiritual 
heir of his inheritance the church, to new-form the 
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ages, and fix such good principles in the minds of 
men, as would be productive of all righteousness in 
the conversation : that he was sent to destroy sin 
and the kingdom of satan ; and to bring the human 
race to a perfect obedience to the will of the Supreme 
Being. 

^* All this, Madam^ was as plain to me as the 
sun in summer's bright day ; and therefore, instead 
of laying aside my understanding, and believing 
things without any rational ground or evidence at 
all ; instead of going into orders, to draw revealed 
conclusions from revealed propositions, and by a 
deep logic, make scripture consequences, that have 
no meaning in the words, for the faith of the people ; 
I was so free and ingenuous as to let my father 
know, that of all things in the world I never would 
be a parson, since the character obliged me to swear 
and subscribe to articles I could not find in my 
Bible; nor would 1, as a layman, ever read or join 
in the service of reading the tritheistic liturgy and 
offices he used in his family. I was determined, 
though I lost his favour and large fortune by the re« 
solution, to live and die a Christian deist; con- 
fessing before men die personal unity and perfections 
of the true God, and thq personal mediatorial office 
of Jesus Christ. As St. Paul maintained the per- 
sonal unity and absolute supremacy of the true God, 
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and in his description of the Deity, did not tell the 
Athenians, that he was a Triune Being, to be con- 
sidered under the notion of three persons, of three 
understandings and will, in a co-ordinate triplicity 
of all divine attributes and perfections; but one in- 
dividual personal Agent — one great Spirit, or mind, 
self-existent, and omnipotent in wisdom and action 
— one supreme Almighty Creator and Governor of 
the wjorld, the God and Father of Jesus Christ ; I 
shall therefore, in obedience to the apostle, and to 
the other inspired writers, believe in and worship 
the same God, the one God, the only true God, 
as our Lord says in Matthew and Mark ; through 
the alone mediation and intercession of Jesus 
Christ, our Redeemer and only begotten Son 
of God ; depending upon the effectual aid and 
assistance of the blessed Spirit, in hope of a glorious 
immortality. This is, this shall be my religion, 
whatever I may feel from an antichristian tyranny, 
on account of the confession. Though an outrage 
of uncharitable zeal should strip me of every worldly 
comfort, and reduce me to a want of bread. If I 
should become a spectacle to men and angels by 
this faith, yet I will believe as Jesus Christ and his 
apostles have ordered the world to believe. No un- 
intelligible cant, or scholastic jargon for me. The 
Holy Ghost has in scripture expressed it sufficiently 
and unexceptionably clear, that there is One Su- 
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preme Independent First-Cause of all things, a 
Spirit," that is, One Spirit, One God ; I am God, and 
there is none like me : I am God, and there is none 
else, beside Me; with Me; none but Me; Thus 
does the Holy Ghost declare ; and what signify the 
despicable, heretical declarations of the doctors, in 
respect of this ? 

'^ Then, as a test of Christianity, the same blessed 
Spirit adds, that Jesus is the true Messiah, was sent 
from God to reveal his will for the salvation of man, 
and is the only Mediator betwixt God and man. 
Thus has the Holy Ghost regulated our faith and 
practice, and I think it incumbent on me to mind 
what he says, and flee the invented pieties of our 
theologers. I did so, and disobliged my father. 
I lost his favour entirely. He would take no farther 
notice of me, and I became as you see a wanderer.'' 

This discourse, delivered with my fire and action, 
' amazed Miss Harcourt so greatly, that for some 
time after I had done, she could not speak, but con- 
tinued looking with great earnestness at me. At 
last however she said, '* I am glad, Sir, it has been 
my fate to meet with you, and must, when there is 
more time, converse with you on this subject. My 
father and I have had some doubts as to the truth 
of the Athanasian creed ; but he told me, he did not 
choose to examine the .thing, as it had the sanction 
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of ages, and was believed by the greatest divines in 
all nations. If it be wrong, let the churchmen an- 
swer for it. But this does not satisfy me ; and since 
I have seen one that has forsaken all rather than 
live a disciple of Athanasius, after a thorough ex- 
amination of the system; and that you have now 
said some things against it that shew the folly of 
believing it^ and make it a faith the most prepos- 
terous and unreasonable, I am determined to enquire 
into the merit of it, and see if Christians ought to 
acknowledge the supreme dominion and authority of 
God the Father ; that the Father is absolutely God, 
the great God in the absolute supreme sense by na- 
ture; and the Son, only a God by^^ommunication 
of divinity from the Father, that is, by having re- 
ceived from the Father, the supreme cause, his 
being, attributes, and power over the whole crea- 
tion : or, if they ought to ascribe supreme authority, 
and original independent absolute dominion to God 
the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost; 
three distinct supreme Go^ls, and yet but one su- 
preme God, as the church informs us in her famous 
creed, and thereby makes us swallow a contradic- 
tion, as I have often thought, and a doctrine against 
which a great number of texts can be produced. 
This I will examine. My reason shall be no longer 
silent in so important a case. If a Trinity in unity 
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of equal minds or Gods is not to be proved by the 
inspired writings, tbe doctors preaching it, and by 
creed requiring it, will be no justifiable plea or ex- 
cuse for me, I am sensible, in the great rising day. 
I had better, in such case, leave all as you have 
bravely done, were my father so orthodox and furi- 
ous a bigot as to force me to be a religionist 
against my conscience. What I have to beg of you, 
Sir," Miss Habcourt continued, 'Ms, that you 
will to-morrow, oblige me with your thoughts on 
the texts 1 have marked, as produced by orthodox 
divines for their mysterious religion *. If you make 
me sensible that those texts do not prove the doc- 
trine they are brought for, and of consequence, that 
the doctrine of the Trinity as by them taught, is 
the work of uninspired writers, I shall renounce it to 

* The texts produced by Miss Harcourt, the next 
Aay, in a sheet of paper, she gave me, and in my written 
explication of them in answer, I satisfied her, that the 
letter of scripture was not full in favor of contradiction, 
and that where it had any appearance of being so, reason 
allowed the purest modesty to use some freedom in inter- 
preting, and take the texts in a lower meaning, such a 
liberty as protestants take with the words ' this is my 
body,' when they reject the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion. By this means I made a convert of her. This 
lady became a strict Christian-Deist. 
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be sure. I will«no longer mistake contradictions for 
mysteries. The schemes and inventions of men 
shall not pass with me for the revelations of God." 
Here Mr. Harcourt came up to us, and desired 
to know, if it was a fair question, what we two had 
been talking so earnestly on ; for it seemed at a dis- 
tance to be something more than ordinary. " I will 
tell you, Sir," his daughter replied, and immediately 
began to relate the whole conference, and her reso- 
lution. " Your resolution," the father said, " is ex- 
cellent. You have not only my consent, but I 
recommend it to you as the noblest work you can 
employ any time on. For my part, Sir," Mr. Har- 
couBT continued, turning himself to me, " I never 
liked this part of our protestant religion, and have 
often wished our public prayers had been more con- 
formable to the simplicity of the gospel ; that we 
had been contented with what our Master and the 
Holy Spirit delivered, and not made human compo- 
sitions the standard of salvation : but since the 
church in her wisdom has thought it should be 
otherwise, I have submitted to her authority, and 
been silent on the doctrines she claims a right to 
determine ; though some of them to m^ appear 
doubtful, and others repugnant to scripture : beside, 
my studies have been in other fields than that of 
controversy : mathematics and antiquities have em- 
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ployed my time, and I have neither taste nor 
capacity for that criticism which is necessary for 
the examination of such points : greatly however 
do I honour those who have the ability and patience 
to go through the work, as I must own it is of the 
utmost importance, and that the orthodox faith is 
a sad thing,' if the truth be, after all our Athana- 
sian believing, that Christ is no more than God's 
instrument, as St. Peter and St. Paul name him ; 
a successful teacher of wisdom, righteousness, sane- 
tification, and redemption : and that God is to be 
owned and praised, as the true, chief, and original 
cause of all spiritual blessings, according to the 
counsel of his own will, his own good pleasure* 
purpose, &c. without partner or second person to 
intreat and satisfy for us. If this be the case, may 
the Lord have mercy on our poor orthodox souls : 
and as it may be so, I honour you for enquiring into 
the matter, and especially for your good Spirit in 
preferring the things that are eternal, when what 
you thought truth could not be held with things 
temporal. I have," Mr. Ha rcourt continued, " a 
very great esteem for you on this account, and 
if I can be of service to you, I will. He imagined 
I might want money, and if I did, he would lend me 
a hundred guineas, without interest, payable on my 
note of hand, when I could. He immediately took 
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out of his pocket-book a bank note for that sum^ 
and pressed me to accept it. He likewise invited 
me to stay at his house, while he continued in the 
country^ which would be for a month longer. He 
assured rae also, that I might make it my residence 
after he left it, if I pleased ; there would be two ser- 
vants to attend me^ and there was excellent mutton, 
and other things for my table. Nor is this all, you 
shall have the key of my study." 

These offers astonished me, and I said, ** most 
generous Sir, I return you the thanks of a grateful 
heart, and will ever remember your goodness to me 
with^hat sense such uncommon kindness deserves, 
though I cannot enjoy the benefits you would make 
me happy with. As to money I do not want any 
yet, and when I do it will be time enough for me to 
borrow, if I should find any one, like you, so bene- 
volently disposed as to lend me cash without secu- 
rity and interest : and as to staying at your house, 
that offer I cannot accept, as I am engaged to 
a near and rich friend, who will be to me a sub- 
altern providence, if be can be found, and secure me 
from the evils my attachment to truth has exposed 
me to. One week however I will stay with you, 
since you are so good as to invite me ixi this kind 



manner.'' 



Here then I stayed a week, and passed it in a 
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most happy way. Mr. Harcodrt was fond of me, 
and did every thing in his power to render the place 
agreeable. His lovely daughter was not only as 
civil as it was possible to be, but did me the honour 
to commence a friendship with me, which lasted 
from that time till dedth destroyed the golden thread 
that linked it. 

Reader, this young lady, Harriot Eusebia 
Harcourt, was the foundress of a religious house 
of protestant recluses, who are still a society in that 
part of Richmondshire where I first saw her and her 
father. They are under no vow, but while they 
please to continue members, live as they do in nunr 
neries, and in piety, and in all the parts of the 
Christian temper, endeavour a resemblance of their 
divine Lord and Master ; with this distinction how- 
erer, that to the plan of the regards due from man 
by the divine Law to Qod, to his fellow-creatures, 
and to himself, they add music and painting for 
their diversion, and unbend their minds in these de* 
lightful arts, for a few hours every day. This makes 
them excel in these particulars. They are great 
masters in all kinds of music, and do wonders with 
the peooiL 

Eusebia was but just turned of twenty when I 
first saw her, in the year 1725, and then her musical 
performances were admirable ; her pictures had the 
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ordonoance, colouring, and expression of a great 
master. She was born with a picturesque- genius, 
and a capacity to give measure and movement to 
compositions of harmony. Her music at the time I 
am speakii% of had a most surprising power ; and 
in painting, long before this time,, she astonished. 
When she was a child, nine years old, and had no 
master, she would sketch with a black lead pencil 
on a sheet of paper the pictures of various kinds 
that came in her way, and make such imitations as 
deserved the attention of judges. This made her 
father get her an eminent master, and she had not 
been long under his direction, when she was able to 
infuse a soul into her figures, and motion into her 
compositions. She not only drew, lands.oapes,. and 
low subjects with a success great as Teniers, but 
evinced by her paintings, that she brought into the 
world with her an aptitude for works of a superior 
class. Her pictures shew that she was not the last 
among the painters of history. They are as valuable 
for the merit of the execution as for the merit of the 
subjects. 

Her histories of the Revelations of St. John, 
which she finished a little before her death, from the 
first vision to the last, demonstrated a genius very 
wonderful, and that her hand was perfected at the 
same time with her imagination. If this series of 
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pictures is not in every respect equal to Giotto's on 
the same subject, which I have seen in the cloister 
of St. Clare at Naples ; they are at least treated with 
greater truth, and shew that the imagination of the 
painter had a hand and eye at its disposal to display 
the finest ideas. The great artist is obvious in 
them. 

The first picture of this Series is a representation 
of the inside of the glorious temple, that was made 
the grand scene of all the things St. John saw in the 
Spirit; the golden-lamp-sconce, called the seven 
candlesticks, which afforded the sanctuary all its 
light, and the august personage, who appears in re- 
fulgent brightness in the vision, in the midst of the 
seven golden candlesticks. The majestic and god- 
like form which the apostle beheld is wonderfully 
painted. He is represented with more than human 
majesty. Like Raphael in his picture of the Eternal 
Father, in one of the Vatican chapels, she does not 
inspire us merely with veneration, she strikes us 
even with an awful terror: elle n'inspire pas une 
simple veneration, elle-imprime une terreur respec- 
tueuse. In his right hand, this grand person holds 
the main shaft that supports the six branches of the 
six lighted lamps, and the seventh lamp at the top 
of the main trunk, which gleam like a rod of seven 
stars,.as it is written, * having in his hand seven 
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Stars/ and in this attitude^ with his face to the 
apostle, he appears in the midst of the seven golden 
candlesticks, the emblems of the churches walking, 
or attending to trim them, the churches ; with a 
siharp two-edged sword, that is, the powerful word 
of God, as Aaron walked to trim the real lamps with 
the golden snuffers. St. John is seen on the £oor. 
He is looking in great surprise at the whole appear- 
ance, and as with amazement he beholds the divine 
Person in the vision^ he seems struck with dread, 
and going to faint away: as he says in the Apoca- 
lypse, * When I saw him, I fell at his feet as dead.' 
The next picture in this series is a continuation 
of, or another representation of the inside of the 
temple, the golden liamp-sconce of seven golden 
candlesticks, and the august personage in refulgent 
brightness, and splendors transcendently glorious ; 
but with this difference, that in this piece, the divine 
personage does not hold the main shaft of the 
bmnches of lights in his right-hand, or stand in the 
midst of the candlesticks ; but, notwithstanding his 
sublime dignity, is painted with a godlike compas- 
sion in his face and manner, and with the greatest 
tenderness raises and supports the Apostle. You 
see him, as described by Stv John; *• he laid his 
right-hiand upon me,' the hand which before held 
the seven stars, or lighted golden lamps, that exhi^ 
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bitexl an appearance not unlike a constellation of 
stars ; * saying unto me, fear not. I am the first 
and the last. I am he that liveth, even though 
I was dead, and behold I am alive for evermore » 
Amen. And I have the keys of hell and of death.' 
One almost hears these words from the lips of the 
august form, so wonderfully is the figure painted, 
so happily has the pencil counterfeited nature, and 
the apostle appears to revive in transports, as he 
knows from the words that it is his Lord and Master 
is speaking to him. It is a fine picture. 

The third painting in this series is the sub- 
sequent vision in the 4th and 5th chapters of the 
Revelation of John the Divine, In a part of the 
heavens that are opened, the throne of God is repre- 
sented by a crystal seat or glory, and from it pro- 
ceed flashings of a bright flame like lighttiing and 
thunder, to represent the awful majesty of the One, 
and One Only, True God, the Supreme Lord of all 
things : seven lamps of fire are burning before this 
throne, as emblems of the seven spirits, or principal 
servants of God, to shew with what purity, con- 
stancy, and zeal, the spirits of the just made perfect 
serve God in the heavenly church ; and next them 
appears a crystal sea of great brightness and beauty ; 
much more glorious than the brazen sea in the 
temple, which held the water for the use of the 
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priests. This sea alludes to that purity that is 
required in all persons who have the honour and 
happiness of a near approach to God, as he mani- 
fests himself on the throne of inaccessible light, or, 
in the moral shechinah in this lower world*. The 
next figures are the four living creatures, or cheru- 
bim of Ezekiel, which our English translation very 
badly renders four beasts ; and they are placed in 
the middle of each side of the throne, in the whole 

* As the first notion of God's glory, in the scripture, 
is a physical notion, and signifies the manifestation of 
God, by fire, light, clouds, brightness, and other meteor- 
ous symbols, such as the marching pillars of fire and 
cloud that went before the Israelites, and the shechinah 
in the Holy of Holies, which the Jews called the visible 
presence ; so is there a glory of God in a moral signifi- 
cation. There is a shechinah in a physical sense by fire, 
light, and refracted colours : and there is a moral she- 
chinah, or glory, when men live in obedience to all the 
divine laws, and walk as children of light. This shews 
the special presence of God in the righteous, as much as 
the cloud of glory did manifest him in the temple. The 
power and wisdom and goodness of God are displayed 
in the holy lives of men. Like the heavens they declare 
his glory, and are the visible epistle of Christ to the 
world, written not with ink, but with the spirit of the 
Living God. * Know ye not that ye are the temple of 
God, and that his Spirit dwelleth in you?' 
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circle round about, full of eyes, not only before but 
behind, so as to have a direct and full view every 
way, witbout-side them ; on seats, are the four and 
twenty elders placed^ in white and shining garments, 
with crowns of gold upon their heads. The person 
who sits on the throne appears in great majesty and 
glory, and round about his throne the most beauti- 
ful rainbow is seen ; to express the glory of God, 
and his faithfulness to his covenant and promise : 
the four living creatures next the throne, who repre- 
sent the angels attendant on the shechinah, and have 
the appearance of a lion, a calf, a man, and an 
eagle full of eyes, and with six wings, to express 
the great understanding and power of the angels, 
their activity, constancy, and good will ; they are 
drawn in the^ct of adoring and praising the eternal 
living God ; and are answered by the four and 
twenty elders, the representatives of the people^ 
the churches. So inimitably are all these things 
painted, that the faces of the cherubim and the four 
and twenty elders seem to move in worship and 
thanksgiving : one acquainted with the divine songs, 
cannot help fancying that he hears the four living 
creatures, saying, * Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty, which was, and is, and is to come ; who 
for ever wast, and for ever wilt be, the one true God, 
the everlasting Lord ;' and that the elders, that is. 
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the Christian people, reply, * Thoa art worthy, 
Lord, to receive glory, and honour, and power : for 
Thou hast created all things, and for Thy pleasure 
they are and were created.' 

The apostle St. John, appears in great admira- 
tion, on account of the things before him, but seems 
more particularly affected by a book sealed with 
seven seals, which the person who sits on the throne 
holds in his right-hand ; an angel who is painted in 
the act of proclaiming with a loud voice, * Who is 
worthy to open the book, and to loose the seals 
thereof;' and a lamb with seven horns and eyes, 
standing just before the throne, within the circles of 
the cherubim and elders : this Lamb, represented as 
a sacrifice, and with seven horns and eyes, to shew 
the power, wisdom, and goodness of our Lord in the 
work of redemption, and the accomplishment of all 
God's designs of wisdom and grace, engages the 
attention and wonder of the apostle; and as this 
Lamb of Ood receives the book from the person on 
the throne, a rising joy appears through the asto- 
nishment of St. John, and seems to be encreasing, 
as he hears the living creatures and the elders sing 
a new song, or hymn of a new compositi(m, which 
expresses the peculiar honour of the Son of Ood, and 
our peculiar engagements to him, in these words 
'Thou art worthy to take the book, and to open the 
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seals thereof: for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed 
us unto God by thy blood, out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and people, and nation. Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain to receive power and riches, 
and wisdom and strength, and honour, and glory, 
and blessing. Blessing, and honour, and glory, and 
power, be unto him, that sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb for ever and ever.' And as the 
angels conclude this solemn act of worship by say- 
ing ' Amen ;' and the people by worshipping him 
that liveth for ever and ever, the true God, who 
liveth and reigneth from everlasting to everlasting ; 
and having raised up his Son Jesus, sent him to 
bless you in turning every one of you from his 
iniquities ; the apostle seems in pleasure to join 
them, and shews a sensibility and action that is 
very wonderful. It is a charming picture. The 
divine artist has treated the whole subject with the 
most elaborate and beautiful expression, and with a 
delightful richness of local colours. This painting 
gives the beholder a fjull and fine idea of the vision. 
But it was not only in painting, and in music, 
that Miss Harcourt excelled: she had when I 
first saw her, made great progress in her studies, 
and discovered in her conversation extraordinary 
abilities. She talked wisely and learnedly on many 
subjects, and in so charming a manner, that she 
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entered into the possession of the heart, and the ad* 
miration of all that heard her : nor was it only 
in pure Italian, Spanish, and other languages that 
she could express her notions ; but, in the correctest 
Latin she often spoke to me, and for an hour would 
discourse in the Roman tongue, with as great ease 
as if she had been talking English. She spoke it 
without any manner of difiSculty, which was more 
than I could do. I was slow, and paused some- 
times ; but that young lady went on with that volu- 
bility of tongue the women are born with. The 
language being Latin was no check to her natural 
fluency of speech. 

To all this let me add, and with truth I can add 
it, thatEusEBiA, from the time I was first acquaint- 
ed with her to her death, walked in the fear of the 
Lord, and of consequence in the comforts of the 
Holy Ghost. Religion from her infancy was her 
stated and ordinary business, and her sole concern 
to know and to do her duty to God and men. The 
Proverbs of Solomon and the pattern of Christ, were 
her study when a very young girl, and from both 
she acquired a conduct so prudent and evangelical, 
that she seemed at the greatest heights of grace and 
goodness which a mortal can reach, and appeared 
as one that had made a prodigious profipiency in 
divine knowledge, and in every virtue; yet there 
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vras nothing gloomy, or even formal in her be- 
haviour : she was good-humour itself: frank and 
free ; quite easy, and for ever cheerful. 

Miss Harcoubt, at the time I am speaking of, 
that is, in the one and twentieth year of her age, 
had all the qualities that constitute a beauty : she 
was tall and graceful, and in every action, and her 
whole behaviour, to the last, degree charming ; her 
eyes were vastly fine, large and long, even with her 
face, black as night, and had a sparkling brightness 
as great as could appear from the refraction of 
diamonds : her hair was as the polished jet, deep 
and glossy ; and yet, her complexion fresh as the 
glories of the spring, and her lips like a beautiful 
flower. 

This lady was nine years abroad with her 

father, who died of the plague at Constantinople in 
1733, and in the course of her travels, did me the 
honour to write me many fine letters, in which she 
obliged me with her remarks on the things and 
people they saw in many countries. We held a 
correspondence together, for a considerable part of 
the. time, and in return for her valuable favours, I 
sent her the best account I could give of the mat- 
ters that came in my way. These letters may per- 
haps appear some day. 

In 1734 Mrs. Harcourt returned to England, 
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and brought over with her some ladies, who became 
constituents of her claustral house. They formed 
the most rational and happy society that ever 
united, and during the life of the foundress, resided 
sometime in one of the Western Islands, but for the 
most part in Richmondshire. Since her death, 
which happened in 1745, they have lived entirely in 
the North of England, separated from all the world 
by the most dreadful mountains. They were but 
twelve in number for several years, but, in the sixth 
year of the Institute, Mrs. Harcoubt encreased it 
to twenty-four members, by taking in twelve el^ves 
or disciples. The twelve seniors govern a year 
about in their turns, unless it be the request of the 
house, that the superior for the year past should 
continue in the office another year. This, and their 
easy circumstances, secure their peace, and as they 
are ever wise to that which is good, and simple con- 
cerning evil, they lead most happy lives : nor can 
it be otherwise with mortals who cultivate the grace 
of humility, the want of which lies at the bottom of 
all contentions, and by a Christian prudence, make 
it their main work to facilitate the practice of piety, 
and to promote the pleasure and the lustre of it 
Glorious women ! to letters, arts, and piety, they 
devote those hours which others waste in vanities 
the most senseless and despicable ; and pursuant to 
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the advice^ and according to the rule drawn up bj 
their illustrious foundress, live as beings that have 
souls designed for eternity. They act continually 
upon a future prospect, and give all diligence in 
making constant advances toward the perfect day. 
Mrs. Harcoubt shewed them, what an uninspired 
mortal could do by the means of grace ; that it was 
possible for assisted human nature, feeble as flesh 
and blood is, to resist temptations the most violent, 
and by the supreme motives of our religion, acquit 
ourselves like Christians. If there be a devil to 
assault, a corrupt heart to oppose, and many diffi- 
culties to be encountered, yet her conduct was a 
demonstration, that those who are heirs of the 
heavenly country, may choose and prosecute their 
best interests, and improve the divine life to a high 
degree. ** Let us,'^ she used to say, ** make salva- 
tion not only a concern on the bye, but the govern- 
ing aim through the present life, and we shall not 
only live like the primitive Christians, but die for our 
holy faith, with more resolution than the worthies of 
Ghreece and Rome, though death should appear in 
all his array of terrors. Neither adversity nor pros- 
perity could then tempt us to drop a grain of in- 
cense before any idol, or commit any action that 
dishonoured the gospel. Let what will happen, in 
all events, we should secure the future happiness of 
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our souls, and thereby provide for the everlasting 
glory and felicity of our bodies too in the morning 
of the resurrection. Of Mrs, Harcourt, a further 
account will be found in the Memoirs of Several 
Ladies of Great Britain, 1755, 8vo. p. 324. 

The twenty-fifth day of June I took my. leave of 
Miss Harcourt and her father, and the rest of tiie 
good company, and on horses I borrowed, we re- 
turned to the philosophers at UlubrsB. It was nine- 
teen miles round of most terrible road; a great 
part of it being deep and swampy bottom, with 
holes up to the horses shoulders in some places; 
and for several miles, we were obliged to ride on the 
sides of very steep and craggy mountains, in a path 
so very narrow, that we risked life, and passed in 
terror : a wrong step would have been destruction 
beyond recovery. It was likewise no small per- 
plexity to find, that I was going back again, the 
course being south and south-west; and that there 
was no other way of journeying from Mr. H arcourt's 
to Ulubree, but through the pass I first travelled from 
Westmorland ; unless I rode from Mr. Harcourt's 
into Cumberland, and then round through Bishop- 
rick to the valley the gentlemen lived in. On then 
Iwent at all hazards, and in a tedious manner was 
forced to creep the way : but to make some amends, 
the prospects from the hills were fine, and things 
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very curious occurred. Groups of crests of moun- 
taiDs appeared here and there, like large cities with 
towers and old Gothic edifices, and from caverns in 
their sides torrents of water streamed out, and 
tumbled in various courses to the most delightful 
vales below. In some of the vast hills there were 
openings quite through, so as to see the sun, at the 
end of three or four thousand yards ; and in many 
of them were sloping caverns, very wonderful to 
behold. 

I found in one of them, near the top of a very 
high mountain, a descent like steps of stairs, that 
was in breadth and height like the aisle of a church, 
for three hundred yards, and then ended at a kind 
of door, or small arched opening, that was high 
enough for a tall man to walk into a grand room 
which it led to. This chamber was a square . of 
seventeen yards, and had an arched roof about 
twenty high. The stone of it was a green marble, 
not earthy and opaque, but pure and crystalline, 
which made it appear very beautiful, as the walls 
were as smooth as if the best polish had made them 
so. There was another opening or door at the 
other side of this chamber, and from it likewise 
went a descent like steps, but the downward pas- 
sage here was much steeper than the other I had 
come to, and the opening not more than one third as 
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wide and high ; narrowing gradually to the bottom 
of the sloping road, till it ended in a round hole, a 
yard and a quarter every way. I could see the day 
at the opening below, though it seemed at a great 
distance from me, and as it was not dangerous to 
descend, I determined to go down. 

The descent was four hundred and seventy-nine 
yards in a straight line, and opened in a view of 
meadows, scattered trees, and streams > that were 
enchantingly fine. There appeared to be about four 
and twenty acres of fine land, quite surrounded with 
the most frightful precipices in the world, and in 
the centre of it a neat and pretty little country 
house, on an easy rising ground. I could discover 
with my long glass a young and handsome woman 
sitting at the door, engaged in needle-work of some 
kind ; and on the margin of a brook hard by, an- 
other charmer stood, angling for fish of some sort : 
a garden appeared near the mansion that was well 
improved ; and in the fields were sheep and goats, 
horses and cows ; cocks and hens, ducks and geese, 
were walking about the ground ; and I could per- 
ceive a college of bees. The whole formed a 
charming scene. 

Pleased with the view, and impatient to know 
who the two charmers were, I quite forgot the 
poor sittiation in which I left Tim, holding the 
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horsed at the mouth of the cavern, on the dangerous 
side of so high a hill, and proceeded immediately to 
the house, as soon as I had recovered myself from a 
fall. My foot slip'd in the passage, aLout six yards 
from the day, and I came rolling out of the mountain 
in a violent and surprising manner. It wJets just 
mid-day when I came up to the ladies, and as they 
did not see me till they chanced to turn round, they 
were so ama:ted at my appearing, they changed 
colour, and one of them shrieked aloud ; but this 
fright was soon over, on my assuring them that I 
was their most humble servant, and had against my 
will tumbled out of the hole that was at the bottom 
of that vast mountain before them. This I explained, 
and protested that I had not thought of paying them 
a visits when curiosity led me into an opiening near 
the top of the hill, as I was travelling On ; but that 
when I did get through so wonderful a passage, and 
saw what was still more strange, when I arrived in 
the vale, to wit, two ladies, in so wild and silent a 
place, I judged it my duty to pay my respects, and 
ask if you had any commands that I could execute 
in the world ? This was polite, they said, and gave 
me thanks; but told me, they had no other favour 
to ask than that I would dine with them, and inform 
them how it happened that I was obliged to travel 
over these scarce passable mountains, where there 
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was no society nor support to be had. Beside if in 
riding here you should receive a mischief, there was 
not a possibility of getting any relief. There must 
be something very extraordinary surely, that could 
cause you to journey over such frightful hills, and 
through the deep bottoms at the foot of them. 

** Ladies/' I replied, *' necessity and curiosity 
united are the spring that move me over these 
mountains, and enable me to bear the hardships I 
meet with in these ways. Forced from home by 
the cruelties of a step-mother, and forsaken by my 
father on her account, I am wandering about the 
precipices of Richmondshire in search of a gentle- 
man, my friend; to whose hospitable house and 
generous breast I should be welcome, if I could 
find out where he lives in some part of this remote 
and desolate region : and as my curiosity is more 
than ordinary, and I love to contemplate the works 
of nature, which are very grand and astonishing in 
this part of the world, I have gone many a mile out 
of my way while I have been looking for several days 
past for my friend, and have ventured into places 
where very few I believe would go. It was this 
taste for natural knowledge that travelled me down 
the inside of the mountain I am just come out of. 
If I had not had it, I should never have known 
there was so delightful a little country here as what 
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I now see : nor should I have had the honour and 
happiness of being known to you." 

** But tell me. Sir," one of these beauties said,^ 
*< how have you lived for several days among these 
rocks and desert places, as there are no inns in this^ 
country, nor a house, except this, here, that we 
know? are you the favorite of the fairies sind genies, 
or does the wise man of the hills, bring you every 
night in a cloud to his home?" 

'' It Iboks something like it, Madam," I answer- 
ed, ''and the thing to be sure must appear very 
strange, but it is like other strange things, when the 
nature of them is known, they appear easy and 
plain. This country I find consists, for the most 
part, of ranges and groups of mountains horrible to 
behold, and of bogs, deep swampy narrow bottoms, 
and waters that fall and run innumerable ways, but 
this is not always the case, like the charming plain 
I am now on, there are many flowery and delicious 
extensive pieces of ground, enclosed by vast sur- 
rounding hills ; the finest intervals betwixt the 
mountains : the sweetest interchange between hill 
and valley, I believe in all the world, is to be found 
in Richmondshire, and in several of those delightful 
vales I discovered inhabitants as in this place, but 
the houses are so separated by fells scarcely pas- 
sable, and torrents of water, that those who live ii\, 

VQL. II. H 
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the centre of one group of mountains, know nothing 
of many agreeable inhabitants that may dwell on the 
other side of the hills in an adjacent yale. If there 
had been a fine spot at the bottom of the precipice I 
found the opening in, and people living there, as might 
have been the case, you ladies who live here, could 
have no notion of them, as you knew nothing of a 
passage from the foot to the summit of yonder 
mountain, within side of the vast hill, and if you 
did, would never venture to visit that way : and as 
there is not a pass in this chain of hills, to ride or 
walk through, to the other side of them : but the 
"^ay out of this valley we are now in, as I judge 
from the trembling of the mountains all round us, 
must be an opening into some part of Cumberland. 
For this reason Stanemore hilh may have several 
families among them, though you have never heard 
of them, and I will now give you an account of 
some, who behaved in the most kind and generous 
manner to me. Here I began to relate some parti- 
culars conceriling my friend Price and his exeel- 
lent wife; the admirable Mrs. Buncoi? and Mrs. 
Fletcheh ; the philosophers who lived at Ulubrse, 
V to wbom I was returning: and the generous Mf. 
Harcoctrt, atid his excellent daughter, whom I 
left in the morning ; and at whose house I arrived 
by travelling up the dark bowels of a tremendous 
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mountain ; as, on the contrary, I arrived at theirs 
by a descent through ypnder frightful hill, till I 
came roUiiig out from within, in a very surprising 
and comical way ; a way that would have made you 
laugh, ladies; or, in a fright, cry out, if you had 
happened to be walking near the hole or opening in 
^he bottom of that hill, when,^ by a sHp of my foot, 
in descending, a few yards from the day, I tumbled 
over and over, not only down what remained of the 
dark steep within, but the high sloping bank that 
reaches from the outside of the opening to the first 
flat part of the vale. There is nothing wonderful 
then in my living in this lone country for so many 
days. The only strange thing is, considering the 
waters and swamps, that I was not drowned ; or, on 
account of the precipices and descents I have been 
engaged on, that I did not break my neck, or my 
bones; but so long we aye to live as Providence 
hath appointed for the accomplishment of the g^und 
divine scheme. Till the part allotted us is acted, 
we are secure. When it is done, we must go, and 
leave the stage for other players to come on." 

The ladies seemed greatly entertained with my 
histories, and especially with my tumbling out of the 
mountain into their vale. They laughefl very heartily ; 
but told me, if they had happened to be sitting 
near the hole, in the bottom of that tremendous 
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rocky mountain, as they sometimes did, and often 
wondered where the opening went to, and that I 
had come rolling down upon them, they would have 
been frightened out of their senses, for they must 
have thought it a very strange appearance ; without 
hearing the history of it, they must think it a pro- 
digious occurrence, or exception, from the constant 
affairs of nature. 

•* This might be, ladies," I answered, " but from 
seeing me before your eyes you must own, that 
many things may be fact, which at first may seem to 
exceed the common limits of truth. Impossible or 
supernatural some people conclude many cases to 
be that have not the least difficulty in them, but 
happen to be made of occurrences and places they 
have not seen, nor heard the like of before. Things 
thought prodigious or incredible by ignorance and 
weakness, will appear to right knowledge and a 
due judgment very natural and accountable to the 
thoughts." 

Here a footman came up to us, to let his mistress < 
know that dinner was on the table, and we immedi- 
ately went in to an excellent one. The ladies were 
very civil to me, and exerted a good humour to 
shew me, I suppose, that my arrival was not dis- 
agreeable to them, though I tumbled upon their 
habitation, like the genie of the caverns, from the 
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hollows of the mountains. They talked in an easy, 
rational manner, and asked me^ many questions that 
shewed they were no strangers to books and men 
and things : but at last it came to pass, that the 
eldest of those ladies, who acted as mistress of the 
house and* seemed to be about one or two and 
twenty, desired to know the name of the gentleman 
I was looking for among these hills, and called my 
friend. '' My reason. Sir, for asking is, that you 
answer so exactly in face and person to a descrip- 
tion of a gentleman I heard not very long ago, that I 
imagine it may be in my power to direct you right." 
" Madam," I replied, ** the gentleman I am in 
search of is Charles Turner, who was my sghool- 
fellow, and my senior by a year in the university, 
which he left two years before Ldid, and went from 
Dublin to the north of England, to inherit a paternal 
estate on the decease of his father. There was an 
uncommon friendship between this excellent young 
man and me, and he made me promise him, in a 
solemn manner, to call upon him as soon as it was 
in my power ; assuring me at the same time, that if 
by any changes and chances in this lower hemis- 
phere, I was ever brought into any perplexities, and 
be alive, I should be welcome to him and what he 
had, and share in his happiness in this world, while 
I pleased. Tliis is the man I want, a man, for hi^ 
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years, one of the wisest and best of the race. His 
honest heart had no design in words. He ever 
spoke what he meant, and therefore, I am sure he is 
my friend." 

To this the lady answered, " Sir, since Charles 
TuRKEB is the man you want, your enquiry is sit an 
end, for you are now at his house ; and I, who am 
his sister, bid you welcome to Skelsmore-Vale in 
his name. He has been for a year and a half last 
past in Italy, and a little before he went, gave me 
such a description of you as enabled me to guess 
who you were after I had looked a while at you, and 
he added to his description a request to me, that if 
you should happen to call here, while I happened 
to be in the country, that I would receive you, as if 
you were himself; and when I removed, if 1 could 
not, or did not choose to stay longer in the coun- 
try that I would make you an offer of the house, and 
give you up all the keys of it, to make use of it and 
his servants, and the best things the place affords, 
till his return ; which is to be, he says, in less than 
a year. Now, Sir, in regard to my brother and his 
friend, I not only offer you what he desired I should, 
but 1 will stay a month here longer than I intended ; 
for this lady, my cousin, Martha Jacquelot, and 
I, had determined to go to Scarborough next week, 
and from thence to London : nor is this all, as I 
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know I shall the more oblige my brother the civiller 
I am to you, I will, when the Scarborough season is 
oyer, if you choose to spend the winter here, come 
back to Skelsmore-Vale, and stay till Mr. Turner 
returns." 

This discourse astonished me to the last degree, 
to hear that I was at my friend Turner's house* 
he abroad, and to be so for another year ; the pos- 
session of his seat offered me; and his charming 
sister so very civil and good, as to assure me she 
would return from the Spa^ and stay with me till her 
brother came home: were things so unexpected 
and extraordinary, that I was for some time silent, 
and at a loss what to say. I .paused for some 
minutes, with my eyes fastened on this beauty, and 
then said ** Miss Turner, the account you have 
given of your brother, and the information that I 
am now at his house, his friendly offers to me by 
you, and your prodigious civility, in resolving to re- 
turn from Scarborough, to stay with me here till 
your brother arrives, are things so strange so un- 
common, and exceedingly generous and kind, that 
I am quite amazed at what I hear/ and want words 
to express my obligations, and the grateful sense I 
have of such favours. ^ Accept my thanks, and be 
assured, that while I live, I shall properly remember 
the civility and benevolence of this day ; and be 
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ever rejady if occasion offered, and the fates should 
put it in my power, to make a due return. Your 

• 

offer, Madam, in particular, is so high an honour 
done me, and shews a spirit so humane, as I told 
you I was an unfortunate one, that I shall ever 
think of it with pleasure, and mention it as a rare 
instance of female worth ; but as to accepting these 
most kind offers I cannot do it. Since Mr. Turner 
is from home, I will go and visit another friend I 
have in this country, to whom I shall be welcome, 
I believe, till your brother returns. To live by my- 
self here at my friend's expence, would not be right, 
nor agreeable to me: and as to confining you, 
Madam, in staying with me, I would not do it for 
the world." ** Sir," Miss Turner replied, " in re- 
spect of my staying here, it will be no confinement 
to me, I assure you. My heart is not set upon 
going to London. It was only want of company 
made Miss Jacquelot and me think of it, and if 
you will stay with us, we will not even go to Scar- 
borough this season." This was goodness indeed, 
but against staying longer than two or three days, I 
had many good reasons that made it necessary for 
me to depart: beside the unreasoiiableness of my 
being an expence to Mr. Turner in his absence, or 
confining his sister to the country ; there was Orton- 
Lodge, where I had left O'Fin, my lad, at work, to 
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l¥hich I could not avoid going again : and there was 
Miss Melmoth, on whom I had promised to wait, 
and did intend to ask her if she would give me her 
hand, as I liked her and her circumstances ^ and 
fancied she would live with me in any retreat I 
pleased to name ; which was a thing that would be 
most pleasing to my mind. It is true, if Charles 
Turner had come home, while I stayed at his 
house, it was possible I might have got his sister, 
who was a very great fortune: but this was an. un- 
certainty however, and in his absence, I could not 
in honour make my addresses to her : if it should be 
against his mind, it would be acting a false part, 
while I was eating his bread. Miss Turner to be 
sure had fifty thousand pounds at her own disposal, 
and so far as I could judge of her mind, during the 
three days that I stayed with her at Skelsmore- 
Vale, I had some reason to imagine her heart might 
be giained : but for a man worth nothing to do this, 
in her brother's house, without his leave, was a part 
I could not act, though by missing her I had been 
brought to beg my bread. Three days then only I 
could be prevailed on to stay, and the time indeed 
w^3 happily spent. 

Miss Turner was good-humoured, sensible, 
and discreet, as one could wish a woman to be, 
talked pleasantly upon common subjects, and was 
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well acquainted with the three noblest branches of 
polite learning, antiquity, history, and geography. 
It was a fine entertainment to hear her. She like- 
wise understood music, and sung, and played well 
on the small harpsicord ; but her moral character 
shed the brightest lustre on her soul. Her thoughts 
and words were ever employed in promoting God's 
glory, her neighbour's benefit, and her own true 
welfare ; and her hand very often, in giving to tbe 
poor. One third of her fine income she devoted to 
the miserable, and was in every respect so cliaritabie, 
that she never indulged the least intemperance in 
speaking. She detested that calumny and reproach 
which assassinates a credit, as much as she abhorred 
the shedding a man's blood. The goodness of her 
heart was greatindeed : the integrity of her Jife was 
glorious. She was perfection, so far as the thing is 
consistent with the nature and state of man here, as 
it was possiULe for a mortal to be exempt from blame 
in life, and blemish of soul. An absolute exemption 
firom faults cannot ;be the cc^hdttion of aay cine in 
this world: But, to the ladies I now speak, you 
may, like Miss Turiter, be eminently good, if 
you will do your best to be perfect, in such a kind 
and degree as humaii frailty doth admiit. 

Miss Jacquelot was by the head lower thaa 
Miss Turner, and her hair the very reverse of my 
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friend's sister, that is, black as the raven; but she 
had a most charming little persoiij aiiid a mind 
adoroed with ^ finest qualifications* Reason 
never lost the command in her, nor ceased to have 
an infiuence upon whatever she did. It secured her 
mind from being ever discomposed,* awd disengaged 
her life from the inconvenienciies wl^ch a disregard 
to reason exposes us to. By a managemient It dic- 
tated, she enjoyed perpetual innocence and peace. 
She never uttered a word that intrenched upon 
piety, infringed parity, or disturbed the happiness 
of any one, nor at any time shewed tlie least sign of 
a vain and light spirit : yet she had a sportfulness 
of wit and fancy that was delightful, when she could 
handsomely and innocently use it^and loved to 
exert the; sallies of wit in a lepid way, when they 
had no tendency to defile or discompose her rmind^ 
to wrong or harm the hearer, or her neighbour, or to 
violate any of the grand duties incumbent on us; 
piety, charity, justice, and sobriety. Every thing 
that reason made unfit to be expressed, in relation 
to these virtues, she always carefully avoided ; but 
otherwise, such things excepte^y would enliven and 
instruct by good sense in jocular expression, in. a 
way the most chasming and phasing. She waa 
very wise, agreeable and happy. She was ^very 
good and worthy. 
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This young lady was a great master on the fiddle, 
and very knowing in connoisance. She painted well, 
and talked in an astonishing manner, for a woman, 
and for her years, of pictures, sculpture, and medals. 
She was indeed a fine creature in soul and hody. 

With these ladies I spent three days in Skels- 
more-Vale ; and the time we talked, walked, played, 
and laughed away. Sometimes we rambled about 
the hills, and low adown the dales. Sometimes we 
sat to serious ombre; and often went to music 
by the falling-streams. Miss Turner sung, Miss 
Jacquelot played the fiddle, and on my German 
flute I breathed the softest airs. We were a happy 
three, and parted with regret on every side. Fain 
would they have had me stay, and Scarborough and 
London should be thought of no more ; but the 
reason of things was against it, and the 28th day of 
June I took my leave. Through the mountain I had 
descended, I went up again to Tim and my horses; 
who were stabled in the mouth of the cavern above, 
and had got provender from the vale below. 

The sun was rising as we mounted the horses^ 
and struck me so powerfully with the surpassing 
splendour and majesty of its appearance, so cheered 
me by the gladsome influences, and intimate refresh- 
ment of its all-enlivening beams, that I was con- 
triving an apology as I rode on, for the first adorers 
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of the solar orb, and imagined they intended no^ 
thing more than the worship of the transcendent 
majesty of the invisible Creator, under the symbol 
of his most excellent and nearly resembling creature ; 
and this according to some impeifect tradition, that 
man, as a compound Being, had, in the beginning, 
a visible glorious presence of Jehovah Elohim, a 
visible exhibition of a more distinguished preseqce 
by an inexpressible brightness or glory : this is 
some excuse for the first worshippers of the solar 
orb : and when the thing consecrated to the imagery 
and representation of its Maker, became the rival of 
his honours, and from being a help to devotion, 
was advanced into the supreme object of it; yet 
considering the prodigious ^lory of this moving orb, 
and that all animated nature depends upon its 
auspicious presence, we cannot wonder that the 
Egyptian ruralists, without a creed, and without a 
philosophy, should be tempted to some warmei: 
emotion than a merely speculative admiration, and 
inclined to something of immediate devotion. That 
universal chorus of joy that is manifested at the 
illustrious solemnities of opening sun-shine, might 
tempt the weak to join in a seemingly-religious ac- 
clamation. At least I am sure there is much more 
to be said for this species of idolatry, than for the 
papists worshipping dead men, stocks, bones, and 
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t^louts. They have not o&ly revelation exjuressly 
agaiii8t them-*** Thou shalt worship, the Lord thy 
God, and him only shalt thou serve/' Mutt, ch. i?. 
V. 10. — ** Neither shalt thou set up any image or 
pillar." Deal. ch. aivi. v. ^. But downright reason 
demonstrates that the things ace useless to th^ 
preservers, and offensive to God ; whereas on the 
contrary, i^en the eye beholds that glorious apd 
important luminary of heaven, and considei*a the 
benefits dispensed to mankind by the means of its 
most beautiful and invigorating beams, it might 
strike not only an unpractised thinker, and cause 
the vulgar, who are not able of themselves to raise 
their thoughts above their senses, and frame a 
notion of an invisible Deity, to acknowledge the 
blessings they received, by a devotion to this fancied 
visible exhibiticm of divinity. But even some of the 
wise ones who were a degree above iihe absurdity of 
popular thinking, might be led to addreis them- 
selves to the golden sun, in splendor likest heaven. 
They might ascribe the origin of their own existence, 
and the world's, to this seemingly adequate cause, 
and genial power of the system ; when they beheld 
him returning again in the east, as I now see hun, 
after the gloom and sadness of the night ; . again the 
Restorer of light and comfort, and the renewer of the 
world ; regent of the day, and all the horizon round, 
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invested with bright rays; that all inferior nature^ 
the earth's own form, and the supports of its ani- 
mated inhabitants, seem to depend on his dispensing 
authority, and to be the effects of his prolific vLrtuey 
and secret operation: they might suppose, in the 
corruption of tradition, or when the revealed troth 
and directioBC was lost, and reason not as now in its 
mfattnfity of age and observation, that some kind of 
glofy should be given to the subordinate divinity, as 
they fancied, of this heavenly body, and that some 
homage was due to the fountain of so much warmth 
and beneficence. This, I imagine, may account for 
the earliest kind of idolatry ; the worship paid to 
the sun. The efiects of his presence are so. great, 
and his splendour so overpowering and astonishing, 
that veneration and gratitude united, might seduce 
those Ignorant mortals to deify so glorious an ob- 
ject. When they had lost the guard of traditionary 
revelation*, and wanted those helps to judgment 

* When the tribes went off from Noah in Peleg*« 
days, in the aera of the deluge 240, that is, so many years 
after the fiood, we must in reason suppose, that they had 
from the venerable patriarch, a final and farewell rela- 
tion of the creation, and the state of innocency, and the 
fiall; the institution of worship ; and the hope of accept- 
ance, and the promised seed. We may believe they 
had, at going off, a distinct repetition of all the capital 
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which are derived from the experience, observation, 
and reasoning of past times, the specious idolatry 

articles of their feith. They received a clear review of 
the facts and revelations which Adam and Noah had the 
knowledge of, and in a compend of every doctrine and 
duty, speculative and practical, especially the doctrine 
of the being of a God, his imity and perfections, had a 
sufficient fund of useful knowledge to set up with, in 
the new world. This is natural behaviour in all good 
parents, and we may conclude, that the pious patriarch 
acted in this manner, when he sent his relations away* 
But this oral tradition was liable to a gradual declension, 
and sunk at last into a state of evanescence. Doctrines 
deduced from facts long since past, and known by tra- 
dition only, become precarious. The tradition is ren- 
dered obscure and dubious. It might remain nearly per- 
fect, while Peleg, Reu, Serug, Nahor, and Terah lived, 
as they had their informations from Noah, and were 
thoroughly advised to make God the object of their 
supreme love and fear, and trust and worship ; and to 
practise all virtue and righteousness towards each other, 
as the great instruments and means of a general happi- 
ness. With an earnest tenderness, these things were 
recommended to them. But as the people who came after 
them never saw Noah, and their information depended 
on relators, who had it from relators, a dimness pre- 
vailed upon the ancient facts, and distance and other 
objects overshadowed them. A deprivation of tradition 
might likewise arise from relators forgetting material 
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might have been introduced, and something toler- 
ably plausible perhaps was pleaded by the bettev 

circumstances, and from a misapprehension of ancient 
facts. There might likewise be many that designedly ' 
corrupted these facts, and out of a dislike to truth, and 
a distaste to virtue, did their best to weaken the prin- 
ciples of religion. Ingenious bad men there were among 
mankind then as well as in our time, and as there was 
no written system and history to go by, they might give 
the ancient story a turn more favourable to sinners. By 
this means, contradiction and obscurity came on, end- 
less fables were introduced, and truth was disguised, 
corrupted and lost. 

In respect however of an infinite mind, the author of 
the universe, it must be confessed that those men could 
not have, lost a right notion of him, if they had been 
faithful to themselves I for the works of nature still re- 
mained in all their wondVous beauty, and useful order, 
and furnished daily evidence, that neither chance, nor 
undesigning necessity, could produce, the beautiful and 
harmonious, the regidar and convenient, the amiable and 
good, which their eyes beheld whatever way they turned. 
Not only the heavens, the air, the earth, the sea, demon- . 
strated the wisdom and goodness of God; but every 
beast, every fowl, every fish they could, take, every 
plant and tree, shewed an exact proportion of parts, and 
discovered design in the whole of its constitution. Their 
own intelligence ought likewise to have led them to the 
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heads of those times. Exclusive of an imperfect 
notion of the Deity's appearing by shechinah, and 

great original it was formed by, an uncreated mind. 
There must be a divine understanding, or there never 
could be pure intellection in man. It is impossible to 
solve the phaenomena of nioral entities, without the 
being of (jod^ If it were possible for atoms, rencont'ring 
in an infinite void, to produce by collision and undi- 
rected impulse, the corporeal systems, and the various 
beauteous forms which we see; yet the wild and sense- 
less hypothesis could not be applied by atheism itself to 
the production of ideas intirely independent of matter, 
and all its properties and powers. We must have them 
from an intelligent cause. The human mind is so framed, 
that we may surely infer the cause of the constitution 
was intelligent. So that God did not in any age, leave 
himself without witness, or evidence, of his own being 
and perfection. We have full proof of creating, ruling 
intelligence. All the works of nature proclaim it, and^ 
especially the human soul. 

But through negligence, and false notions of religion 
brought in by impious men, corrupt customs, and pre- 
judices of education, we find that not only virtue was 
lost, soon after the dispersion, but even the notion of 
God. Idolatry and wickedness prevailed for the greatest 
part of the grand period of tradition, from the dispersion 
to the imparting the knowledge of letters by Moses. 
This shews the folly, vanity, and inconsistency of all 
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that the sun might be the visible exhibition as be- 
fore observed ; they might, in the next place, con^ 

tradition, and that for the support of virtue, and true 
reli^on in the world, a written word is necessary. In 
the early ages of the postdiluvian world, religious know- 
ledge was decayed, and we can trace the origin and be- 
ginning of idolatry very high. Even in Serug's time, 
who had received a compend of religion from Noah, 
when he became infirm by years, and was no longer able 
to inspect the manners of his colony, and go about to 
take cognizance of their irregularities, we find the inno- 
vation had begun. We read in the books, that Terah, 
the father of Abraham was an idolater, in the 170th 
year of his age, which was the year that Serug died, and 
to be sure, that was not the first year of his fahe re^ 
[igion : and it is not to be supposed, that when he went 
forth, a worshipper of false gods, from Ur of the Chaldees^ 
with Abraham, his son, and Lot, that the young people 
were safe fronii the infection. It prevailed before Abra- 
ham was warned to withdraw, and of consequence he 
was one of tlie ungodly, that is an idolater. To me it is 
plsdn St. Paul says so. They all served other gods. In 
all probability, that was beginning to be the case when 
Abraham was bom, which was in the year after the 
flood S59 ; and as he was forty years old when his father 
narched him from Ur, we may think he was then a 
settled idolater ; and if it had not been that the divine 
nerey called him by revelation to true religion, he and 
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elude from the extraordinary motion of the lumi- 
nary, that he was an animated beisg and noble in- 
telligence, placed in the highest post of honour 
and usefulness, and employed by God as his first 
minister and servant; for which reason, they thought 
it their duty to magnify and venerate the sun, whom 

the whole world might have remained in their gross in- 
novation, eternal strangers to the original truths. The 
free grace of the universal Father took him and his pos- 
terity into covenant, and used them as a mean to restore 
true piety and virtue to the world, till such time as he 
was pleased to shew his astonishing mercy, and inesti- 
mable love in Christ Jesus. The Creator and Governor 
of Gentiles as well as Jews, in his infinite wisdom pro- 
ceeded in this manner, first selecting one nation to be a 
beacon upon a hill, a public voucher of the being and 
providence of God ; and in the fulness of time, blessing 
the human race with a gospel and Redeemer. Adored 
be his goodness then for the written word. This only 
can preserve the doctrine of religion free from corrup- 
tion. The miserable papists may trust to their tradi- 
tions, and wander where no covenant is to be found: 
but the religion of protestants must be the gospel of 
Christ. The written doctrine of the apostles let us re- 
ceive. The unwritten word of Rome let us despise. 
There is no security in tradition. It is iilsufficient for 
the preservation of truth : and for that reason, God gave 
us the writings of inspired men. 
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the creator had exalted so high ; as the chief minis* 
ters of kings are had in honor, which is reflected 
back on their royal masters. Thus might the novel 
impiety come on. They might, in the beginning, 
worship the sun as the shechinahy appearing by a 
glorious light, or in a celestial train attending the 
presence, which, at so great a distance, must appear 
in an indistinct, luminous vision ; but more generally 
as the minister of God ; an animated being, who had 
a principle of consciousness put into it; as the 
human body has, seated in it, a human soul ; and 
that this glorious creature was enabled to perform 
the etherial journeys by its own understanding and 
rwill, and to make all lower nature happy by his 
benign and diffusive influence ; could see as far as 
he is seen^ and every way was fitted for the noble 
-work he had to execute. Thus did the sun com- 
mence a God. He must, they thought, from every 
appearance, in his wond'rous, useful course, have 
the most exalted powers : be wise and benevolent, 
great and good. And when the worship of this 
luminary was once established, it could not be long 
before the moon was deified, and then the stars be^ 
came conservators of the universe. From thence 
idolatry went on, and added to the heavenly bodies 
the emblematic doctrine, and animal apotheosis. 
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Artiticial fire was consecrated, and made the symbol 
of sidereal spleudors. Deity was exhibited to the 
multitude in the forms of its effects, and innume- 
rable orders of inferior divinities by degrees sprang 
up. Successive enlargements of the system of na- 
tural apotheosis prevailed ; and, at last, the world, 
which ought only to have been regarded, as the 
magnificent theatre of divine perfections, was itself 
blasphemously adored, as the independent pro- 
prietor of them. 

It is evident from hence that a revealed rule was 
wanting, or man had need of physics, to suppress 
the rising transports of a too eager gratitude, and 
guard against the inclination to worship this rising, 
lucid being, now so glorious before me; whose 
motion is so steady and uniform, swift, regular, and 
useful, that it seems to manifest itself a wise and in- 
telligent being. Without the lights of philosophers, 
or the supernatural assistance of religion, it was 
hard for recent and wondering mortals, to refrain 
from worshipping that beautiful body, as they saw it 
proceeded with the greatest harmony, and shed in- 
numerable blessings on them. But pure revealed 
religion diffuses such a light as manifests the error : 
and a correct and philosophic reasoning, in this im- 
proved age the safe guide, and proper arbitrator of 
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religion, not only refuses to address itself to that 
God of the ancient popular theology, but proves the 
worship impious and absurd. 

Right, reason, and revelation, demonstrate from 
the matchless graces and glories of nature, which 
occur in great variety, and without number, wher- 
ever we turn our eyes, that there is a Creator of 
infinite power, wisdom, and goodness ; who bounti- 
fully provides for the uses and occasions of human 
life, and produces repeated millions of objects that 
bear the stamp of omnipotence, and remain per- 
petual monuments of the divine benevolence. Mani- 
fold are thy works, O Lord; in wisdom hast thou 
made them all ! 

And especially, when from the earth I lift up my 
/eyes to the heavens, and behold among the wonders 
■ of the firmament, that vast and magnificent orb, the 
sun now rising before me, brightening by degrees 
the horizon, and pouring the whole flood of day 
upon us; the wonderful and grand scene strikes 
powerfully on my mind, and causes an awful impres- 
sion. With sentiments of the greatest admiration, 
I consider the illustrious object, and feel the kindly 
heat of that bright luminary, inspiring me with more 
than usual gladness. And what power is it that 
supplies this fountain of light and heat, with hi^ 
genial and inexhausted treasure, who dispenses it 
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with such munificent, yet wise profusion ? It must 
be some Almighty Being. It must be the work of 
the Deity, that is, the powerful, wise, and good 
Parent of mankind, the Maker, Preserver, and Ruler 
of the world; for his perfections are stamp'd upon 
the work. The evidence of reason declares it. 
Chance or necessity cannot form or guide. An ac- 
tive understanding only, and intending cause, can 
produce j and direct: and this cause, must be all- 
ruling wisdom, and unlimited power, in conjunction 
with the most amiable goodness. • This is plain to a 
thorough and rational examination. A supreme 
Being, an eternal self- existent mind, who compre- 
hends and presides over all, must impart the benefits 
of that glorious creature before me, using it as an 
inanimate^ unconscious, instrument of conveying 
light, heat, and prolific influence to the earth ; which, 
by infinite power, is rendered as much active in 
-sending the vegete juices through'the vessels of all 
plants, as the sun is in diffusing its rays upon the 
surface of the globe we inhabit. The sun, and moon, 
and stars, are but^ instruments in his hand, for 
bringing about mechanically whatever good effects 
he has created them to produce. Our holy religion 
aild philosophic reasoning evince this truth. This 
glorious sun bears the signatures of its author, and 
the finger of God is discernible every where. The 
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"wisdom and loving- kindness of the Lord are visible^ 
whatever way we turn. His bounty appears by its 
constant, yet voluntary communication, and is the 
more to be admired as it is a never-failing principle. 
This rising luminary .that visits our earth, is, in par- 
ticular, a daily fresh instance of the divine favor ; 
and did not God's goodness only, prevent its sus- 
pension, we should be involved in the utmost horror, 
nay, inevitable ruin, and when, in the evening it 
Reaves us overspread by the darkness, to visit others 
with its benign influences ; the change is charming, 
for night gives man a necessary vacation from the 
labours of the day. In sleep he takes the sweetest 
refreshment, till this rising sun, by the beneficent 
jdii:ection of its great Author, again appears in grace 
and splendor, and dii^plays the face of nature in un- 
speakable beauties; Every where the bounty of the 
supreme Spirit J see diffused ; through air, through 
earth, and in the waters. No place is without wit- 
nesses of his liberality ; and life is the care of his 
providence. 

Of him then should our songs be, and our talking, 
of all his wonderful works. We should join in 
adoring him, and acknowledge him ' worthy to re- 
ceive glory and honour and power, who has created: 
all things, and for his pleasure they are and were 
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created.' And it follows, that we should likewise 
absolutely submit to this sovereign Being, and ever 
resign ourselves to his direction and disposal. 
Where can ignorance and impotence find so safe 
and sure a refuge as in infinite wisdom, and ahnighty 
power ? 

In this manner were my thoughts employed, as 
we rode oyer the brows of many high hills, with the 
rising sun before me, till we descended to a narrow 
wet bottom, which trended due west for an hour, 
and brought us to the foot of another high mountain. 
This we ascended with the horses as far as it was 
possible to bring them, and from thence I clitnbed 
up to the top, by a steep craggy way, near two 
hundred yards. This was very difficult and dan- 
gerous, but 1 had an enchanting prospect, when I 
gained the summit of the hill. A valley near a mile 
in breadth appeared betwixt the opposite mountains, 
and that on which I stood ; and a river was running 
through it that spread sometimes into little lakes, 
and sometimes fell headlong from the rocks in 
sounding cascades. The finest meadows, and little 
thickets, bordered those waters on every side, and 
beyond them the vast htUs had a fine efiect in the 
view: some were covered with forest; and some 
with precipitating streams. I was charmed with 
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this assemblage of the beauties of nature. It is a 
more delightful landscape than art has been able to 
form, in the fiiiest gardens of the world. 

The descent was easy to this beautiful vale, and 
after I had feasted my eyes with the prospect of the 
place, I went down to see who lived in a house 
covered with creeping greens, that stood by a sono- 
rous waterfall. Some wise one perhaps, said I, who 
scorns the character of the libertine, or the sot, and to 
the pursuits of avarice and ambition leaves the world, 
to enjoy in this fine retreat the true happiness of 
man; by embracing that wisdom which is from 
above, and aspiring to an equcdity with saints and 
angels : happy man ! if such a man be here. Or, it 
may be, some happy pair possess this charming spot 
of earth, and in discharging all the duties of the 
matrimonial relation, enjoy that fulness of satisfac- 
tions and felicities, which the divine institution was 
designed to produce. Happy pair indeed ! if such 
a pair be here. 

But when I came near the mansion, no human 
creature could I see. nor, for some time, could I find 
an entrance any way. The gate of the garden, in 
which the house stood, Was fast, and so was every 
window and door : but as the gardens were in fine 
order, and full of fruits, vegetables, and flowers, I 
knew it must be an inhabited place, though its 
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people were from home. With my pole therefore I 
leaped a deep moat, which surrounded the gardeir, 
and for half an hour continued walking about it, 
pulling some things, and looking at others, in hopes 
that some one might be seen : no soul however ap^ 
peared, and I was going to return to my horses, 
when, by accident, I came to a descent of stairs, 
that was planted round with a shade of laurel, ever- 
green, and branching palm. Down I went immedi- 
ately, and walked through a long arched passage, in 
which two lamps were burning, and at the end of it 
came to an open door, that admitted me into an 
entry which led to a flight of stairs. Should I go 
any farther, was the question? If any one' within, I 
might greatly offend : and if it was the habitation of 
rogues, I might And myself in a pound. What shall 
I do then ? Go on, said curiosity, and bravely finish 
the adventure. 

Softly then I ascended, listening, by the way, if 
I could hear any voice, and proceeded upwards, to 
the first floor. A door was there open, and oh my 
tiptoes I went to look in, but all I could see was a 
room well furnished, and through it I passed to an- 
other, which was likewise full of fine things, and 
had a door unlocked that opened into a large library. 
The books were all bound in vellum, in an extraor- 
dinary manner, the collection valuable, and most 
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judiciously ordered. Mathematical instruments of 
all sorts were on a table, and every thing looked as 
belonging to a scholar and man of fortune. Great 
was my amazement, as I saw no living creature. I 
knew not what to think of all these things : nor did 
my astonishment diminish, when I went from the 
library into two very handsome bedchambers, and 
saw in one of them the apparel of a woman ; in the 
other the dress of a man. 

Musing on these matters, and looking over the 
books, I continued near an hour, when 1 turned 
round to depart, and saw at the door of the library 
I was in, a gentleman, and two young ladies in 
riding-dresses, who seemed more than amazed at 
the sight of me. The man's face 1 knew very well, 
and soon remembered he was one of the company 
that came over with me from Ireland in the Skinner 
and Jenkins, and a person I had thought a very odd 
man; for he never stirred out of his birth all the 
while he was on board, nor spoke a syllable to any 
one, except myself; and that only for a couple of 
hours after we landed ; when he was pleased to 
single me out, and requested we might dine to- 
gether ; to which I said, with pleasure. Sir, and he 
came with Miss Melmoth and me to our inn. With 
us he sat for the time I have said, and talked like a 
man of sense and virtue. He was but three or four 
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years older than I was, and yet so very grave, that 
in respect of temper, he was fit for the bench. He 
told me, he lived in too remote a place, ever to 
expect to se^ me in the country ; but he had a house 
in London, where he was every winter, if not hin- 
dered by sickness, and to a part of it I should be 
welcome, if it was agreeable to me to improve our 
acquaintance. Many other civil things he said, and 
shewed a regard for me that I little expected, and 
could not but wonder at. All this made me as well 
known to him as he was remembered by me ; but he 
looked as it were scared at the sight of me, in the 
place I now appeared in ; where I stood leaning on 
my long pole, when he came to the closet door, and 
was reading aloud in a book I chanced to take into 
my hand, the following lines : 

Ta 'srepi rovq ^eov^ woiei fA€v, vfyw Sc rovro elvat bvfjia 
ycdXktg'OV, Koct ^epaveiav fjieyig-rjy, iav aq ^eyJig-ov yea) dyceni- 
rahu <r€avrov wapexfl^ jwaXXov yap iXvlq rohq roKiijTovq ^ 
rovq UpeTa woXKa yial a€akko]^aq 'wpa^eiv rt wapa ruv ^eSy 
&ya6dv. 

To which I added a few reflections : 

Est ut dicis. Vera praedicas, vir sapiens. Quae 
ad Deos spectant, pulcherrimum sacrificium et 
cultum esse maximum ducito, si teipsum quam op- 
timum et justissimum praebeas. Uap€X€ty iavTov &^ 
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fieyJiroy kal hfunorcilov : Praebere se quam optimum ac 
justissimum, pluris apud Deos quam multse victimae. 
Sperandum est enim tales potius, quam qui victimas 
multas prQsternunt, quidpiam boni a Diis immorta- 
libus accepturos. Quam optimum cor ac justis- 
simum ad aras feramus, et bonum a numine semper 
lucrabimus. 

True, most excellent sage. Rectitude and Bene- 
volence are the perfection of rational nature, and 
when by philosophy we acquire a temper, disposition 
and action that are conformable to the truth of 
things, and continually display strict justice and 
universal charity, we offer the noblest sacrifice to 
heaven, and are consimilated with the Deity. By 
this divine affection, for order and goodness, we 
manifest a continual use and employment of our- 
selves for the glory of the supreme virtue, and may 
by this means, expect to obtain the infinite mercy of 
God; when slaughtered Hecatombs are despised; 
and the creeds of incomprehensible mysteries, and 
the external modes and forms of churchism, may be 
considered only as the weakness and blindness of 
reverend heads. Thousands of rams and ten thou- 
sand rivers of oil ; speculative faith, rites and cere- 
monies, are nothing, abstracted from that temper 
and affection, which unites us to the Deity, and to 
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the whole system of rationals. Virtue and charity 
is religion. 

This passage and reflection pronounced very 
loud, with an enthusiasm that seizes me when I take 
a classic in my hand, added greatly to the astonish- 
ment of finding me in the closet, and for some time 
the gentleman was not able to speak, or come for- 
ward ; but at last, moving towards me, as I did to 
him, the moment I saw him, he said, '* by what strange 
chance have I the favor of seeing you here ? Inform 
me, I beseech you, in the name of friendship, what 
surprising accident has thrown you on this solitude ; 
without horse or servant, and how did you get over 
the broad moat of water, as the two garden gates 
were locked ?" 

" Mr. Berrisfoet," I answered, " you may well 
wonder at seeing me in this remote and silent part 
of the world, and especially at my being in your 
study, without either horse or attendant in waiting, 
that you could find, on coming home; but the 
thing was all natural, in the common course of 
events, as you shall hear. 

" Three weeks after you left me at Whitehaven, 
I set out from that place for Brugh under Stane- 
more, and went from thence up the northern, moun- 
tains, in search of a gentleman I had some business 
with, who lives but a few miles beyond you, and on 
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my return from his house, as the road lay very high 
on the side of yonder vast hill, I quitted my horse 
out of curiosity, to climb up to the top of the moun- 
tain^ and see what kind of country lay on the other 
side of this long range of high hills. It was with great 
difficulty I got up to the pike, and few, perhaps, but 
myself would attempt it : I was rewarded however 
by the fine prospect, and seeing the descent on this 
side easy, and a house and large gardens before me, 
I could not refrain from going down' to the bottom, 
I marched on to take a view of the mansion and im- 
provements, and as I saw some very fine things in 
the gardens, and no sign of any living creature ; the 
g^tes shut and eyery place to appearance fastened, 
I leaped the moat with this pole, and after I had 
wandered about the ground, by accident came to 
the shady inclosure, in which I found the descending 
stairs from the garden ; and seeing the lamps burn- 
ing in the passage, could not avoid going down, 
and proceeded till I arrived at this fine library. 
My admiration was great, you may be sure, and the 
books too strong a temptation for me not to mind 
them. With great pleasure I looked into many of 
them, and at last opened the Greek writer I was 
reading aloud, when you came to the door of your 
study. Such were the causes that brought me where 
you find me." ■ 

VOL. II. K 
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Mr. BERjtiSFOitT replied> '^ Sir, I am glad there 
was any tbmg in the force and operation of casual- 
ties^ that could hring you to my hou8e> and I assure 
you upon my word, that you are most heartily wel- 
come. As I lay in my cabin on skip-board I con- 
ceived a great regard for you, on account of many 
things I beard you say, and particularly for your 
lively arguments with Dr. Wha ley, before the 
ste^m began, in defence of the divine Unity, and 
against that miserable theology which the monks 
have invented, and continue to support, though it 
militates with the revealed truths of God, and the 
reason and fitness of things. I was greatly pleased 
with your different definitions of churchism and re- 
ligion, and honoured you not a little for what you 
said in opposition to unintelligible mystery, and the 
glare of ceremony ; at the same time, thiat you con- 
tended for the worship of the universal Father, and 
that sober, righteous and godly life, which springs 
from the love of truth, virtue, and moral rectitude. 
Once more then I assure you, Sir, I am most heartily 
glad to see you, and I shall take it i^s a great favour 
if you wiU pass the summer with me in this wild 
country place. Every thing shall be made as agree- 
able as possible, and, exclusive of this closet of 
books, which you shall possess while you stay here, 
we will hunt, and set, and shoot, and enjoy all the 
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pleasures of the field t but in th6 mean ttrae^ as it is 
now ten o'clock, we ought to think of breakfkst, and 
he desired his sister, a most charming creature, to 
call for it immediately, and I soon saw several ser- 
vants bring in every thing that wad elegant and et- 
cellent. He t6ld me I need be uttder no uneasitiess 
about niy mare and horse's, for theif^ "was a steep 
narrow way for them to come down to his stables, 
about half a mile from the place I left them, and he 
would immediately send one of his servants to bring 
them." 

This was vastly civij^and affectionate, and I told 
Mr, Beraisfort, that I was under great obliga- 
tions to him for his goodness, which I should ever 
have an extreme sense of, but I was obliged to go 
on upon business : a few days however I would en- 
joy the happiness he offered me, and we passed 
them in a very delightful manner. 

Early in the morning, we went out with the 
hounds, and for half a dozen hours, had the dogs in 
full cry before us. We had hawks and pointers in 
the afternoon, and enjoyed abroad all the sports of 
the field. Within, when our labours were ovetr, we 
had the most elegant dinners and supper^; every 
thing, of meat and drink, that the best taste cotild 
desire : and the conversation was excellent after the 
repasts. 
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Mr. Berrisfort was a man of letters and breed- 
ing : and the ladies had sense, and were no strangers 
to the best English books. They understood no 
other language than their mother tongue, but the 
choicest authors of every kind that our country has 
produced, they had read with great care. The 
master of Yeoyerin- Green was a learned, worthy, 
polite man, free in discourse, if he knew his com- 
pany, and liked them, but otherwise quite mute, and 
he was instructive in every thing he said. His 
sister and cousin were very good ; discreet in their 
behaviour, temperate in their discourse, and easy 
in their manner. They had no learning ; they pre- 
tended to no criticism ; but talked, without vanity, 
of the best things, and what they did say, they ex- 
pressed in a most agreeable way. There was no 
being dull with such people, in such a place. I 
have seen very few young ladies in my time that 
I liked better than those girls. They both charmed 
me with their persons, their faces, their good man- 
ners, and their chat; but I could not enough ad- 
mire Miss Berrisfort for one particular, in which 
she not only excelled Miss Fox, but all the women 
that I hav€ ever seen. This was in hunting. In 
the field, she seem^^ the silver-shafted queen. 

Mr. Berrisfort and Miss Fox followed the 
dogs with caution, and never attempted any thing 
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that could hazard their necks or their bones : but 
the charming Juliet Berrisfort had so violent a 
passion fort he diversion of the field, that she was 
seized with a kind of enthusiasm when she heard 
the cry of the hounds, and as if she had been the 
goddess of the silver bow, or one of her immortal 
train, went on without a thought of her having 
brittle limbs. She leaped every thing to keep in 
with the dogs ; five-bar gates ; the most dangerous 
ditches and pales ; and drove full-speed down the 
steepest hills, if it was possible for a horse to keep 
his feet on them. She frightened me the first morn- 
ing I was out with her. She made my heart bounce 
a thousand times. 1 expected every now and then 
that she would break her neck — that neck where 
lillies grew ! I was reckoned a very desperate rider 
by all that knew me, and yet, with this young lady, 
I paused several times at some leaps, when she did 
not hesitate at all. Over she went, in a moment, 
without thinking of the perils in her way; and then, 
if I broke my neck, I could not but pursue 

When glory call'd, and beauty led the way* 
What man couM think of life, and poorly stay ? 

It was not in my complexion to stay, and by that 
means, I got a terrible fall the second day; whether 
by my own fault, or my horse's, I cannot tell : but 
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^s no bone was broke, and I had received no other 
mischief than a black eye, a bruise in my side, and 
XL torn face, I was soon on my mare again, and by 
Miss Beerisfort's side. She laughed immode- 
rately at me, while the dogs were at fault, as my 
boues were safe, and advised me with a humorous 
tenderness, to ride with her brother and Miss Fox. 
It was not long however before I had more satisfac- 
tion than I deSiired ; foir in haif an hour's time, we 
came to some pales, which the st£^ went over and I 
leaped firsit; but Miss Berrisfort's horse though 
one of the best, in the world, unfortunately struck, 
and cleared them in such a manner, that the lovely 
JuxiEf came over, his head. She fell very safely 
in high grass, where I waited for her,^ for fear 
of an accident of any kind, and did not receive the 
least hurt ; but in the violence of the motion, and 
the way she came down, the curtsun was thrown on 
her breast, and she lay for some moments slun'd 
upon the ground. In a minute however I snatched 
her up, and set her on her feet. She eame to her- 
self immediately, and thanked me for my care of 
her ; but was vexed to the heart at' what had hap- 
pened. She requested I would not mention the 
thing to her brother or Miss Fox, and hoped I 
would be so generous as not to speak of it to any 
one. I assured her, ** it was not in my soul to ex- 
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tract mirth from the bad fortune of any one; and 
much less is it in my power to ridicule, or laugh at 
a woman of distinction for an accident like this. 
You may belieye me, when I promise you, upon 
my word, and awear it by every sacred thing, that I 
will not so much as hint it to any mortal while you 
remain in this world/' This gave her some relief, 
and by her foot in my hands I lifted her into her 
saddle iagain. Two benefits were derived from this 
nusohance. One was, that for the future, this 
lady hunted with a little more caution, and did not 
take the leaps she was woht to do ; the other, that 
it gained me her heart, though I did not know it 
for manymondis, and thereby secured fof me the 
greateist ba|>piness, against a day of distress. From 
the most trivial things the most importsmt do often 
spring, but I proceed. 

Vexatious as the fall was to this young lady, it 
was I however that had all the pain, by the mischief 
I received when my horse threw me. My eye was 
io a sad black way; viy side troubled me, and the 
skin was off half my face; yet I did tiot much mind 
it, as the diversion was good, and that immediately 
a£ler the death of the stag we hastened back to an 
excellent dinner, and some flasks of old generous 
wine; to which Bob Bxerisfort and I sat for two 
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or three hours. The ladies had left as to change 
their dress, and walk in the gardens, and we feH 
into very serious chat. 

' ** 1 am thinking," said Mr. Berrisfobt, after a 
considerable pause, as we sat smoking a pipe over 
against each other, '' that the cause you gave Dr. 
"W HALEY, on ship-board, for the decay of Christi- 
anity, was the best I have heard. I remember you 
told this divine, that it was not want of faith in the 
present generation that made so many renounce 
Christianity ; for, the world were no enemies to a re- 
publication of the law of nature by the man Christ 
Jesus ; but the thing that makes infidels, and sup- 
ports infidelity, is the extravagant doctrines which 
the theologers have obtruded upon the church, 
as essential parts of Christianity. Enthusiasm, ab- 
surdity, and error, and the blind and bloody scenes 
of cruelty and superstition have been the great stum- 
bling-blocks to mankind, and given the most sad, 
severe and lasting stabs, to the interests and ^success 
of the pure and peaceable gospel of Christ. This is 
just. But exclusive of this, may we not say that 
there are so many seeming contradicti9ns, and a 
multiplicity of obscure passages in it, that it looks 
as if it could not be, in its present condition, a rule 
of faith, and that Christians differ so much about the 
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meaning of the texts of their Bible, that reason 
knows not what to say to a religion so variously re- 
presented. It is not only the two great camps, 
papist against protestant, and protestant against 
papist, who make the religion as different as black 
and white ; that the reformed mission at Malabar 
tell the Indians they must not hearken to the Jesuits, 
if they expect salvation; and the monks at Coro- 
mandel declare, on the contrary, to those Indians, 
that they will be damned to eternity, if they are 
converted to what the Danish ministers call Chris- 
tianity : which made the famous bramin Padmanaba 
say, that it was impossible for him to become a 
Christian, till the learned Christian priests had 
agreed among themselves what Christianity was ; 
for he had not erudition and judgment enough to 
decide in the intricate controversy ; but, exclusive of 
this, protestants are so divided among themselves, 
even the church of England against the church of 
England, dissenters against dissenters, and give 
such different accounts of the revealed system, that 
it requires more understanding, and strict serious 
enquiry, than the generality of people have, or can 
spare, to be able to determine in what party of the 
celebrated critics and expositors true religion is to 
be found : and when the controversy is so dark and 
various, and the authorised professors can never 
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agree among themselves, what can a man of a plain 
understanding say to it? This makes many, I imagine, 
turn from the scriptures to study nature, and the 
general laws which are established among the seve- 
ral gradations, ranks and classes of beings, so far 
as they are connected with intelligent, moral agency. 
In the natural, agreeable pages of that infinite 
volume, we see and perceive beaaty and order, art, 
wisdom, and goodness, and ■ are thereby led to the 
Creator and Governor of the world, the universal 
cause, preserver, and director of nature. We dis* 
cov^ his providence, measures and benevolence, 
the rules and principles of eternal, immutable wis- 
dom and reason, and by them are compelled te 
confess a universal, intelligent Efficient; one infir 
nite, eternal, omnipotent, wise, good Being, from 
whom all others derive, and on whom all others 
necessarily depend, and that continually. In short, 
by studying ' nature, we discover a Qod of truths 
order and rectitude, and as we find perfect univer- 
sal truth, and moral rectitude to be the bigbe&t per- 
fection in the Deity, our reason informs us, that we 
ought to show out love of God, by a love of these ; 
and that a regular, uniform pursuit of them» must 
be the only true and rational pursuit of hunian 
happiness. Here is a plain and good reUgidn. Can 
we wonder then that many study and follow nature, 
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and disregard those interested commentators, who, 
like opposite counsel at the bar, multiply and make 
void the law by different and contradictory plead- 
ings on it?'* Here Bob ended, and lighted his 
pipe again, while I laid mine down, and went on in 
the following manner : 

'* As Christianity was instituted by its great Au- 
thor jand Publisher, for the benefit of mankind, it is 
to be lamented that the divinea sbould so differ, 
cQncerning what genuine reyealed religion is, as to 
cause many to renpunce this standing.and perpetual 
rule of faith and m sinners, but as to contradictions 
and inconsistencies in the apostle's writings, I hlEuire 
read them over several tin^e^y and never cpuld find 
such things in them. Pl>scure passages there are a 
few at firsjt sigh,t; but a little consideration can ex- 
plain them by other (scriptuxes, if we do not, like 
soiue commentatpn^ endeavour, by forced construc- 
tions, to adapt the sense of them to a system. This 
is what ruins Christianity. The monks shut but the 
light of reason, which is to explain scripture by 
scripture, and in the dark, fancy a metaf^ysical 
thjeology : they speculate a tritheistic mystery, ori- 
ginal sin, divine spyereignty, elecli»n, reprobation^ 
with many other pieties, and call the things revela- 
tion, which are, in reality,' an artificial, invented 
corruption of the gospel. The majority of the doc- 
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tors iosist upon it that their reverend notions are 
revealed religion, and where they have a power, 
wattle the people into them ; but men who will use 
the human understanding their Creator has given 
them, and employ the reason of men in the choice 
of their religion, very easily perceive that unnatural 
representation could never come down from heaven: 
and that whatever the declaimers on human nature 
may say in praise of their gospel,, it is impossible it 
should be inspiration, when the propositions rather 
merit laughter and contempt than the attention of 
rational creatures. This makes the Indians of any 
understanding flee Christianity. This causes men 
of sense, in a free country, to declare against re- 
vealed religion. The principal offence must remain, 
while the majority of the clergy continue to blind 
the human understanding, and instead of couching 
the cataract, darken the souls of the people with a 
suffusion of mystery : to which I may add, and ob- 
stinately refuse to make use of unexceptionable, 
scriptural forms of expression in divine public ser- 
vice, though an alteration might be made without 
any possible danger or injury to the church, and 
continue to use in our liturgy unscriptural phrases, 
and metaphysical notions, the imaginations of weak 
men. While tliis is done, the Christian religion 
must suffer, and of consequence, the divines who 
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contend for mystery, and labour to destroy hnman 
reason and the powers thereof: to ptifle and extin- 
guish our common notions of things, and preclude 
all reasoning whatsoever upon the subject of re- 
ligion ; must have the blood of more souls to answer 
for, in the approaching day of calamity, than they 
now seem to imagine, while great preferments blind 
their understanding, and render them insolent and 
positive. All this however has nothing to do with the 
true gospeL If men would read the historical, and 
the argumentative parts of the sacred writings with 
honesty, and explain them as right reason and true 
criticism directs; if they would study them with 
that true zeal, which is guided by a good light in 
the head, and which consists of good and innocent 
afiections in the heart ; and have at the same time a 
knowledge of the customs which prevailed, and the 
notions that were commonly received in those dis- 
tant ages and countries, they would find no incon- 
sistencies and contradictions in the scriptures, even 
the difiBculties would soon disappear. The sacred 
writings would appear to be what they are, a system 
of religion that answers to all our wishes and 
desires; that requires of us that obedience to whiclm 
as rational beings we are antecedently bound : and 
offers us rewards for obeying more than nature 
could ever claim. In the gospel, we have the re- 
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ligiott of satwre hi perfection, and with it a certainty 
of mercy and unutterable blessings : bnt in :natural 
religton^ as the reason and understanding of men can 
coHeot ity our hopes of pardon and glory have but un- 
certain foundati6n. Widiout revelation y our hopes 
are liable to be disturbed and shaken by frequent 
doubts and misgivings of mind : but in revealed reli- 
gion, that is, the moral law republished by inspired 
men, the promises of the gospel take in all the wishes 
of nature, and esltaUish all her hopes. Blessed be 
God, then for sending his well-beloved Son into the 
world. From him we have a law that is holy, and 
the commandment holy, and just, and good: and 
by adutiful submission to this plain and perfect law, 
in which there is no mystery, no inconsistency, no l 
contraidiction, we are delivered from cbndenmation, ' 
by the grace of God through Christ. Here is reason 
for adoring the divine goodness. The gospel gives 
a better evidence for the truth and certainty of life 
and immortality than nature before had given, and 
thereby diisplays the love that God has for the chil- 
dren of men." 

To this Mr. Berrisfort said, that " he thought 
§iiy plea for original Christianity was good, and 
allowed it was not the gospel that wad faulty in 
mystery and obscurity, contradiction and inconsis- 
tency; but, human ignorance, and human vanity, 
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which have loaded it with absurdities, while they 
excluded reasoning abont it», and warped its fair 
and heavenly maxims to the interests of systems and 
temporalities. However," continued- Bob, " you will 
allow Ibelieve, that the sacred writers had not per-* 
peluaily the aid of an unerring Spirit, and ihierefore 
are sometimes inconsistent in their accounts: that 
as they were ^sometimes destitute of divine assist-^ 
ance, they were liable to error when guided only by 
the human spirit^and did act like common men upon 
several occasions. This seems to be evident from 
the relations, and the human sentimeiits of the 
apostles. The evangelists speak of tlie same facts 
diffidently; and in citing prophecy, while one adaptii 
a fact to the letter of the prophecy, another accom- 
modates the letter of the prophecy to the letter of 
the fact: I mean here, the ass and colt in Matthew, 
and the colt only in John, and their citing Zechariah, 
chv ix. v; 9. differently. And as to the other sacred 
wt^ters, does not the dispute between Paul and 
Peter, shew a subjection, sometitne^, to ignorance 
and error ? does not the quarrel between Barnabas 
and Paul let us see, that one of them was mistaken, 
and both of them to be blamed ? Tell me likewise, 
what you think of Mark and John*8 different ac- 
counts of the time of the crucifixion, and does not 
Matthew contradict Mark in his relation of the re- 
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sunrection of Jesus?" To this I replied, " that how- 
ever some zealots may contend for the perpetual in- 
spiration of the sacred writers, yet he could not 
think such doctrine necessary to the creed of a 
Christian : Jesus only is called the truth, and was 
incapable of error, Christ only in all his actions, 
was directed by a prophetic spirit. All other men, 
prophets and apostles, were sometimes left to the 
guidance of their own spirit; and therefore all 
things which they have signified to us by their 
words or deeds, are not to be considered as divine 
oracles. Nee adeo omnia, queecunque dictis signi- 
ficarunt aut factis, ea pro divinis oraculis habenda. 
Nullus, excepto Domino, fuit unquam propheta, 
qui omnia egerit spiritu prophetico. So Limborch, 
Dodwell, and Baxter say, and of the same opinion 
were Grotius and Erasmus*. They assert, that 

* Erasmus, Grotius, Limborch, Baxter, and Dod- 
well, were great and excellent men, and their lives and 
writings highly merit consideration. Of the former it 
may justly be said, that he in vain lived and died in the 
Romish communion, aind sustained many reflections from 
some zealous protestants ; he was not the less ill treated 
both during his life, and after his death, by several 
Romish cath9lic writers ; for though taking all things 
together, Erasmus was what they called a Roman catho- 
lic ; yet his * Colloquies shew his hatred of the monks, 
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the apostles, on ordinlary occasions, were ordinary 
men. All true Christian critics must allow this, and 
grant that, the universal inspiration of the sacred 

and it was plain from his writings and behaviour, that 
he did not see without joy the first steps of Luther. 
Bayle says of Erasmus, that he was one of those wit- 
nesses for the truth, who were wishing for a reformation 
in the church, but who did not think it was to be pro- 
cured by erecting another society to be supported by 
leagues, and that should pass immediately a ver^ ad 
verbera, from words to blows, for speaking of his contem- 
porary Luther, Erasmus says, '' had all that he wrote 
been good, his seditious freedom would still have been 
disagreeable to me. I would rather submit to some errors 
than raise a civil war, and put the whole world in an up- 
roar for the sake of truth." Jo. Manlius in Locorum Com- 
munium Coiiecianeis, printed at Francfort on the Maine, 
in 1568, in 8vo., has this passage : ''Erasmus Rotero- 
damus moriturus saepe ingeminavit banc vocem, Domine, 
Domine fee finem, fee finem, sed quid voluerit dicere 
non possum." Manlius was with Erasmus in his last 
hour. 

Erasmus was bom at Rotterdam, October ^8, 1466, 
and died of a bloody fiux at Basil, aged 70. July 1 2, 
1536. 

The following epitaph is on a marble stone in the 
cathedral at Basil, where he was buried. 

VOL. II. L 
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penmen, is a notion founded iii the prejudices of 

Christo servatori. s. 
DES. Erasmo Rotterodamo. 

ViRO 

Omnibus modis maximo» cujus incompa- 
rabilem in omni disciplinarum 6bnere 

ERUDITIONEM pari eONJUNCTAM PRUDBN- 

tia posteri et admirabuntur £t pr£di- 
cabunt; bonifacius amerbachius, Hier. 

FrOBENIUS, NiC. EpISCOPIUS, HjfiREDES ET 

NUNCITPATI SUPREME SVM VOLUNTATIS 

ViNDICES, PATRONO OPTIMO NON MEMORIJE 

QUAM IMMORTALEM SIBI EDITIS LUCUBRA- 

TIONIBUS COMPARAVIT, IIS TANTISPER DUM 

ORBIS TERRARUM STABIT SUPERFUTURO 

AC ERUDITIS UBIQUE GENTIUM COLLOQUU 

TURO, SED CORPORIS MORTALIS QUO 

ReCONDITUM SIT ERGO HOC 

Saxum POSUERE. 

MoRTuus EST IV. E I D. Jul. 
Jam septuagenarius, ann. a Christo nato 

M.D. XXXVI. 

» 
Above this epitaph is the device and seal of Eras- 
mus, to wit, terminus, the god of bounds, and the 
words — 

o' 
Concedo Nulli. > 
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pious men and their mistaken sense of scripture. 
Such infallible authority they think the best way to 

The inscription to his memory, at Rotterdam, is this : 

Desideuio Erasmo 
Magno scientiarum ATQUE LI- 

TERATURAE P0LITI0RI8 VIN- 

DICI ET IKSTAURATORI 

VIRO SUI SJECULI PRIMARIO 

CiVI OMNIUM PRASTAKTISSIMO 

Ac KOMINIS IMMORTALITATEM 

SCRIPTIS -SlviTERNIS JuRE 

CONSECUTO. 

S. P. Q. Rotterdam. 

Ne quod tantis afud se suosque 

posteros vibtutibus pribmium 

Deesset 

StATUAH HAKC ex £BB PUBLICO 

Ebigendam cubaybrunt. 

Barbarije talem se debellatur Erasmus 
Maxima laus Batavi nominis ore tulit 

Reddidit En ! Fatis ars obluctata sinistris, 
De tanto spolium nacta quod urna tiro 

EST 

Inoenii coeleste jubar majusque caduco 
Tempore qui reddat solus Erasmus erit. 
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silence all objections^ and weakly embrace the hypo- 
thesis, to advance the honour of religion. 

Froben published an edition in 1540, of all the 
works of Erasmus at Basle, in nine volumes, folio. The 
first, second, and fourth, contain his Philosophical, Rheto- 
rical, and Grammatical Pieces, lus Colloquies and Praise of 
Folly : the third, his Epistles, which are very fine, and 
many of them relate to the affairs of the church : the 
fifth, his Books of Piety: the sixth, his version of the 
New Testament, with notes: the Beyenih, his Paraphrases 
<m the New Testament : the eighth, his Translations of some 
Creek Fathers : the ninth, which is the largest, his Jpolo- 
gies. His New Testament, Letters, and Colloquies, are the 
most valuable of his works. The preface to his Para- 
phrase on the Gospel of St. Matthew is an admirable 
thing. An English translation of it, with notes, and 
a good preliminary discourse addressed to Roman 
catholics, was printed in 1749. Reader, though the 
edition of 1540, here mentioned is a good one, yet that 
of Le Clerc's printed at Leyden, in 1703, in eleven 
volumes, folio, is infinitely superior, and in better esti- 
mation. 

Hugo Grotius, the son of Jean de Groot was born at 
Delft in Holland, the lOth of April, 1583, and died at 
Rostock in Mecklenbourg, Sept. 8, l645, aged 62. 

[In the former editions of this book, a condensed list 
of the writings of Grotius followed this note, which was 
derived from M. de Burigny's excellent Life of that 
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But our allowing this, and that there are some 
disagreements and variations in the evangelists, 

great man, printed in 1752^ and translated from the 
French into English in 1754. With much asperity if 
not ill-nature^ Amory has accused M. de Burighy of 
being ' a bigotted papist/ and charges him with having 
* in a sad and ridiculous manner strained some lines 
written by Grotius to prove that he died a member of 
the Church of Rome.' The Abb^ Raynal, a judicious 
French writer, observes that " M. de Burigny, has intro- 
duced nothing but facts well supported, or theological 
discussions delivered, but with the greatest conciseness 
and accuracy," and that, the most valuable part of his 
work, is the just and concise idea which it gives of 
Grotius's several writings." The commendation given by 
the Abbe Raynal is wholly and absolutely just ; should 
the reader, therefore, be desirous of becoming better ac- 
quainted with the Life and Writings of Grotius, he will 
find himself agreeably entertained by perusing the Life 
written by M. de Burigny, and printed in 1754, in 8vo. 
The list of the works of Grotius occupies pp.S6S-8, and 
though it has met with the maledictory censure of 
Amory, will questionless receive its due meed of praise 
from the reader. Ed.] 

The great and good Richard Baxter was a noncon- 
formist divine, who suffered much by the severity of that 
cruel monster of a man, lord cluef justice Jefferies, in a 
prosecution, in Easter Term, l685, on account of some 
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cannot hurt the gospel. St. Paul might reprove 
St. Peter, and speak himself sometimes after the 

passagfes in his Paraphrase on the New Testament. He 
was confined in the Kin^s Bench prison from the hegin- 
ning of the year l685, till Nov. 24, 1686; when^ by the 
mediation of Lord Powis, he obtained a pardon from 
King James, and was released out of prison^ The pas- 
sages marked for censure, by iSir Roger L'£strange$ 
were his explications of Matt. ch. v. ▼. 19. Mairii, ch. is. 
V. ^ ; xi. 31 \ xii. 38, 39, 40. Zti^e, ch. x. v. S. John, 
ch. xl. V. 67 3 and Acts, ch. xv. v. 9. Dr. Souths is^ud 
to have lUcewise^ put into his enemies powef, some anno- 
tations, from i?omii9u, ch. xiii. The charge was, that his 
paraphrase on these places reflected on the prelates of 
the church of England, and, consequently, that he was 
guilty of sediticm ; but equity at this day can ifind no 
such reflection or sedition in the passages so condemned. 
Richard Baxter was born November 12, :l6l5, at 
Rowton in South Bradford. He was an author fifty- 
two years, and in that^ime wrote one hundred and forty- 
five distinct treatises, whereof four were fofios, seventy- 
three quartos, forty-nine octavos, and nineteen in twelves 
and twenty-fours; besides single sheets, separate ser- 
mons, and prefaces to other men*s writings. He began 
with Aphorisms of Justificatum, printed in 1649 ; in his 
thirty-fourth year ; and ended with the Certainty of the 
World qf Spirits, in l6yi ; on the 8th of December, in 
the same year he died at the advanced age of 76 years, 
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manner of men ; yet, we see where they had the 
divine asustance in their explications, and the 

at his house in Charter-house-Yard. The following 
books of his composing in English^ are excellent : The 
Saififs Everlasting Rest ; Call to the Unconverted ; 
Dying Thoughts; Certainty of tlie World of Spirits ; 
and his Paraphrase on the New Testament, His Latin 
pieces are De Catechisatione Domestica. Jphorismi 
de Justificatione et Faderihus, Apologio. Ltbellns 
RatUmum pro Rel^ione Christiana contra Gassendum 
et Hahesium. Epistola de Generali Omnium Protest 
tantium Unione adversus Papatum. Dissertatio de 
Baptismo Infantium, Directiones de Reformatione 
EcclesuB, De Religione Grotiana adversus Piercium, 
De Jure Sacramentorum. Gildas SalvianuSf sive Pas- 
tor Refprmatus, Catechismus Quackerianus, Clams 
CathoUcorum. De Regimine EcclesuB. De Unvoer- 
sail Redemptione contra Calvinum et Bezam. De 
Rep. Sancta» Historia ConcUiorum, 

But few I am persuaded in those days of dissipation 
and pleasure^ will sit down to read all or any of what 
Baxter hath written. It may however^ be conscienti- 
ously asked. What must become of us when high and 
low, rich and poor, fly from themselves, and lau^ at 
every thing serious ; run into every extravagance and 
vanity, and wanton life away in dissipation and diver- 
sion ? For shame, rationals, reflect. Consider what ye 
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"power of working miracles to confirm their doctrine; 
and there, as rational and thinking men, we must 

are. You are beings endued with reason, to the end 
that you may pursue the true happiness of rational 
nature, and by a truth and rectitude of life, ut^e your- 
selves to the supreme inexhaustible fountain of all m- 
tellectual and durable good. You are likewise account- 
able creatures, standing on the brink of death, resurrec- 
tion, and judgment ; and when this fleeting scene of 
vanity is over, moral impotence, or natural weakness, as, 
they are now called, will not be accepted as a plea for 
the offender against nature and reason, for, let reason 
be heard, and spend some hours of your every day, in 
reading good books, and in the closet in prayer, with a 
resolution to do your best to live as you pray, and that 
power, which darkens the understanding, enslaves the 
will, and obstructs the operations of conscience, you 
may easily remove. You will despise every gratification 
against truth, and delight in being useful and pious 
here, that you may secure eternal happiness in some 
future world. Ponder then, rationals, in time. As you 
are placed here in a mutable condition, capable of bliss 
and misery; to be made confirmed blessed spirits above, 
when the time of probation is over, if you have kept the 
commandments of God ; or, to live with Lucifer and 
the apostates for ever in darkness and woe, if you have 
not fought the good fight, and kept the faith ; therefore, 
do all that piety and goodness can do in this life. Re- 
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allow the authority of the sacred books ; the few 
places that have the marks of weakness, only serve 

solve by the advice of the gospel, and let nothing in 
nature be able to divert the execution, but a counter- 
mand from the same authority. : I speak to the rich and 
gay, who nightly visit the resplendent and delusive 
scenes bif. vitiated life, among the higher orders j as well 
as to others who frequent the dances given at fairs and 
sixpenny hops as they are termed; where people of 
both' sexes, of low and middling condition, assemble 
together, to their destruction in all respects. Here the 
ruin of many an honest tradesman's daughter com- 
mences; and from being men of pleasure at these 
places, idle young fellows come by degrees to the gallows. 
Their morals are here corrupted, their time is wasted, 
and money must be got some way or other, to answer 
the expences. . The women there, are for the most part 
loose characters, and the greatest part of the men, pick- 
pockets and gamblers ; nor do they keep themselves 
sober ; for the last time I looked into one of their dancing 
rooms, to see how it was with my kind, one night, as 
I was walking home, I saw some of the men fuddled, 
fighting fbr the women ; and several unhappy girls, so 
drunk, they could not stand. The whole was a sad 
scene. 

But you, who are great, honourable, and rational, 
raay be called on, I suppose, to stay every wandering or 
illicit thought, every inconsiderate word, and to bring 
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to convince us, that the divine writers of the books 
made not the least pretension to perpetual inspira- 

every intended action before the supreme bar of righte- 
ous and impartial reason. You may, perhaps, remember 
what I beg leave to tell you, that you live under a three- 
fold duty to God, to your neighbours, and to yourselves: 
and of consequence, that you must flee all those pleasures, 
and diversions, and alienation of mind, which usually 
obstruct the love of God, his fear, and honour ; that you 
must have no immoderate desires, which may tempt you 
to violate the laws of justice and charity ; and in the 
regimen of yourselves, that you must observe a strict 
moderation and temperance, and make your whole life 
an oblation, and submission to the will of God. This 
advice I humbly offer to those intelligent, immortal 
beings, who waste their precious hours in routs and 
spectacles, and in every species of plays and sports, 
frolic it all the long day. 

Philip de Limborch, a remonstrant divine, and pro- 
fessor of Theology, was bom June 19, l6S3. He was a 
learned and excellent man, and hath written the follow- 
ing excellent books: Systeme Complet de la Theobgity 
which was translated into English, and printed in 
8vo. CoUalio Arnica de Veritate Religionis Chrisliafue., cum 
Erudito Jud(£o. At the end of this, is an account of 
Uriel Acosta, a Portuguese deist, who had been a Jew, 
and Limborch's Defence of Ghnstianity against Acosta's 
objections. This remarkable life and defence of revealed 
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tion. ** In suo sensu abundat aliquid hamaDae fra- 
gilitatis dissentio habet;" says Jerome. Human 

religion were translated into English in the year 1740. 
But the Colhiio has not been published in Bnglish by 
any one : at least I neyer saw such a thing : and for this 
reason^ I have begun ^ translation of it, and intend to 
finish it with many notes on the arguments of the two 
disputants -, if death, or sickness, do not hinder. L*Hiu 
ioire de ce Terrible Tribunal ^InquiMon'^ that is The Bit- 
lory qf the Inguisilion ; was translated into English by 
Samuel Chandler*, a dissenting minister; whoprefixed^ 

* This gentleman is still living, [1756,] and greatly 
to be honoured, on account of several other excellent 
writings, in defence of true piety, and the gospel of 
Christ. His Vindication of the History cfthe Old Testament 
against Dr. Morgan. His Discourse of the Nature and Use 
of Miracles ; and his Answer to Anthony Collins' Grounds 
and Reasons of the Christian Religion, his Re-examination qf 
the Witnesses of the Resurrection, his Commentary on Joel, 
his two sermons called 7%^ Notes of the Church, in the 
second volume of the Salter's Hall Sermons against Popery, 
bis Sermon on Superstition, and two funeral sermons ; one 
on the death of Dr. Hadfield, ' For the wages of sin is 
death, but the gift of God is eternal life, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.' Romans, ch. vi. v. 23. The other on 
the death of Mn Smyth. * Who shall change our vile 
body, that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious 
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frailty and their own sense honestly appear, when 
there was not an occasion for infallibility and 

in an introduction, a History of Persecution^ that cannot 
be sufficiently praised, or enough admired. The His- 
tory and introduction were published in 4to, in 1731, 
and the introduction was afterwards re-printed in 8yo. 

body, according to the working whereby he is able to 
subdue all things to himself.' PhiL ch. iii. v. 21. are all 
fine pieces, well written, with a sense and spirit, that 
renders all Mr. Chandler's performances very valuable; 
and therefore, they highly merit the attentive reading of 
every gentleman. Some other things \vritten by this 
minister I mentioned in my Memoirs of Several Ladies of 
Great Britain, 1765, 8vo. p. 73, to which the reader is 
referred. 

Reader, on 7'he Resurrection of Jesus, first read bishop 
Sherlock's Trial of the Witnesses, and Tipping's Defence 
of the Trial : then take up Mr. Chandler's piece ; and 
when you have seriously read it, see what Dr. Pearce, 
bishop of Rochester, says on this subject in the first part 
of his Four Discourses on the Miracles ; add to them Grove's 
Sermons on the Resurrection ; and I imagine, these fine 
little pieces willgive you satisfaction : if a doubt should 
still remain, open Mr. West's fine book on the Article, 
and I think you will be easy as to this point. Reduce 
the strength of what they all say to a few \vritten argu- 
ments, and keep them for use. , 
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miracle. But whenever the preachers of the New 
Testament were wanted for the extraordinary pur- 

and again by Atmore^ in 1813, 8vo. Commentarius in Acta 
Aposiolorum et in Episloias ad Romanos et Bebrteos, printed 
in folio. This is one of the most valuable books in 
Christian learning ; strong and beautiful ; just and ra- 
tional. Let it stand next your bible in your study, and 
when you sit down to the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
Epistles to the Romans and Hebrews, let Limborch's Com- 
mentary be open before you, and you will be improved 
and charmed. 

Let me likewise advise you, reader, to open, at the 
same time. Dr. Sykes on the Hebrews; a glorious per- 
formance ; and his most excellent book on Redemption : 
these two have been published very lately. By the way. 
Dr. Sykes's Eisayupon the Truth of the Christian Religion, 
Is one of the best, if not the best, of all the good things 
that have been published for revelation^ and his Con- 
nexion and Discourse on the Miracles, are admirable. 

See likewise his Essay on Sacrifices, his True Foun- 
dations of Natural and Revealed Religion, his Two D£fences 
of Clark^s Exposition of the Catechism, his Phlegon, his 
Two Previous Questions, and Defence of the Two Questions 
of Dr. Middleton against Dr. Chapman, Dr. Church, and 
Mr. Dodwell, These, and all his pieces, are delightful, 
useful learning. They illustrate revelation, and give a 
just and charming account of the Christian religion* 

Limborch wrote some other small things, as Letters, 
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poses of divine providence, they were made supe* 
rior to the infirmities of nature : their understand- 

Pre&ces^ and Essays. Among the former those ad- 
dressed by him to Locke are excellent ; that on Liberty 
or Power^ was too much even for that distinguished and 
profound philosopher. But his most celebrated Letter 
to Locke^ in which Limborch gave the history of his 
arguments, used in bringing back an ingenious lady to 
Christianity, who had been converted to Judaism, has 
not been published. It has been seen by several, bat is 
now probably irretrievably lost. 

In 1675, Limborch published the valuable works of 
his master Etienne de Gourcelles, an Aiminian divine* 
Gourcelles, bom in 1586, succeeded Simon Episcopius, 
who died April 4, 1643 ; as pastor to the Church of the 
Remonstrants in Holland, but Courcelles dying' May £9, 
l659, was followed by Arnold Poelemberg, who was 
succeeded on his death in 1667, by Limborch; who in 
16Q3, published the Sermons of Episcopius, in a large 
folio, to which he not only prefixed a prefece, but an 
admirable Life of Episcopius, which was published 
separately, in 8vo. Amoldus Poelemburg, the writer 
of the Life of Courcelles, prefixed to his works, in 
1675 ; was a learned and pious man* His Dissertatio 
Epistolaris contra Hoomheekium, and his Examen 
Thesium Spanhemii, are fine things. His preface to 
the second volume of Episcopius's Theological Works, 
is excellent ; and in a valuable book called Epistola 
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ings were enlarged and enlightened and an inspired 
knowledge rendered them incapable of error. This» 

Pr<jestantiufn Virorum, you will find many letters by 
Poelemburgli^ that are extremely beautiful^ in respect of 
the charms of his style^ and his judicious manner of 
treating his subjects. 

The best thing of Courcelles is his Qiuxiemio Dis- 
sert(Uiohu)ni Theologicarum, in which he treats, as an 
able, rational divine, of the Trinity, Original Sin, the 
Knowledge of Jesus Christ, and Justification. The 
next hi value to this, are his Instituttones Religionis 
ChridiaruB; Diatribe de Jesu Sanguinis; FindicuB 
contra Amyraldum ; and Avis d'un Personage Desin- 
teress^ ; in which he acted the Mediator between the 
Calvinists and Arminians ; but without success. It is a 
vain attempt to unite parties. Every party is a church, 
and infallible in its own conceit. Happy they that are 
of no party, but devoted to Jesus Christ only, and his 
plain gospel ; doing their best to be pure and good, even 
as the Lord Jesus Christ was pure and good, and wor- 
shiping God the Father Almighty, in the name of Jesus, 
as his disciples, without speculating, inventing, or per« 
plexing ourselves with imaginations. This was our 
Lord's direction. When you pray, say. Our Father, 
whatever ye ask in my name, without holiness no man 
shall see the Lord. Here it is, gentlemen of the laity, 
as the doctors call us, and will have us to be an inferior 
tribe to them. Adhere to these few, plain things, and 
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in my judgment, is so far from ruining" the authority 
of ,scripture> that it is the greatest confirmation of 

you will be for ever happy, though the church damns 
you by bell, book, and candle-light. 

The learned and pious Henry Dodwell, who was 
some tune fellow of Trinity- College, Dublin; and Cam- 
den Professor of History in Oxford, till he was ejected 
for refusing to take the oaths to King William; was 
bom at Dublin, in October l64l. His works are 
the following: Prolegomena ad Tractaium Joannis 
Stearnii de Cotistantia in Rebus Adversis. Two Let' 
ters of Advice on going into Holy Orders^ and Theo- 
logical Studies, with a Tract concerning Sanchoniatho. 
Considerations of Present Concernment, how far the 
Romanists may be Trusted by Princes of another Per- 
suasion, An Account of the Fundamental Principle of 
Popery, and an Answer to six queries proposed to a 
Lady by a Romish Priest, Separation of Churches 
from Episcopal Government Schismatical, and a De- 
fence of it. Dissertations on St, Cyprian. A DiS" 
sertation on a passage of Lactantius. A Treatise of 
the Priesthood of Laics. Additional Discourses to the 
Posthumous works of Dr. Pearson, published by Dod- 
well. Dissertations on Irenaus. A Vindication of 
the Deprived Bishops, Sancroft, Lloyd, Turner, Ken, 
Frampton, White; to whom succeeded Tillotson, Moore, 
Patrick, Kidder, Fowler, Cumberland ; and a Defence 
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its truth. It shews the honesty of the preachers of 
the new Testament, in owning they were only occa- 

ofthe Vindication, Four Camdenian Lectures , called 
Pralectiones Academica, The Annals of VelleiUs Pa- 
terculus, 8(c, An Account of the Lesser Geographers, 
The Lawfulness of Church Music. An Account of 
the Greek and Roman Cycle. A Letter against Tolandf 
relative to the Canon of the New Testament. The 
Annals of Thucydides and Zenophon : and ?Ln Apology 
for the Philosophical Works of Cicero. A Letter on 
the Soul to Mr J Layton, and a Letter to Dr. Tillotson 
on Schism. Two Dissertations on the Age of Phala- 
ris and Pythagoras, An Admonition to Foreigners 
concerning Schisfn, An Epistolary Discourse to prove 
the Soul a Principle naturally Mortal, but Immor^ 
talized by its Union with the Divine Baptismal Spirit ; 
that the Bishops only can give this Immortalizing 
Spirit ; and that Sacerdotal Absolution is Necessary 
for the Remission of Sins. Three Treatises in Defence 
of the Epistolary Discourse. 

These are the works of the learned Dodwell. Some 
are very valuable, many of them good for nothing; and 
all of them written with great perplexity j without any 
beauty of stile, or any order. DodwelPs learning was 
very great, but beside the singularity of his notions, 
which he affected, his learning lay like a lump of puz- 
zled silk in his head, and he could draw few useful 

VOL. II. M 
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sionally inspired : and when the incredulous see the 
ingenuous acknowledgment of wh^t is human in the 
inspired writings^ the truth of our religion must be 
imore conspicuous to their eyes : whereas the truths 
of the Testament are hid from them, by making God 
the dictator of the whole; because they think that 
impossible, and therefore conclude, the Christian 
religion has no better foundation. In short there 
is no reason to believe that the apostles were extra- 
ordinarily inspired, when they say it not ; and when 
their discourses have in them no mark of such like 
inspiration. It is sufficient, says Le Clerc, if we 
believe that, no prophet of the New Testament has 

threads. Dodwell in the fifty-second year of his age, 
married a very young girl, the daughter of a gentleman, 
in whose house he boarded in the country ; having been 
her preceptor for five years; from a regard to her fine 
understanding, and by her had ten children. Two sons 
and four daughters survived him ; one of the sons is the 
present [1756] rector of Shottesbrook, well known by the 
title of ORTHODOX Dodwell, on accountofhb writings 
for the fathers against Dr. Middleton^ and to distin- 
guish hun from the author of a bad book, finely written 
[by Tindal], called, Christianity not Founded on Argu- 
ment, 

Dodwell, the elder, died at Shottesbrooke, June 7, 
J711i aged 70 
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said any thing in the name of God, or by his order, 
which God has not effectually ordered him to say ; 
nor has undertaken to foretel any thing, which God 
had not indeed truly revealed to him: that every 
matter of fact related in the books is true, and the 
records, in general, the truest and most holy history 
that ever was published amongst men, notwith- 
standing the writers may be mistaken in some slight 
circumstances : that all the doctrines proposed are 
really and truly divine doctrines, and there is no 
sort of reasoning in the dogmatical places of the 
Holy Scriptures, that can lead us into error, or 
into the belief of any thing that is false, or contrary 
to piety ; that Jesus Christ was absolutely infallible, 
as well as free from all sin, because of the Godhead 
that was always united to him, and which perpetu- 
ally inspired him ; insomuch, that all he taught is 
as certain as if God himself had pronounced ; and 
in the last place, that God did not often dictate to 
the apostles the very words which they should use. 
These five heads are enough to believe. We allow 
in these things the authority of the Holy Scriptures 
and they who affirm more are deceived*. 

* Let me recommend to you, reader, two' large 
volumes written in an epistolary form; the first, is 
SenHmens de Quelques Theologiens d'Hollande sur 
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The case is the same as to differences, want 
of exactness, and small mistakes. We may justly 

VHistoire Critique du Vieux Testament, et de Nouveau 
Testament, par P. R. Simon, and the second Defense 
des Sentimens conire Bolville, These are fine books : 
my reason for mentioning them, is, that the eleventh and 
twelfth letters in the former, are on the Inspiration of the 
Sacred Writers ; and the tenth and eleventh letters in the 
Defence, ^c. are a continuation of the subject in a very 
extraordinary manner, i. e. by giving a solid demonstra- 
tion of the truth of our religion, without interesting it 
in this controversy, by clearly proving, that the Christian 
religion is true, though the apostles had not been con- 
tinually inspired. Le Clerc, was the author of these 
works ; and the letters here spoken of were translated 
into English, and printed in 169O, in duodecimo. Some 
account of Le Clerc and his writings, will be found 
in the Memoirs of Several La^lies of Great Britain, 
pp. 356. 356. 

The famous Father Richard Simon, who wrote the 
Critical History of the Old Testament, was bom at 
Dieppe, 1 3th of May 1638, became a priest of the 
Oratory, and was the author of many learned works, 
which a general reader should be no stranger to. His 
Lettres Choisies, his Bibliotheque Critique, and his 
Nouvelle Bibliotheque Choisie, in which there is much 
curious learning, mixed with a no less portion of preju- 
dice, are still worthy of commendation. Simon was a 
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celebrate the harmony or agreement of the sacred 
writers, with regard to the principal transactions by 

great man, and bad as the Histoire Critique, is in re- 
spect of design, it is a learned work, and of great use to 
those, who have heads fit to use it. Simon died at 
Dieppe, April 7, 1712. Herman "N^tsius, who defended 
Simon in his Miscellanea Sacra, by abusing Le Clerc, 
was a Doctor in Divinity and Professor of the faculty at 
Francker, and beside the Miscellanea Sacra, published 
some other works, entitled, (Economia Fcederum, Ste. 
Exercitationes Sacrcc in Orationem Dominicum ; and 
jEgyptiaca, If like me, reader, you have nothing else 
to do but read, I advise you to read them as curious 
things ; there is learning, though not much good in 
them. See M. Mark's Funeral Oration on If'itsius, 
Simon's Elog^ you mil find in the Journal Litter* 
torn 3. p. 235. And if you have a critical head I recom- 
mend to you Father Simon's Dissertation Critique 
against Du Pin's Nouvelle Bibliotheque des Auteurs 
Ecclesiastiques : it is an arch piece of criticism, though 
it does not hurt Du Pin's Bibliotheque. 

The learned and excellent Louis EUies Du Pin, au- 
thor of the valuable Bibliotheque Ecclesiastique, was 
born June 17, 16:7, and died at Paris, June l6, 1719* 
aged 62. He wrote many other excellent works : but the 
Bibliotheque Nouvelle des Auteurs Ecclesiastique , 
from Jesus Christ to the year 1710, printed in thirty-five 
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them mentioned, as a strong proof of the integrity 
of the evangelists, and of the certainty of the 

volumes in 9vo, was the principal labour of his life. 
The best edition in English of this fine work, is that 
printed by Grierson, at Dublin in folio. 

The other works of Du Pin are Dissertation Pre- 
limifiaire ou Prolegomena sur la Bible, in three 
volumes, 8vo. De Antiqua Ecclesia DiscipUna, in 
seven Dissertations. De la Puissance Ecclesiastique 
et Temporelle, La Doctrine Chretienne et Orthodoxe. 
Notes on the Pentateuch, Les Pseaumes en Latin, et 
des Notes, in 8vo. Version Frangois des Pseaumes, avec 
des Notes, A Defence of his Notes on the Psalms, 

He edited in folio, the Works of Optatus Aser, a 
Numidian bishop, who was living anno S68 ; to this edi- 
tion, he prefixed an History of the Donatists, and the 
Sacred Geography of AMca> He also superintended the 
edition of Gerson's works in five volumes folio ; to which 
he joined a work of his own, called Gersoniana ; con- 
taining the Life of Gerson, the History of his Times, 
and the doctrines and Lives of Contemporary Authors. 
Critique sur VHistoire d*ApoUoniu^ de Tyanne, 
Une Lettre swr VAndenne Discipline touchant la 
Messe, Un Traite de V Excommunication, Une His- 
toire de VEglise en Abregh Une Histoire Pro- 
fane depuis les Terns les Phis Reculez jusqu'a Present, 
Une Analyse de VApocalypse^ avec des Dissertatums 
sur Differ entes Matieres Curieuses, Une Histoire 
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flftct. This evinces the truth of Christianity : hut in 
matters of very small moment, we must allow a 
want of accuracy, ot slips of memory, or di£Perent 
informations. This cannot hurt the authority <yf 
the gospels, as it proves the honesty of the writers 
by shewing they did not compose by compact : and 
I think, that some of the evangelists having been 

du xvii Sieele, Un Traiie de V Amour de Dieu ; and 
Bibliotheque des HiHoriens Profanes. Of this last 
work, he did not publish more than two volumes, which 
have been translated into English : and so far as h^ went 
are so well done, that it is to be lamented, that he did 
not finish his noble design. As to his edition of Basnage's 
Histoire des Juifs^ without mentioning the name of 
Basnage, and his making many alterations in it contrary 
to its author's mind, it brought on him a severe castiga- 
tion from Basnage ; as I mentioned in my account of the 
writings of that writer, in my Memoirs of Several Ladies 
of Great' Britain, p. 350 ; where I referred the reader to 
a fine piece, called the Histoire des Juifs reclaimh 

Note : next to the Bibliotheque des Auteurs Ecclc' 
siastiques, the best books of Du Pin are, his Seven DiS" 
sertations de Antiqua Disciplina Ecclesia : in Latin, 
in one volume, 4to, and his Puissance Ecclesiasiique et 
Temporelle; in one volume, 8vo. In these volumes, be 
works the pope in a fine manner, as to supremacy and 
infallibility. 
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eye-'witnesses of, and actors in the facts of the 
several gospels ; and others having written for the 
information of those who had got a perfect infor- 
mation of all things from the very beginning, is an 
argument solid and rational for the credibility of 
the evangelical history. It is sufficient. I am sure 
it is better to allow this, than to say the writers of 
the four gospels were mere organs, when the little 
omissions and inaccuracies observable in their re- 
cords, cannot be accounted for, if we suppose that 
God conveyed the facts and truths through them, 
as pipes, to the world. It must needs be a perfect 
work, which the spirit of God directs. 

As to St. Mark and St. John's accounts, I see 
no contradiction in the relations. St. John says, 
reckoning as the Romans did, as he was then in 
Asia, and Jerusalem destroyed ; that at the sixth 
hour, that is, six o'clock in the morning, he brought 
Jesus out to tbem again, the last time and strove to 
mitigate the rage of the Jews, and save the life of 
Christ: but as this was what he could not do, he 
washed his hands before them all, to let them know 
he was not the author of the innocent man's death, 
and after that delivered him up to the soldiers, to 
be crucified, when they had scourged him. 

When all this was done, says St. Mark, reckon- 
ing in the Jewish manner; it was the third hour, 
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that is nine o'clock in the morning, and they cru- 
cified him. This perfectly reconciles the two evan- 
gelists. There is no sign of a contradiction in the 
places. 

As to St. Matthew and St. Mark's accounts of 
the resurrection of Jesus, they are not so free from 
obscurity, but I can see no inconsistency in them. 
If St. Matthew says, '* the Lord appeared to Mary 
Magdalene, and the other Mary,'' that might be, 
without a contradiction, though St. Mark says, ** he 
appeared first to Mary Magdalene." The case to 
me appears to be this. Mary Magdalene, Mary 
the mother of James, and the other women, went 
with spices and ointments to embalm the body, 
Sunday the 28th of April, early in the morning; 
about six and thirty hours after it had been laid in 
the sepulchre, and when they arrived at the place, 
found not the body, but two angels, as young men 
in white apparel, who told them Jesus of Nazareth 
was risen to life again, as he himself foretold, and 
therefore they must make haste to his apostles, to 
acquaint them with the news, and let them know 
that they would see him in. Galilee, according to his 
prediction. With these joyful tidings the women 
hastened away to the eleven disciples, and related 
to them what they had heard and seen. The apostles 
looked upon this account as a dream or vision ; 
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but however, on Mary Magdalene's assuring Peter 
and John apart, that she had really been in the 
tomb, and found it empty; from whence it was 
most certain, that either Jesus was risen, or they 
had removed his body ; these apostles ran both to 
the sepulchre, and Mary Magdalene went wiUi 
them. Peter and John then saw, that it was as she 
had affirmed, and after they had viewed the tomb, 
the clothes, and the napkin, returned from the 
sepulchre, greatly wondering what was become of 
their master's body; but Mary continued at the 
monument, lamenting, very greatly, that she could 
not see Jesus either alive or dead, and while she 
thus bemoaned herself, the Lord appeared to her. 
As St. Mark says ^ Jesus appeared first to Mary 
Magdalene, out of whom he had cast oat seven 
devils ;" and after she had reverenced her dear 
Lord and master, he bid her go immediately to his 
disciples, and tell them she had seen him: ''let 
them also know that I have assured thee, I shall 
quickly leave this world, and ascend to the God and 
Father of us all, my Father and your Father, my 
God and your God, unto those happy mansions 
where he manifests his presence in a most especial 
manner; there to receive full power over all things 
both in heaven and earth, and to prepare a place 
for you ; ihat where I am, there ye may be also." 
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Mary accordingly departed. She told the apostles 
that Jesus had appeared to her» and acquainted 
them with the joyful message. 

As to the other womeo^ it is e?ident that they 
likewise went a second time to the sepulchre, to 
look for the body of their master, and having in vain 
searched for it, were returning to the apostles to let 
them know they had enquired to no purpose, when 
Jesus himself met them, saying ^^ All hail.** Does 
not this reconcile Mark's account with Matthew's ? 
I think so. To me it is so very plain from what all 
the sacred relators have^ declared of the matter, 
that I am astonished how Jerome could be so per- 
plexed with the two accounts, as to say, that Mark's 
account, which constitutes the last twelve verses of 
his gospel ; might be rejected here as spurious, be* 
cause it was found only in a few copies of that 
gospel, and contradicted the other evangelists. Non 
recipimus Marci testimonium, quod in raris fertur 
evangeliis, praesertim cum diversa atque contraria 
evangelistis ceteris narrare videatur. 

In the next place, if the account I have given 
was liable to any objection, and you could shew me 
that it was not the truth of the case ; which, at pre- 
sent, I think impossible : If it was evident from the 
gospels, that the women were not a second time at 
the toinb, but that Jesus appeared to Mary Magda- 
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lene and the other women, the first time they were 
all'there together, yet this may be, as I apprehend, 
without Mark's contradicting Matthew. The mean- 
ing of the words of Mark, ** he appeared first to 
Mary Magdalene" might be, that as she and the 
women were returning from the monument, to tell 
the news to the apostles, Jesus appeared to them, 
and in particular, addressed himself to Mary Mag- 
dalene ; directing his discourse to her, and speaking 
familiarly and affectionately to her, to distinguish 
her. as his constant follower in his life-time, and 
one on whom he had worked a great miracle of 
healing. This, I imagine might very justly be termed 
** he appeared first to Mary Magdalene'* To ap- 
pear first to any one of a company, as I take it, is to 
come up to, or stand before some particular person, 
in order to speak to such person. This, in my 
imagination, removes the difficulty, and reconciles 
Mark to Matthew ; but to this explication I prefer 
the women's bemg a second time at the sepulchre : 
that is, Mary Magdalene a second time, when Peter 
and John went to the tomb, on what she had 
earnestly told them apart: and afterwards, the 
other Mary, Salome, Joanna, &c. a second time. 
The gospels, in my opinion, make this very plain*. 

* Long since my conversation with Mr. Berrisfort, I 
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** What has been said/' rejoined Mr. Bebuis- 
FORT, '' seems plausible, and ought to satisfy every 
honest man. It gives me content : but there is one 
thing still that perplexes me, and that is the various 
kctions of the New Testament. Do they not hurt 
the book?'* 

•' No : I replied, " notwithstanding the cry of 
infidels, and that some learned men of the church of 
Rome have endeavoured to shake the credit of the 
two testaments^ and to bring the people to the papal 
chair, to know the truth, on account of the various 
readings ; yet, nevertheless, they are rather an ad- 
vantage and security to the sacred text than a detri- 
ment to the written word. They corroborate the 
authority of the sacred book; and give it additional 
advantages. 

have seen an excellent book, written by the learned 
minister of Maybole, in which he labours, through 
several 4to. pages, from p. 213, to reconcile Mark and 
Matthew, by virtue of a second visit to the monument by 
Mary Magdalene, when the Lord appeared first to her ; 
and a second visit to the sepulchre by the other women, 
when Jesus appeared next to those women ; and iu my 
opinion, he has proved it, beyond a possibility of rational 
reply. See Macknight's Harmony, Le Clerc, in his 
Harmony, does likewise evince the thing clearly to con- 
viction. 
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" It ig a truth that there are many various read- 
ings in Terence, Livy, Virgil, Caesar, Thucydides, 
Homer, Plutarch, and others, yet who denies the 
genuineness and great use of those noble authors of 
sense and politeness? who is so hardy as to question 
whether the works universally ascribed to them 
be their own and the product of those immortal 
wits? On the contrary, men of thought and clear 
heads, conversant in those studies, will agree that 
those authors of antiquity of which there are the 
most various readings, are rendered the most pure 
and correct. And why should not the various 
readings of the Bible rather lead men of sound 
learning and judgment to the true meaning of the 
divine writers, than endanger their mistaking their 
genuine language and sense. 

'^ Where there are several readings, it is highly 
probable one of them is the original ; and it is easier 
by their help to rectify the mistakes of some copies, 
for when we have only one manuscript, there may 
be scope for fancy ; but none for judicious com- 
parison and well-grounded criticism. 

<' Style and language may be distinguished by a 
happy genius of natural sagacity, improved by true 
learning and proper application, as well as statues, 
pictures and medals. No age can counterfeit Cicero, 
Terence^ St. Mark, St. John, St. Paul, no more than 
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a counterfeit picture^ or medal, can be imposed on 
and deceive the complete masters and judges of 
those ingenious professions and sciences. 

** Secondly, there is nothing in the various 
lections that affects the essentials of religion, or can 
imply a considerable depravation of the copies, that 
alters or weakens one n^oral contained in the divine 
books. And therefore^ though it cannot with rea- 
son be supposed, that God Almighty should work 
perpetual miracles to prevent the mistakes and 
blunders of every careless or corrupt hand, of those 
numerous transcribers of those sacred volumes, no 
more than by a resistless power and restraint to pre- 
vent all the errors and vUlanies committed by free 
and accountable creatures.; yet the argument re- 
ceives strength, that notwithstanding the innumer- 
able variations, mistakes and contradictions in small 
matters, the all-seeing eye of Providence has so 
watched his own blessed and glorious revelations 
to mankind, that all the transcripts of that divine 
volume agree in the essential doctrine and grand 
design of Christianity. This is a truth that Infidels 
and Papists cannot disprove. 

'^ I observe in the last place, that exclusive of 
the care of Providence, there could not possibly 
happen any detriment to our sacred records by 
various readings: for though in an innumerable 
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number of copies of the gospel that were made 
before printing was known, and iu the many trans- 
lations of it into several languages, where the idioms 
are different, and the phrase may be mistaken, it 
was almost impossible there should not be various 
lections, and slips of amanuenses, yet the sacred 
volumes in the early ages of Christianity, were dis- 
posed into innumerable hands, translated into so 
many languages, kept in so many libraries, churches, 
and in private families of believers, and so carefully 
preserved and revered as the authentic deeds and 
charters of eternal happiness, that they were not 
capable of being falsified. 

** Nor could those inestimable copies, scattered 
as they were over the then discovered world,, and in 
the noble language so universally known and ac- 
ceptable, be liable to hazards, by sudden revolutions 
and public disasters;' because those convulsions 
and surprizing calamities, could not happen alike in 
every country at one time. 

" Neither Could a general corruption of manners, a 
spirit of profuseness or superstition, nor the wicked 
example, and strong influence of tyrannical princes, 
of an apostate clergy, and atheistical ministers 
of state, prevail over many distant and independent 
nations, to endeavour to corrupt and destroy their 
sacred book. 
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f ' '^ On the contrary, we are to consider that Chris- 
tianity was the ecclesiastical law of all Christian 
nations under the sun. The great law which as- 
sured to them their religious rights and properties, 
their claims and titles to immortality, to the inheri- 
tance of the saints in light, an inheritance incor- 
ruptible, undefiled, that fadeth not away, reserved 
for them in the heavens. Which, to every one that 
deserves the name of man and Christian must be in- 
finitely more dear than titles to lands on this earth. 
For men are naturally more watchful in a matter so 
dear to them, and every believer would think him- 
self concerned, no more to let a change of conse- 
quence to pass uncorrected, than the children of 
this' world, who are wisest in their generation, 
would overlook a flaw in deeds of sale, or contract, 
which would assert their title, and evacuate the 
main intention of making such indentures. 

- The primitive Christians must be supposed to be 
exceeding watchful and jealous that no corruption 
or abuses should be put on that sacred book, more 
dear and valuable to them thati all other interests 
and treasures. When these brave chiampions of the 
cross were brought to the tribunals of the heathen 
persecutors, and were commanded to deliver their 
£ible to the flames, they most courageously refused 
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it, and gave their bodies to be burnt rather than the 
divine book^ 

*^ In BkOTX, it is easier to suppose, a new Bible 
or a,n^w statute book might b& imposed at this time 
of day upon this nation, without discovery, than to 
suppose a forged gospel, a New Testament cor- 
rupted ^o fjpir as to be insufficient for the good ends 
Providence designed by it, could be imposed on the 
^^iver8al Christian world.. It is easier to suppose 
that ^ny forgery might creep into the municipal law 
of any particular nation, than that all the nations, 
whither Christianity is spread, should r conspire in 
the corruption of the gospel : which most sacred in- 
stitution is tQ all Christians of infinitely greater con- 
oeni and value than their temppral laws, abd all the 
secular immunities and privileges which they secure 
to them* ■ . : t . >' " 

** And without such « wicked coAcert^ or such 
an astonishing carelessness and* negligence in all 
Christian people and nations supposed^ which would 
be ^ monstrdus supposition^ No such forgery, bo 
such alteration of essentials could pass undiscovered 
in the gospel, which was spread in the hands, 
hearts, and memories of myriads of rational devout 
Obristians of all ranks, qualities and sex, was con- 
stantly read in private families, frequently explained 
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la schools, and daily used in public^ divine offices* 
It was impossible then in the nature of things that 
there could be any such alterations or corruptions 
introduced into the sacred text as would affect its 
doctrines, morals, or truth of its historical relations, 
or defeat the blessed end and design of the gospel 
revelation in any period of time, from the beginning 
of Christianity to this present age *. 

" And if from this unanswerable way of reasoning 
in defence of the genuine purity of the sacred scrip- 
tures, we look next upon the Providence of the 
Great God in this important case, is it not conso-> 
nant to sound sense, and the notions that rational 

* For further Satisfaction on this Article, and to be 
convinced that the books of the New Testament, as we 
now have them, are the word of God, see, reader. Black- 
well on The Sacred Classics, and Jones's Method of Settling 
the Canonical Authority of the Testament, By the way, if 
Jacob Hive, who stood in the pillory, the dOth of June, 
1756, for writing and publishing a thing called Modest 
Remarks on CDr. Sherlock) the Inshop of LondoiCe Sermons in 
a letter to his lordship, had read with attention the books 
I have mentioned, and Dr. Lardner*s Credibility of the 
Gospel-History, he would not, I imagine, have composed 
a pamphlet, that manifests not only an impious licen- 
tionsness, but an ignorance at onoe great and despicable, 
in- relation to the subjects he pretended to write on. 
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creatures must have of the supreme and all- perfect 
Being, firmly to believe that the same goodness 
and providence, which took care for the writing, 
would likewise take care for preserving these in- 
estimable books, so free at least from corruption, 
that they might be sufficient for the gracious ends 
for which they were written, and be able to make us 
wise to salvation ? I think so. To me it is evident, 
that since infinite goodness was pleased to reveal a 
religion, that teaches men to know Jehovah to be 
the true God, and to know Jesus Christ, whom he 
hath sent; his providence must not only preserve 
the book on which the doctrine depends, but so 
secure it from corruption, as to render it a plain 
rule to mankind. While there is a Providence, the 
Holy Scriptures will remain the sacred and unalter- 
able standard of true reUgion." 

*< What you say," replied Mr. Berrisfort, 
" seems to me to be true. I have nothing to object. 
But once more, let me ask you, in respect of the 
ascension, which followed the resurrection of Jesus, 
is it not very strange, that this is not mentioned by 
any of the apostles who are said to have been eye- 
witnesses ofThe fact, but Luke and Mark only are 
the relators of the thing, who were not apostles, 
and had all they wrote from the information of the 
apostles. If the apostles, Matthew and John, did 
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really see with their eyes the Lord Jesus taken up 
from them into heaven, might we not expect, that 
they would write the history of that still more won- 
derful transaction, as well as they had so exactly 
related the resurrection of Jesus ? for the men, who 
stood gazing up into heaven, after the Lord was 
carried up in a cloud, as Luke says they did, not to 
mention so very wonderful and interesting an affair 
in their gospels; and men who did not see the 
thing, to relate it as a part of the history they had 
received from the apostles ; this is what astonishes 
me. If it was a truth, surely so important a one 
ought not to be omitted by those who saw it: since 
Matthew and Jo/m did write histories of Christ, 
why should they be silent on this grand article, and 
take no notice of it in their records ? What do you 
say to this?' 

" I will tell you," I replied ; " in the first place, 
nostrum non est providentise divinae rationes red- 
dere. Placuit spiritue sancto ita dirigere calamos 
Matthaei et Joannis, ut narratione resurrectionis 
dominicae evapgelia sua concluderent. Sic refert 
Limborch. It does not become us to call Pro- 
yidence to account, or assign the ways it ought to 
act in : infinite wisdom thought fit to appoint, that 
Matthew and John should end their gospels with the 
relation of our Lord's resurrection : the resurrection 
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demoostrated the divine mission of Jesus Christ. 
To it, as a proof the most valid, and unexception* 
able, our Lord referred the Jews, and therefore, to 
it, as the great fundamental, Matthew and John ap- 
pealed : they proved it by declaring that they had 
conversed with Jesus Christ after he arose from the 
sepulchre; and when that was proved, there could 
be no dispute about any thing else. The divinity 
of the Christian religion, and the ascension and 
glory of their Lord, rest on this base. All the 
blessings likewise of the gospel, regeneration, our 
resurrection, and life eternal, are ascribed by the 
apostles, Peter and Paul, to the resurrection of 
Christ; and for these reasons, to be sure, when 
John had described his Lord's resurrection, he 
added, * and many other signs truly did Jesus in 
the presence of his disciples, which are not written 
in this book. But these are written, that ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 
and that believing, ye might have life through his 
name.' We must allow then, that the account of 
the ascension by Luke and Mark^ may be authentic, 
though not mentioned by Matthew and John, 

" In the next place, St. John is not totally 
silent as to the ascension of our Lord. In his sixth 
chapter, ven 62, it is written * What and if ye 
shall see the Son of Man ascend up where he was 
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before?' and in the 7th chapter, ver. 39th. * But 
this spake he of the Spirit, which they that believe 
in him should receive. For the Holy Ghost was 
not yet given, because that Jesus was not yet glo- 
rified.' Here most certainly the apostle speaks of 
the ascension of his Master, and though he did not 
write' the history of it, yet, not obscurely, says the 
thing was to be ; which confirms the accounts of 
St. Luke and St. Mark. And sincei in the 14th 
and 15th chapters of St. John, ver. 16 and 26, the 
apostle declares, that Jesus foretold he would send 
to them, his disciples, the Comforter or Holy Spirit 
from the Father, after his ascension to heaven; and 
that the apostles demonstrated by miracles, after 
the death of their Lord, that they had received this 
Comforter or divine Spirit^ it tbllows, that the 
ascension and glorificatkm of 'Je«us is as muehi= 
asserted and confirmed by thc»^ gospel of St Jokni 
as if that apostle, like Luke, had wrote the history 
of it; This is evident to me, ^nd I thitik, it is not 
possible to dispute it. 

'' The sum of the whole is, that the prejudices 
of the pious, and the arts of the crafty a^d in- 
terested,r have defaced the true gospel of Christ, 
and substituted human notions and consequences 
in the place of divine revelation : but let us strip, 
the sacred records of the false glosseis and systems,- 
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with which the theorists have covered it, arid allovr 
the enemy, that the apostles, sometimes wanting 
the unerring spirit of their Master, were liable to 
slight mistakes, and inadvertencies, in the repre- 
sentation of ordinary events; that they did, some- 
times, by too great an affection for their Master's 
doctrine, strain some things, and cite prophecies 
that did not relate to Jesus in any sense at all ;* — 
let this be done to remove incumbrances, to clear 

* Let us now see, says a great man and upright 
Christian, what use the enemies of Christianity have 
endeavoured to make of the prophecies, as the evan- 
gelists apply them ; and what answer the truth of the 
case will oblige us to give to them. 

They assert that the foundation of the Christian re- 
ligion is Iwd by the evangelists, on the proof of this 
point, that the mission and character of Jesus were fore- 
told by the prophets ; and that the validity of this proof 
depends entirely on the force of those particular pro- 
phecies which the same evangelists have applied to the 
illustration of it, in their several gospels^ Upon this 
hypothesis, the enemy undertakes to shew, that the 
prophecies, so applied by them, do not at all relate to 
Jesus, in their proper and literal signification, but only 
in secondary, typical, and figurative sense : but then 
this way of interpreting them is equivocal, precarious, 
and incapable of yielding any rational satisfaction ; and 
of consequence Christianity has no foundation. Suck 
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up difficulties, and to answer objections' otherwise 
ynanswerable,' and the writings of the apostles will 

is the use the enemy make of the prophecies applied by 
the evangelists. 

In truth, if we admit that Christianity has no other 
foundation than what its enemies assign it, it might not 
perhaps be difficult for them to make good the rest : for 
upon that supposition, many objections are thrown in 
our way, which it is scarce possible to get rid of. But 
while they fancy themselves to be demolishing founda- 
tions, they are battering only such parts of the edifice, 
as serve for its ornaments rather than its support : and 
had the enemy gone farther, and shewn that some of 
the prophecies cited by Matthew did not relate to Jesus^ 
in any sense at all, they would have done no more than 
what some of the primitive fathers, as well as modem 
critics had done before them, without designing or doing 
the least hurt to Christianity. 

Jesus declared in general, that Moses and the pro- 
phets had testified of him : but since the evangelists did 
not think it necessary to give a precise account, or de- 
duction of the several prophecies, which were alleged by 
him in proof of that declaration, it is sufficient to take 
it, just as we find it, without thinking ourselves obliged 
to defend all the particular instances or applications; 
which were oflTered afterwards in support of it by fallible 
men. ' Whiston, in his Literal Accomplishment of the Scrips 
lure Prophecies y has produced forty-five, prophecies from 
Jthe Old Testament, which are cited in the New, in proof 
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appear to be a globe of light from heaven ; to irra^- 
diate the human understanding, and conduct the 

of the Messiahship of Jesus» and which he declares to 
have been clearly and directly fulfilled, without the least 
pretence of any reply from any author whatsoever. 
Now if any number of these, how small soever, are 
found to be as clearly accomplished, as he takes them 
to be, they are sufiicient to support the authority of the 
gospel, though all the rest were thrown aside* 

But to say the truth, the grounds of oiur faith; in 
these latter ages of the church, do not lie in the parti^ 
cular interpretations of prophecies, made by men> who 
might be mi:$takeD, and who, as Jerome* says more 



♦ St. Jerome is one of the four great doctors of the 
Latin church, who support the magnificent bronze chair 
of St. Peter, in this saint's church in Rome. The o^er. 
three doctors are St. Augustin» St. Ambrose, and Sti 
Gregory. Great might be the piety of those doctors, 
for any thing I can say to the contrary : but this is cer- 
tain, from their writings, that they did not understand 
Christianity. 

St. Jerome, bom at Stridon, in Dalmatia, in the 
year 340; was a hot, abusive man, and .quarreUed even 
^vith St* Augustin. In his disputes, he is more like a 
madman than a saint, and ever in the wrong. He 
wrote comments on all the prophets, Ecclesiastes, St. 
Matthew, and the epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, 
Titus, and Philemon; but they are ss^d stuff in respect 
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sons of men to the realms of bliss. Their lessons 
are the dictates of the Spirit of God : thedr sanctions 

than once> by trusting to their memories, in citing these 
very prophecies, were frequently mistaken in the words, 

/ 

of some modern performances* Compare them with 
the comments of Dr. Claii^e, Locke, Dr. Benson, and 
others of our country, and you will see what a poor 
creature this saint was in respect of our English diyines 
and philosophers. He translated the Old Testament into 
Latin from the Hebrew; without understanding the 
Hebrew well : and he corrected the antient Latin version 
of the I^ew Testament, This is far from being correct, 
though the church of Rome has decreed it to be in- 
fallible, and appointed it to be used in the church. The 
best and most useful thing this saint hath written is his 
Treatise of Illustrious Men; which contains a summary of 
the lives, and the titles of the books, written by eccle- 
siastical authors, to his time. The next in worth to 
this, in my opinion, is his book of letters ; in which are 
several fine moral sentiments, and much good advice ; 
though his criticisms on the Bible in this work are weak 
enough. He will have it, that it was wisdom, and not a 
young woman, that David took into bed to him, when 
he was old and cold ; which is a mere fancy, that plainly 
contradicts the history of that affair in the Bible. But 
St. Jerome, in his Letters, tells us, he abhorred a woman, 
as much as Mrs. Astel did a man ; detesting and black- 
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are of such force, in a certainty of future judgment 
and retribution, that they incline a rational to have 
a serious regard to them. 

and sometimes in the sense of them. Nor is the evi- 
dence of prophecy so proper in these days, to convert 
men to the faith of Christ, as to confir^l those who have 

ening matrimony and a wife, to extol and exalt that 
whim of his brain virginity. He owns that he beheld 
with detestation every pregnant woman though ren- 
dered so in the holy matrimonial bed, and could not 
bear looking at her, but as he reflected that she carried 
a virgin. He was consequently a fit supporter of St. 
Peter's chair. Of the works of St. Jerome, who died in 
the year 420, aged 80, there is a good edition, in nine 
volumes, in folio, printed at Paris, in l6^3 ; but the 
later one, edited by Martianay, the Benedictin, is much 
finer and more valuable. 

St. Ambrose is the next supporter and saint. This 
holy prelate, bom at Treves in the year 340, was a 
great contender for tritheism and the rights of the 
church, and wrote many worthless pieces for them and 
persecution. He acted an insolent and senseless part, 
when the emperor Theodosius, in the affair of Thessa- 
lonica, ordered the seditious to be destroyed : and died 
soon after, in April anno 397, * the greatest. and most 
blessed of men,' so say Paulinus and Baronius who have 
both written his life. The best edition of his, works 
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hi a word, the religion of nature is perfect, but 
-men are imperfect, and therefore it pleased God to 

already embraced it: serving chiefly, as St. Paul ex- 
.presses it> not to them, who believed not, but to them 
who believe. 

The sum then of this article is, that upon the first 
promulgation of the gospel, while the conversion of the 
Jews was the principal object of our Saviour's ministry, 
and afterwards of his apostles, the argument of pro- 
phecy was,* of all others, the best adapted to persuade, 
and conquer the prejudices of that nation. But in 
preaching the gospel to the <jentiles, not acquainted 
with the Jewish scriptures, nor tinctured with any 

is that enriched with many notes by the Benedictins, 
and printed at Paris in 1691, in two volumes, folio. 

As to St. Gregory of Neocaesarea, and the four 
other saints of the name, to wit, the two Nazianzens, 
Nysse, and Armenia, I shall have occasion to mention 
them in the next volume of my journal, and therefore 
shall here only observe, in respect of Neocaesarea, 
usually called Thaumaturgus, or the wonder-worker, that 
he died in the year 265, according to Baronius, and the 
swnt of Armenia, or in 270, according to Fabriciusi 
and that the best edition of his works is that by Gerard 
Vossius, printed at Mayence in l604, 4to. His pieces 
were likewise printed in a collection of things writte)i 
by some minor saints, at Paris, in 1621, in a single 
volume, in folio. 
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send our Saviour into the world, to republish the 
law of reason by his preaching, and in the writings 
of the apostles, and by him to give many motives 
to men, to incite them to perform their duty, as set 
forth in his written laws, and in the more striking 
example of our Lord» his only-begotten Son. Let 
us be Christians then, my dear Bob, and adore the 
divine goodness, for the life eternal prepared for 
the righteous, as declared in the sacred records. 
Let us hearken to the apostles, who, knowing the 
terror of the Lord, persuade, men, and so govern 
and conduct ourselves by the rules of revelation, 
that when the man Christ Jesus, who appeared in 
the world to redeem us, will return to judge us by 
the gospel, we may ascend with him to the un- 
bounded regions of eternal day, and in ever-bloom- 
ing joys, live for ever in the presence of God. I 
have done. Where you think I am wrong, you will 
be pleased to say." 

Jewish prejudices, the testimony of its miracles, and the 
purity of its doctrines, were the most affecting proof of 
its divine origin. Yet when by the evidence of these, 
people had once received the Christian faith, and ac- 
quired a competent knowledge of it, they would then 
perceive, that the argument of prophecy, %vas a part also 
of the evidence, essentially necessary to complete tb£ 
demonstration of its truth. 
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My friend replied, that he had no objection to 
make : he was quite satisfied ; and obliged to me 
for my advice. Thus ended the conversation be- 
tween Bob Berrisfort and Jack Bungle. 

The third day of July, I left Yeoverin- Green, 
and set out again for Ulubrae, to get my houses and 
portmanteau, but preceded now on foot; because, 
by climbing over a high mountain, which it was 
impossible for a horse to ascend, and then walking 
half a mile over a shaking-bog, where a beast could 
not go, I Was to save many miles; and beside, 
Mr. Berrisfort was so obliging as to send one of 
his servants back with Mr. Harcourt's horses^, 
which I knew not which way to return. With my 
pole in my hand then I set out, and after I had bade 
adieu to my friends, who walked with me a couple 
of miles to the foot of the hills, I began to mount 
the A]p at six in the morning, and at eight arrived 
on its summit. Here I had a fine road, due south, 
for an hour, till f came to a very steep descent^ 
that led to the shaking-bog, as my paper of direc* 
tions informed me. It was an ugly way down, and 
the better to go it, I resolved first to breakfast, and 
bid Tim see what he had got in his wallet. Imme- 
diately he produced a roast fowl, a manchet, and a 
bottle of cyder, and among some trees, on the brow 
of a hill, by the side of a spring, that ran off the 
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way I was to go, I sat down to the repast. I gave 
my lad half the bird, and the other half I dispatched 
in a very short time, drank a pint of cyder, and was 
on my feet again. I then began to descend, and 
in an hour made a shift to get to the bottom, 
though the way was bad; being very steep, wet, 
and slippery. I came to a dirty lane, about two 
hundred yards long, and that ended at the shaking- 
bog. 

This kind of bog I take to be an abyss of stand- 
ing water, covered with a thin arch of earth, that 
is, a water communicating with the abyss so co- 
vered, or weakly vaulted over: and of this opinion 
I find the right Reverend Erich Pontoppidan is, in 
his Natural History of Norway. The bishop does 
not tell his reason for so thinking; but mine is, 
that I have seen in Ireland the arches of several of 
those bogs broken, and a deep unfathomable water 
at some distance from the arch. Tliey are very 
dangerous, frightful places, and many of them play 
up and down, like a long plank, in a very surprising 
manner. 

To go half a mile over such a. bog, and the most 
elastic of them I had ever tried, was what I did not 
much like ; though the author of my paper of direc- 
tions, an old servant of Mr. Berrisfort, affirmed 
it was quite safe; and as to Tim, he would not, on 
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any consideration^ cross it. He was positive we 
should sink beyond recovery. What to do then, 
was the question ? I tried for some time to go round 
the bog, at the bottom of the enclosing, mountains, 
but that was soon found impossible, and therefore, 
it only remained, to go up again to the top of the 
hill, and > try onwards for some other descent be- 
yond the bog. We did so, and after walking two 
hours south-west, at a good rate, had a view of a 
deep glen, to which we descended by an easy slope, 
and It) arched through it, to the west, and north- 
west for two hours , till it ended at a wood, lliis 
we. passed without any difficulty, as there were 
walks cut through it, and came out into a broad 
valley, that had a river very near us, and a sweet 
pretty cottage on the margin of the flood. I went 
up to the house to ask my way, and found at the 
door three men, the eldest of whom seemed to be 
about thirty years old. They asked me very civilly 
to walk in, and seemed to wonder not a little 
at seeing me and my man, in such a place, with our 
poles in our hands. 

These men were three brothers, and Roman ca- 
tholics. Two of them were gentlemen-farmers, who 
lived together, and jointly managed the country 
business. The eldest was a Franciscan friar, who 
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came to visit them. Their g^od manners, in their 
plain dress, surprised me; and their benevolence 
made me wonder a great deal more. Their maid 
laid a clean cloth in a minute, and brought some 
cold roast beef, good bread, and fine ale. They 
hid me heartily welcome many times; and were so 
frank and generous, so cheerful and gay ; especially 
the eldest of the fdrmers, j^hb sang ^several good 
songs over a bowl of punch aftef dinner, that I 
could not think of leaving them iinmediately, if I 
had known my road, and was easily prevailed on 
to stay several days. A friendship commenced im- 
mediately between the eldest Fleming and me, 
and there was not one cold or cross minute in 
it for the few years that he lived. He loved me as 
his brother from the first day he saw me, and I had 
so great a regard for him, that with a sorrow I can- 
not help, I think of his death to this day. How to 
account for such sudden passions I know not, and 
have always appeared to me very strange. Flem- 
ing was a man of a bright and very extraordinary 
understanding, though no more than a farmer, had 
a most happy temper, a generosity too great for his 
fortune, and was for ever cheerful and free; hot 
these, however pleasing, could not be the cause of 
the sudden and lasting friendship between us, as I 
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have been acquainted with men of fortune who 
equalled him in these respects, and yet they never 
struck me more than for the present time. What- 
ever might be the cause, the fact is certain. No 
two men ever liked one another more than we did 
from the first hour of our acquaintance, and as I had 
the happiness of converting him to the protestant 
religion,* it is possible, that might cement a friend- 

* The arguments I used to make a convert of Flem- 
ing, the reader will find in the appendix to this journal, 
among other interesting matters, that are too long to 
be inserted in the story of my life. I shall print them 
in hopes that they may be of service to some other soul. 
They were introduced the first day I was at Fleming's 
house, by his saying to me, after dinner, " Dear sir, 
will you give me leave to ask you, by what strange 
cause it has happened, that you are thus travelling on 
foot in this unvisited country. It must be an extraor- 
dinary affair I am sure." " Sir," I replied, " my case 
is very uncommon. I do not believe that any thing 
like it ever was before, and, perhaps, such another afiair 
may never happen again." I little thought then, that I 
should afterwards meet with two instances of the same 
kind of thinking and resolution in the female world, to 
wit. Miss Chawcer and Miss Janson ; whose histories I 
have given in my Memoirs of Several Ladies of Great Bri- 
tain, p. 41 — 64. The critics, I remember, had some 
doubts as to the reality of these two cases : but to this 
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ship, which, a sameness of disposition had helped 
to produce. This is all I can say as to the reason 

1 answer, that ihey may as well doubt the truth of my 
own story ; and from thence proceed to deny the reality 
of my existence; because several incidents in my life arc 
strange, and such as they have not heard of before. It 
is not, however, in the power of criticism to invalidate 
what I deliver as facts. I will tell you my story : and 
so began to relate the religious dispute between my 
father and me, and how it was brought to a head by the 
devil possessed by a woman, called a mother-in-law. 
As the glass went round, I let them know, how a man 
in the twenty-second year of his age, forsook all for the 
true gospel of Christ, and at a time of life, when very 
few think of religion, resolved to confess himself a 
Christian deist, to all whom it concerned, if it brought 
him to want, and from a morsel of bread to the grave. 
8b far I was heard without interruption, tliough I de- 
claimed by the way against the dreadful heresy of three 
gods ; but not thinking I was in company with catholics, 
for then I imagined that such subjects of the king of 
England were only to be found in Ireland, I brought 
into my oration against false religion, the diabolism of 
popery, and gave it several thrusts; as, indeed, I 
always do, whenever it comes in my way ; for, good 
reader, though I love the catholic men and women, be- 
cause I am a friend to man, and nearly related to many 
Romanists of great fortune ; yet, popery I abhor ; and 
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of this matter. In respect of the thing, it was of 
the greatest service to me. My new acquired friend 
assisted me to the utnK)st of his power, in the ac- 
complishment of my designs, in that part of the 
world I then was. I had his head, his hand,' and 
his house at my service, and hy them I was enabled 

look upon it as the greatest woe that ever the devil in- 
troduced into this lower world, to ruin mankind : but 
when I began to touch this string, and was raking 
Rome papal fore and aft, Fleming the friar, changed 
colour several times, which I took notice of, and knew 
not what to ascribe it to, unless he was very sick ; and 
at last he told me, by way of game, that I was an elo- 
quent young gentleman, and had a flow of language ; 
but my mistakes as to the church of Rome were very 
great, and he begged leave, as he was a priest of the 
holy Roman church, to set me right in my notions. 
This was a great surprise to me. It struck me silent 
for some minutes. At last, however, I told the gentle- 
men, that I asked their pardons for making so free with 
their religion, which I should not presume to have done, 
but that I thought they had been protestants ; that, as 
to his offer to set me right, he did me great honour, and 
I would with pleasure hear him. I would, to be 6ure>. 
be a convert to the strength of his arguments, if unan- 
swerable ; or, offer such reasons for remaining a pro- 
testant, as must satisfy a rational man. He then went 
on, and my reply followed. 
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to give a roundness to a system, that was too happy 
to last long. 

But as to the shaking bog I was to have passed 
to go to the gentlemen at Ulubrae, Fleming told 
. me, I had had a fortunate escape in not venturing 
over it ; for, though it be passable in one narrow 
way, about a yard broad, yet a stranger to the bog 
must perish in attempting to cross ; as the timber 
causeway that was made over the great marsh, time 
out of mind, is invisible in many places, and one 
sinks for ever, the moment he steps off that way; 
but I will shew you an easy road, continued my 
new friend, to the gentlemen's house, to whom I 
am no stranger, and vnll make you acquainted with 
some passes through the mountains, that will render 
it easier riding over this country than you have 
found it. He did so, and by his guidance I arrived 
at Ulubrae, the 7th day of July; being the 17th 
day from the morning I left the philosophers. The 
gentlemen were startled at the sight of me, as they 
concluded I. had perished,, and had, as they as- 
sured me, mourned my sad fate : they were im- 
patient to hear the adventure of the mountain, and 
by what strange means I was jumbled all the way 
to Tom Fleming's ; who lives so far from the hill 
I went into; and the road from it to his house, 
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scarce passable for a mortal. '^ Inform us, we 
beseech you, how these strange things came to 
pass." 

" Gentlemen/' said I, " 1 am extremely obliged 
to you for your concern for me, and will tdl you 
my story as soon as we have dined, as the servants 
are now bringing the dishes in/' and accordingly, 
when we had done, I gave them a relation in 
detail. They were greatly pleased with my history, 
and much more, to have me returned to them in 
safety again. If they had not seen me, they said* 
they could not believe the thing, and they would 
order the whole account to be entered in the 
jdumal of their society, as the most •extra6tdinary 
case they had ever known: or, peiiiaps, should 
ever hear related again. Their secretary ^ as 
directed, wrote it down in their book of trans- 
actions, and it remains in their records to this 
day. In shorty reader, these worthy men were so 
greatly rejoiced at my being alive, when they 
tliought m^ for certain among the dead, that they 
put the bottle round in a festal manner after dinner. 
We drank and laughed till it was midnight. 

The 8th day of July, I took my leave of the 
gentlemen at Ulubrae, and proceeded to the East- 
riding of Yorkshire, to look for Miss Melmoth. 
Fleming came with me as far as Eggleston to 
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shew me the passes between the hills, and the best 
ways over the mountains. Many vast high ones 
we crossed y and travelled through very wonderful 
glens. Several scenes were as charming as any I 
had before seen, and the low ways as bad ; but he 
knew all the roads and cross turnings perfectly 
well, and shortened the journey a great many milesi 
I had told him the business I was going on, and 
he requested, if I succeeded, that I would bring 
Miss Melmoth to his house, that his brother might 
marry us; and as to Orton-Lodge, which I had de- 
scribed to him, and told him where to find, for he 
had no notion of it, nor had ever been among the 
fells of Westmoreland ; as he thought that country 
unpassable; he promised me, he would go there 
himself, and bring with him two labouring men to 
assist my lad, in putting the garden and house in 
the best condition they were capable of receiving ; 
that he would bring there seeds, and trees, such as 
the season allowed, and do every thing in his power, 
to render the place conveniient and pleasing : he 
would likewise sell me a couple of his cows, a few 
sheep, and other things, which I should find before 
roe at the lodge, and let me have one of his maids 
for my servant in the house. This was good indeed. 
I could not wish for more. 

The 9th of July, early in the morning, Flehing 
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and I parted, and I proceeded as fast as I well 
could to the appointed station, but when 1 came up 
to Mrs. Asgill's door, on the second day in the 
evening, July 10, and asked for Miss Melmoth, 
an old man, the only person in the house, told roe, 
Mrs. AsGiLL had been dead near a month, and 
Miss Melmoth went from thence immediately after 
the funereil of her friend ; that she had left a letter 
with him for a gentleman that was to call upon 
lier ; but that letter by an accident was destroyed, 
and where the lady then was, he could not so much 
as guess ; he farther told me, that Miss Melmoth 
had sold the goods of tHe house, and the stock, 
bequeathed to her by her deceased friend, to the 
gentleman who inherited the late Mrs. Asgill's 
jointure, and she would return no more to the 
place. This was news to me. It struck me to the 
soul. Doleful tidings, how ye wound. What to 
do I could not tf^ll, but as I rode to the next town, 
determined at last, to try if I could hear of her at 
York. To that city I went the next day, asked at 
the inns, walked the walls, and went to the assem- 
bly-room. My enquiries were all in vain. One 
gentleman only did I see who was acquainted with 
her, and jhe knew nothing of her present abode. 
From York then I proceeded the next morning to 
search other towns, and left no place unexamined 
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where I could ^hink she might be. Three weeks 
were spent in this manner, without hearing a 
syllable of her, and then I thought it was best to 
return to my lodge; for what signified my. five hun- 
dred pounds to appear with in the world. It must 
be soon gone as I had not the least notion of any 
kind of trade ; and if I joined any one that was in 
business^ I might be mistaken in the man, and so 
cheated and undone. Then what could I do but 
carry a brown musket, or go a hand before the 
mast; for, as to being an usher to a school for 
bread) were I reduced to want, that was the life of 
all lives that I most abhorred. Nothing else then 
had I for it but my silent mountain-lodge, which 
kind Providence had brought me to. There I re- 
solved to go, and in that charming solitude, peruse 
alone the book of nature, till I could hear of some 
better way of spending my time. 

To this purpose then I went the second of August, 
17^5, to Barnard's Castle in Durham, and intended 
the next morning to set out for Fleming's house in 
Stanemore, to go from thence to my cottage on the 
side of a Westmoreland-Fell, but after I had rode a 
mile off the road to Eggleston, where I purposed to 
dine, I called out to my lad to stop. A sudden 
thought came into my head, to ride first to Greta- 
bridge, as I was so near it, to see some fine Roman 
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monuments, that are in the neighbourhood of that 
village. To that place I went then^ and passed the 
day in looking over all the antiqiiitied and curio- 
sities I could find there. I returned in the evening 
to my inn, and while a fowl was roasting for my 
supper, stood leaning against the house-door, look- 
ing at several travellers that went by, and some 
that came to rest where I did that night. Many 
figures I beheld, but none I knew. At last there 
came riding up to the inn, full speed, a young lady 
on a most beautiful beast, and after her^ two horses 
more ; on one of which was her man servant, and 
on the other her msdd. She had a black mask on 
her face, to save her from the dust and sun, and 
when she alighted from her horse, she did not take 
it off, but went with it on into the house, after she 
had looked for a moment or two at me. This I 
thought very strange. " A charmer to be sure ? " 
said I. '' With what life and grace did she come 
to the ground ! but how cruel the dear little rogue 
is, to conceal the wonders of its face." ** Landlord," 
said I, to the master of the house, who was coming 
up to me, *' can you contrive a way to get me one 
view of that masked lady, and I will give you a 
pint." ** Sir," mine host replied,- *< that I can do 
very easily, for this lady has sent me to let you 
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know, sbe wants to speak with you." ^* With me ? 
Transporting news ! " I flew to her apartment, and 
there saw that dear irresistible creature, tyho had 
added to the inferior charms of face and person, 
that wisdom and goodness of conduct and conversa- 
tion, which are the true glory of a woman. It was 
Miss Melmoth. She had heard I had been at Mrs. 
Asoill's house, and did not get the letter she left 
for me; which made her think of riding towards 
Greta-bridge, on an imagination sbe might find me 
thereabout ; as she remembered to have heard me 
say, in one of our conversations, that I intended as 
soon as I could, to look at the Roman antiquities in 
this place ; but she had very little hopes, she added, 
of succeeding in her enquiry ; as little as I had of 
her riding up to the inn ; and this made the meeting 
the more pleasing. It did enhance the pleasure in- 
deed. It turned the amour into an adventure, and 
gave it that delicious flavour, which the moderns read 
of in the histories of past times, but rarely experience 
in these days. The reader that has been engaged 
in such a wonderful and tender scene, can only 
form an idea of felicity, which words would in vain 
attempt to express. 

As soon as we had supped, I recited my adven- 
tures since we parted, and gave Miss Melmoth a 
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flowery description of Orton-Lodge ; then asked if 
she would bless me with her hand, and sit down 
with me in my pretty solitude. 

** Sir," replied Miss Melmoth, ** if you re- 
quired it, I would go with you to HudsonVBay, 
had I a hundred thousand, instead of four thou- 
sand pounds ; which is my fortune exclusive of 
some personal estate, which my friend Mrs.. Asgill 
by her will bequeathed me: and the whole is at 
your service, to dispose of as you please." 

** Give me thy hand then," said I, •* thou gene- 
rous girl. You make me the happiest of men, and 
in return I swear by that one, supreme, tremendous 
Power I adore, that I will be true and faithful to 
thee, till death dissolves the sacred obligation. 
Twice do I swear by the great Spirit, in whose dread 
presence I am, with your right hand now locked 
fast in mine across this table, and call on him as 
witness to our vows, that neither time, nor chance, 
nor aught but death's inevitable hand, shall e^er 
divide our loves." ** Amen," responded Miss Mel- 

MOTU. 

Early the next morning, the third of August, we 
rode to Eggleston, where we breakfasted and pro- 
ceeded from thence to Fleming's house up Stane- 
more hills, where we arrived at nine o'clock in the 
evening, and had beds there that night. My friend 
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Tom and his brother Jemmy, ifere gone to a fair; 
but the eldest brother^ the Franciscan friar/ was at 
home and entertained us very well.si We took him 
with us very early the next day to Orton-Lodge, 
which we reached at eight in the evening, and found 
the house and garden in good order. My friend, 
Fleming, had done every thing possible, to make 
it a convenient and comfortable place. He had 
made near the Lodge two little rooms for servants, 
and had put a bed in the green-house in the garden 
for a friend. He had likewise sent there a couple 
of cows, some sheep and lambs, ducks and geese, 
cocks and hens, and every necessary he thought 
we might want there. Good Tom Fleming ! there 
never was a better man^ or a kinder friend, to his 
small power. 

We had likewise fish in abundance, in the 
waters at the foot of our hills, and goats and kids, 
and plenty of wild fowl. Few things were wanting 
that reason could desire ; and for us, who thought 
that happiness, that is, pleasure and repose did not 
precariously depend on what others think, or say, or 
do ; but solidly consisted in what we ourselves did 
feel, and relish, and enjoy, there could not be a 
more delightful station discovered on this globe. 

To conclude, the best things that Orton- Lodge 
afforded, were ordered to the fire, and before they 
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were brought on the table, the man of God threw 
the fillet or ribband over our hands, according to 
the Ro^nish n: inner, and pronounced the nuptial 
benediction on us. Husband and wife we sat down 
to supper. 

Thus did the stars preside with friendly rays. 
And bid me hail at last the happy days. 
When sheltered within this wild retreat. 
Above the scorn, below the rage of fate ; 
Blest in a wife, a friend, and books, alone ; 
To this mad world, and all its plagues unknown ; ' 
The smooth-paced hours did sweetly pass away. 
And happy nights still clos'd each happy day. 

When I consider how happy I have been in the 
married state, and in a succession of seven wives, 
never had one uneasy hour ; that even a Paradise, 
without an Eve, would have been a wilderness to 
me ; that the woods, the groves, the walks, the pro- 
spects, the flowers, the fruits, the day, the night, all 
would have wanted a relish, without that dear, de- 
lightful companion, a wife; it amazes me to hear 
many sensible people speak with abhorrence of ma- 
trimony, and insist upon it, that wedlock produces 
so many troubles, even where the pair have affec- 
tion,. and sorrows so very great, when they have no 
love for each other, or begin to fail in the kind and 
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obliging offices, that it is contrary to reason to con- 
tract, if we have a just regard to peace and satisfac- 
tion of mind, and would avoid, as much as possible, 
the woes and bewail ings of this turbid period. If 
you have acquired the divine habits, marriage may 
unhinge them. It often forces even the pious into 
immoralities. True, unhappy are many a wedded 
pair : years of calamity this engagement has pro- 
duced to thousands of mortals ; it has made the 
most pious divines become very cruel, as I could 
relate: it has caused the most generous, sensible 
men, to murder the women they adored before they 
were their wives. 

THE HISTORY OF ORLANDO AND BELINDA. 

This story has been told before by the Tatler, in 
his 172d paper; but as he has related it only by 
hearsay, and was mistaken in several particulars, 
the account I give of this extraordinary affair, may 
be grateful to the reader. 

When I was a little boy in Dublin, between 
seven and eight, Mr. Eustace and his Lady lived 
next door to my father, in Smithfield, and the two 
families were intimate. Being a lively prating thiiig, 
Mrs. Eustace was fond of me, and by tarts and 
fruit encouraged me to run into her parlour as often 
as I could. This made me well acquainted in the 
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house ; and, as I was a remarker so early in my life,'* 
I had an opportunity of making the following ob- 
servations. 

Orlando Eustace was a tall^ thin, strong 
man^ well made, and a very genteel person. His 
face was pale and marked. with the small pox; his 
features were good, and yet there was something 
fierce in his look> even when he was not displ^eised. 
He had sense and learning, and^ with a large for- 
Uxne, was a generous man; but passionate to an' 
amazing degree, for his understanding ; and a trifle 
would Uirow him into a rage. He had been 
humoured in every thing from his cradle, on ac- 
count of his fine estate ; from his infancy to his 
manhood, had been continually flattered, and in 
every thing obeyed. This made him opinionated 
and proud, obstinate, and incapable of bearing the 
least contradiction. 

Belinda Coote, his Lady, with whom he had 
been passioiiately in love, was as fine a figure as 
could be seen among the daughters of men. Her 
person was charming ; her face was beautiful, and 
had a sweetness in it that was pleasing to look at. 
Her vivacity was great, and her understanding ex- 
traordinary ; but she had a satirical wit, and a 
vanity which made her delight in shewing the weak- 
ness of other minds, and the clearness of her own 
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conception. She was too good, however, to have 
the leaat malice, in such procedure. It was human 
weakness, and a desire to make her neighbours 
wiser. Unibrtupately for her, she was married to a 
man, who, of aU men in the world, was the unfittest 
subject for her quick fancy to act on. 

But, notwithstanding this, Eustace and Be- 
linda were, for the most of their time, very fond. 
As she was formed in a prodigality of nature, to 
shew mankind a finished composition, and had wit 
and charms enough to fire the dullest and most in- 
sensible heart; a man of Orlando's taste for the 
sex, could not be without an inflamed heart, when 
so near the transporting object of desire. She was 
his delight for almost a year, the dear support of 
his life. He seemed to value her esteem, her re- 
spect, her love; and endeavoured to merit them by 
the virtues which fortify love : and therefore, when 
by his being short, positive, and unreasonable in his 
dictates, as was too often his wont ; and on her be- 
ing intemperate in the strong sentiments her imagi- 
nation produced upon the occasion, which was too 
frequently the case ; when they seemed to forget the 
Apostle's advice for a while, * that ye love one an- 
other with a pure heart, fervently;' 1 Peter, ch. i. 
V. ^% and had strifes and debates, which shewed.for 
the tiioe they lasted, that they were far from beinc" 
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perfect and entire, wanting nothing ; then would her 
throwing her face into smilesy with some tender ex- 
pression, prove a reconciling method at once. Till 
the fatal night, this always had a power to soften 
pain, to ease and calm the raging man. 

But poor at best is the condition of human life 
here below; and, when to weak and imperfect 
faculties, we add inconsistencies, and do not act up 
to the eternal law of reason, and of God ; when 
love of fame, curiosity, resentment, or any of our 
particular propensities; when humour, vanity, or 
any of our inferior powers, are permitted to act 
against justice and veracity, and instead of reflect- 
ing on the reason of the thing, or the right of the 
case, that by the influence this has on the mind, we 
may be constituted virtuous, and attached to truth ; 
we go down with the current of the passions, and let 
bent and humour determine us, in opposition to 
what is decent and fit: if in a state so unfriendly 
as this is, to the heavenly and divine life, where 
folly and vice are for ever striving to introduce dis- 
order into our frame, and it is difficult indeed, to 
preserve, in any degree, an integrity of character, 
and peace within : if, in such a situation, instead of 
labouring to destroy all the seeds of envy, pride, 
ill-will, and impatience, and endeavouring to estab- 
lish and maintain a due inward oeconomy and har- 
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mony, by paying a perpetual regard to truth, that 
is, to the real circumstances and relation of things 
in which we stand, to the practice of reason in its 
just extent, according to the capacities and natures 
of every being ; we do, on the contrary, di^egard 
the moral faculty, and become a mere system of 
passions and affections, without any thing at the 
head of them to govern them ; what then can be ex- 
pected,, but deficiency and deformity, degeneracy 
and guilty practice ? This was the case of Eustace 
and Belinda. Passion and own- will were so near 
and intimate to him, that he seemed to live under a 
deliberate resolution not to be governed by reason. 
He would wink at the light he had, struggle to 
evade conviction, and make his mind a chaos and a 
l^ell. Belinda, at the same time, was too quick, 
too vain, and too often forgot to take into her idea 
of a good character, a continual subordination of 
the lower powers of our nature to the faculty of rea- 
son. This produced the following scene. . . 

Maria, sister to Belinda, returned one even- 
ing with a five-guinea fan she had bought that 
afternoon, and was tedious in praising some Indian 
figures that were painted in it. Mrs. Eustace, who 
had a taste for pictures, said, the colours were fine, 
but the images ridiculous and despicable ; and her 
sister must certainly be a little Indian-mad, or her 
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fondness for every thing from that side of the globe 
could not be so excessive and extravagant as it 
always appeared to be. 

To this Maria replied with some heat, and 
Eustace very peremptorily insisted upon it,. that 
she was right. "With positiveness and* passion, he 
magnified the beauties of the figures on the fan, and 
with ! Violence reflected so severely on the good 
judgment Belinda, upon all occasions, pretended 
to, as he expressed it ; that at last, her imagination 
was' fired, and, with too much eagerness, she not 
only ridiculed the opinion of her sister, in respect 
of such things, but spoke with too much warmth 
against the despotic tempers of self-sufficient hus- 
bands. 

To reverence and obey, she said, was not re- 
quired by any obligation, when men were unreason- 
able, and paid no regard to a wife's domestic and 
personal felicity; nor would she give up her under- 
standing to his weak determination, since custom 
cannot confer an authority which nature has denied : 
It cannot license a husband to be unjust, nor give 
right to treat her as a slave. If this was to be the 
case in matrimony, and women were to suffer under 
conjugal vexations, as she did, by his senseless 
arguments every day, they had better bear the re- 
proach and solitude of antiquated virginity, and be 
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treated as the r^ase of the world, in the character 
of old maids. 

This too lively, though jost speech, enraged 
EusTACS to the last degree, and from a fbry, be 
sunk in a few minutes into a total sullen silent, 
and sat for half an hour, while I stayed, cmeliy de- 
termining, I suppose, her sad doom. Beliitda 
soon saw she had gone too far, and did all that 
could be done to recover him from the fit he was in. 
She smiled, cried, asked pardon ; but 'twas all in 
vain. Every charm had lost its power, and he 
seemed no longer man. When this beauty stood 
weeping by his chair, and said '* My love, forgive 
me, as it was in raillery only I spoke, and let cor 
pleasures and pains be hereafter honestly shared/' 
I remember the tears burst from my eyes, and in 
that condition I went away. It was frightful to look 
at Eustace, as he shook, started, and wildly stared; 
and the distress his Lady appeared in, was enough 
to make the most stony heart bleed, it was a dismal 
scene. 

This happened at nine at night, and at ten 
Orlando withdrew to bed, without speaking one 
word, as 1 was informed. Soon after he Lay down, 
he pretended to be fast asleep, and his wife rejoicing 
to find him so, as she believed, in hopes that nature's 
soft nurse would lull the active instruments of 
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motion, and calm the raging operationg of his mind, 
she resigned herself to slumbers, and thought to 
abolish for that night every disagreeable sensation 
of pain, but no sooner did this furious man find that 
his charming wife was really asleep, than he plunged 
a dagger into her breast The monster repeated the 
strokes, while she had life to speak to him, in the 
tenderest manner, and conjured him, in regard to 
his own happiness, to let her live, and not sink him- 
self into perdition here, and hereafter, by her death. 
In vain she prayed ; he gave her a thousand wounds, 
and I saw her the next morning a bloody, mangled 
corpse, in the great house in Smithfield, which stood 
at a distance from the street, with a wall before it, 
and an avenue of high trees up to the door ; and not 
in the country as the Tatler says. 

£i} STAGE fled, when he thought she was ex- 
piring, though she lived for an hour after, to relate 
the case to her maid, who heard her groan and came 
into her room; and went from Dublin to a little 
lodge he had in the country, about twenty miles 
from town. The magistrates, in a short time, had 
information where he was ; and one John Maksel, 
a constable, a bold and strong man, undertook for 
a reward, to apprehend him. To this purpose he 
set out immediately, with a case df pistols and a 
hanger, and lurked several days and nights in the 
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fields, before he could find an opportunity of coming 
at him ; for, Ed st ace lived by himself in the house, 
.well secured by strong doors and bars, and only 
went out now and then to an ale-house, the master 
of which was his friend. Near it, at last, about 
break of day, Mansel chanced to fijid him, and, 
upon his refusing to be made a prisoner /and cocking 
a pistol to shoot the officer of justice, both their 
pistols were discharged at once, and they both 
dropt down dead men. Eustace was shot in the 
heart, and the constable in the brain. They were 
both brought to Dublin on one of the little low- 
back'd cars there used ; and I was one of the boys 
that followed the car, from the beginning of James- 
street, the out-side of the city, all through the town. 
Eustace's head hung dangling near the ground, 
with his face upwards, and his torn bloody breast 
bare : and of all the faces of the dead I have seen, 
none ever looked like his. There was an anxiety, 
a rage, a horror, and a despair to be seen in it, that 
no pencil could express. 

Thus fell Eustace in the twenty-ninth year of 
his age, and by his hand his virtuous, beautiful, and 
ingenious wife: and what are we to learn from 
thence ? is it, that on such accounts, we ought to 
dread wedlock, and never be concerned with a wife? 
No, surely, but to be from thence convinced, that it 
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is necessary in order to a happy marriage, to bring 
the will to the obedience of reason, and acquire an 
equanimity in the general tenour of life. Of all 
things in this world, moral dominion, or the empire 
over ourselves, is not only the most glorious, as 
reason is the superior nature of man, but the most 
valuable, in respect of real human happiness. A 
conformity to reason, or good sense, and to the in^ 
clination of our neighbours, with very little money, 
may produce great and lasting felicity ; but without 
this subservience to our own reason, complaisance 
to company, and softness and benevolence to all 
around us, the greatest misery does frequently 
sprout from the largest stock of fortunes. 

It was by ungovemed passions, that Eustace 
murdered his wife and died himself; the most 
miserable and wretched of all human beings. He 
might have been the happiest of mortals, if he had 
cofifofnied to the dictates of reason, and softened 
his passions, as well for his own ease as in compli* 
ance tp a creature formed with a mind of a quite dif- 
ferent make from his own. There is a sort of sex in 
souls; and, exclusive of that love and patience 
which our religion requires, every couple should re- 
member, that there are things which grow out of 
their very natures, that are pardonable, when con- 
sidered as such. Let them not, therefore, be spying 
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out faults, nor find a satisfaction in reproaching; 
but let them examine to what consequences their 
ideas tend, and resolve to cease from cherishing 
them, when they lead to contention and mischief* 
Let them both endeavour to amend what is wrong 
in each other, and act as becomes their character, 
in practising the social duties of married persons, 
which are so frequently and strongly inculcated by 
revelation and natural reason; and then, instead of 
matrimony's being a burthen, and hanging a weight 
upon our very beings, there will be no appearance 
of evil in it, but harmony and joy will shed ud- 
inixed felicities on them ; they will live in no low 
degree of beatitude in the suburbs of heaven. 

This was my case, wedlock to me became the 
greatest blessing; a scene of the most refined friend- 
ship, and a condition to which nothing can be 
added to complete the sum of human felicity. So I 
found the holy and sublime relation, and in the 
wilds of Westmoreland enjoyed a happiness as 
great as human nature is capable of, on Chis planet. 
Sensible to all the ties of social truth and honour, 
my partner and I lived in perfect felicity, on the 
products of our solitary farm. The amiable dispo- 
sitions of her mind, cheerfulness, good nature, dis- 
cretion, and diligence, gave a perpetual dignity and 
lustre to the gprace and loveliness of her person ; 
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and as I did all that love and fidelity could do, by 
practising every rule of caution, prudence, and jus- 
tice, to prevent variance^ soften cares^ and preserve 
affection undiminished, the harmony of our state 
was unmixed and divine* Since the primitive insti- 
tution of the relation, it never existed in a more de-» 
lightful manner. Devoted to each other's heart, we 
desired no other happiness in this world, than to 
pass life away together in .the solitude we were in. 
We lived, hoped, and feared but for each other; 
and made it our daily study to be what revealed re- 
ligion prescribes, and the concurrent voice of nature 
requires, in the sacred tie. Do so likewise,, ye 
mortals, who intend to marry, and ye may, like us, 
be happy. As the instincts and passions were 
wisely and kindly given us, to subserve many pur- 
poses of our present state, let them have their 
proper, subaltern share of action ; but let reason 
ever have the sovereignty, the divine law of reason 
and truth, and be as it were, sail and wind to the 

vessel of life. 

Two years, almost, this fine scene lasted, and 
during that period, the business and diversions of 
pur lone retreat appeared so various and pleasing, 
that it was not possible to think a hundred years so 
spent, in the least degree dull and tedious. Exclu- 
sive of books and gardening, and the improvement 
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of the farm, we had, during the fine season, a thou- 
sand charming amusements on the mountains, and 
in the glens and vallies of that sweet silent place. 
Whole days we would spend in fishing, and dine in 
some cool grot by the water-side, or under an aged 
tree, on the margin of some beautiful stream. We 
generally used the fly and rod, but had recourse 
if in haste to one of the little water- falls, and, by 
fixing a net under one of them, would take a dozen 
or two of very large trouts, in a few minutes time. 

By a little water-fall I mean one of those that 
are formed by some small river, which tumbles there 
in various places, from rock to rock, about four feet 
each fall, and makes a most beautiful view from top 
to bbttom of a fall. 1'here arc many of these faUing 
waters among the vast mountains of Westmoreland, 
and I have seen them likewise in the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

At Glencrow, half way between Dunbarton and 
Inverary, there are some very fine ones, and just 
by them one Campbell keeps a poor inn. There 
we were entertained with water and whisky, oat- 
cakes, milk, butter, and trouts he took by the net, 
at one of the little falls of a river that descends a 
prodigious mountain near his lone house, and forms, 
like what we have at Orton-Lodge, a most beau- 
tiful scene* Several happy days I passed at this 
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place, with a dear creature, who is now a saint in 
heaven. 

At other times we had the diversion of taking as 
much carp and tench as we pleased, in a large, 
standing, fenny water, that lies about two miles from 
the lodge, in a glen, and always found the fish of 
this water of an enormous size, three feet long, 
though the general length of fish of this species is 
eleven inches in our ponds. This vast bigness 
must be owing to the great age of these fish, which 
I may suppose, at least, an hundred years ; for it is 
certain, that in garden-ponds, which have for expe- 
riment's sake, been left undisturbed for many years, 
the carp and tench have been found alive, and grown 
to a surprising bigness. 

A gentleman, my near relation, who lived to «a 
very advanced age, put. some fish of these species 
into a pond, 20th Nov. 1648; the day that Colonel 
Ewer, at the head of seven other officers, presented 
to the commons that fatal remonstrance, which in 
fact took off the head of Charles ; and in the year 
1727, seventy-nine years after, on his return to that 
seat, he found them all alive, and near two feet and 
a half in length. This demonstrates that fish may 
live to a very great age. It likewise proves that 
they continue to grow till they are an hundred years 
old; and then are the finest eating. 
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Another of our amusements, during tb* 
mer's bright day, was the pointer and gun, 
black cock, the moor cock, and the cock 
wood, which are in great plenty on those vasi 

* The black cock, is as large as our game co< 
flies very swift and strong. The head and eyes ai 
and round the eyes is a beautiful circle of red. T 
is strong, and black as the body ; the legs rob 
red. It is very high eating, more so than an) 
bird in England except the fen-ortolan ; but in < 
ticular it exceeds the fen birds, for it has twc 
being brown and white meat ; under a lay of I 
one of white meat : both delicious, the brown it 
than the black moor cock, and the white mud 
than the pheasant. 

The moor cock is likewise very rare, but is to 
sometimes in London, as the sportsmen meet 
now and then on the hilly-heaths, not very ft 
town, particidarly on Hindhead-heath, in the 
Portsmouth. It is as large as a good Darking fo 
the colour is a deep iron-grey. Its eyes are lai 
fine as the black cock's ; but, instead of the re 
round them, it has bright and beautiful scar! 
brows. 

The cock of the wood, as unknown in Londoi 
black cock, is almost as large as a turkey, but fli< 
The black is a mixture of black, grey, and a 
brown; the belly grey, and the breast a pale 
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Charlotte was fond of this sport, and would walk 
with me for hours to see me knock down the game : 
till, late in the evening, we would wander over the 
fells, and then return to our clean, peaceful, little 
house, to sup as elegantly on our birds, as the great 
could do, and with a harmony and unmixed joy they 
are for ever strangers to. After supper, over some 
little nectared^bowl, we sweetly chatted, till it was 
bed-time ; or I played on my flute, and Charlotte 
divinely sung. It was a happy life« all the riches 
and honours of the world cannot produce such 
scenes of bliss as we experienced in a cottage, 
in the wilds of Westmoreland. Even the winter, 
which is ever boisterous and extreme cold in that 
part of the world, was no severity to us. As we 
^ had most excellent provisions of every kind in abun- 
dance, and plenty of firing from the ancient woods, 
which cover many of those high hills; and two men 
servants, and two maids, to do whatever tended to 
being and to well-being, to supply our wants, and 
to complete our happiness. This softened the hard 

with transverse lines of black, and a little white at the 
tips of the feathers. It has a large round head, of the 
purest black, and over its fine hazle eyes, there is a 
naked space, that looks like an eye-brow of bright 
scarlet. It is delicious eating, but far inferior to the 
black cock. 
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rough scene, and the roaring waters, and the. howl- 
ing winds, appeared pleasing sounds. In short, 
every season, and all our hours, were quite charm-' 
ing, and full of delight. Good Tom Fleming, our 
friend, did likewise enhance our felicity, by coming 
once or twice a week to see us, and staying some- 
times two or three days. In the summer time, we 
also went now and then to visit him ; and, if one 
was inclined to melancholy, it was impossible to be 
dull while he was by. His humour, and bis songs, 
over a bowl of punch, were enough to charm the 
most splenetic, and make even rancour throw its 
face into smiles. 

1727. — ^Two years, as I have said, this fine 
scene lasted ; and during that soft transporting 
period, I was the happiest man on earth. But in 
came Death, when we least expected him, snatjched 
my charming partner from me, and melted aU-jny 
happiness into air — into thin air. A fever, in a few 
days, snapp'd off the thread of her life, and made me 
the child of affliction, when I had not a thought of 
the mourner. Language cannot paint the distress 
this calamity reduced me to ; nor give an idea of 
what I suffered, when I saw her eyes swimming in 
death, and the throes of her departing spirit. Blest 
as she was, in the exercise of every virtue that 
adorns a woman, how inconsolable must her hus-j 
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band be ! and, to add to my distress, by the same 
fever fell my friend Tom Fleming, who came the 
day before my wife sickened to see us. One of my 
lads likewise died, and the two servant maids. 
They all lay dead around me, and I sat like one 
inanimate by the corpse of Chaalotte, till friar 
Fleming, the brother of Tom, brought coffins and 
buried them all. Thus did felicity vanish from my 
sight, and I remained like a traveller in Greenland, 
who had lost the sun. 

** O eloquent, just, and mighty death ! " says 
Raleigh, it is thou alone puts wisdom into the 
human heart, and suddenly makes man to know 
himself. It is death that makes the conqueror 
ashamed of his fame, and wish he had rather stolen 
out of the world, than purchased the report of his 
actions, by rapine, oppression, and cruelty ; by 
giving in spoil the innocent and labouring soul to 
the idle and insolent ; by emptying the cities of the 
world of their ancient inhabitants, and filling them 
again with so many and so variable sorts of sorrows. 
It is death tells the proud and insolent, that they 
are but abjects, and humbles them at the instant; 
^ makes them cry, complain, and repent; yea even, 
to hate their former happiness. It is death takes 
the account of the rich, and proves him a beggar, a 
naked beggar, which hath interest in nothing but 

VOL. II. Q 
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the gravel which fills his mouth. It is death holds 
a glass before the eyes of the most beautiful, and 
makes them see therein their deformity and rotten- 
ness ; and they acknowledge it. 

Whom none could advise, thou hast per- 
suaded: what none have dared, thou hast done: 
and whom all the world hath flattered, thou only 
hast cast out of the world, and despised^ Thou 
hast drawn together all the fur-stretched greatness, 
all the pride, cruelty, and ambiUoi), of man ; all the 
powerful charms of beauty ; and covered it all over 
with these two narrow words$ * Hie jacet/ 

Nor is this all, mighty Death ! It is thou that 
leadest to the resurrection of the dead ; the disso- 
lution of the world : the judgment day ; and the 
eternal state of men. It is thou that finishes the 
trial of men, and seals their characters, for happi- 
ness or misery for ever. 

Be thou then, Death, our morning and evening 
meditation : let us learn from thee the vanity of all 
human things ; and that it is the most amazing folly, 
to melt away time, and misapply talents, as the 
generality of reasonable beings do : that we were 
not made men, thinking, rational beings, capable of 
the noblest contemplations, to spend all our thoughts 
and time in sense and pleasure, in dressing, feeding, 
and sporting; or, in purchases, building and plant- 
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ing; but to prepare for a dying hour; that, when 
at the call of God, we go out of the body, not 
knowing whither we go, we may. like Abraham, 
trarel by faith, and trust to the conduct of the Lord 
of all countries. Since we must die, and thy power, 
O Death, we see, is uncontroulable ; since to the 
dust we must return, and take our trial at the bar of 
Almighty God, as intelligent and free agents; for 
under moral government, and God is a perfectly 
wise and righteous governor, the wickedness of the 
wicked will be upon him, and the righteousness of 
the righteous will be upon him ; since we must be 
numbered with the dead, and our circumstances 
and condition indicate a future judgment, surely 
we ought to remove our chief concern from this 
world to the other, and transfer our principal re- 
gard to the immortal spirit; that in the hour of 
agony, a virtuous mind, purity of conscience, and 
good actions, may procure us the favour of God, 
and the guidance of his good spirit to the mansions 
of tW blessed, where new pleasures are for ever 
springing up, and the happiness of the heavenly in- 
habitants is perpetually increasing. This is the 
one thing needful. Death demonstrates, that this 
world of darkness and error, changes and chances; 
is not worth fixing our heart on* To secure our 
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passage into the regions of perfect and eternal day, 
should be the employment of immortal mortals. 

Thus did I reflect as I sat among the dead, with 
my eyes fastened on the breathless corpse of Char- 
LOTTEy and 1 wished y if it was possible, to have 
leave to depart, and in the hospitable grave, lie 
down from toil and pain, to take my last repose; 
for 1 knew not what to do, nor where to go. I was 
not qualified for the world ; nor had I a friend, or 
even an acquaintance in it, that I knew where to 
find. But in vain I prayed, it was otherwise de- 
creed ; I must go on, or continue a solitary in the 
wild I was in. The latter it was not possible for 
me to do, in the state of mind I was in ; over- 
whelmed with sorrow, and without a companion of 
any kind: and therefore, I must of necessity go to 
some other place. I sold all the living things I had 
to friar Fleming, and locked up my doors. My 
furniture, linen, clothes, books, liquors, and some 
salt provisions, instruments of various kinds, and 
such like things, I left in their several places. There 
was no one to take them, or probability that any 
one would come there to disturb them ; and per- 
haps, some time or other, the fates might bring me 
back again ta the same lone place. Though it was 
then a desolate, silent habitation, a striking me- 
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mento of the vanity and precarious existence of all 
human good things ; yet it was possible, that hearty 
friendship, festivity, and social life, might once 
more be seen there. The force and operation of 
casualties did wonders every day, and time might 
give me even a relish for the solitude in a few years 
more. Thus did I. settle affairs in that remote 
place ; and, taking leave of my friend, the friar, with 
my lad OTin, rode off. 

August 4, 1727. — ^The sun was rising when wc 
mounted our horses, and I again went out to try my 
fortune in the world ; not like the Chevalier La 
Mancha, in hopes of conquering a kingdom, or mar- 
rying some great Princess ; but to see if 1 could 
find another good country girl for a wife, and get a 
little more money; as they were the only two things 
united, that could secure me from melancholy, and 
confer real happiness. To this purpose, as the day 
was extremely fine, and O'Fin had something cold, 
and a couple of bottles at the end of his valise, I 
gave my horse the rein, and let him take what way 
his fancy chose. For some time he gently trotted 
the path he had often gone, and over many a moun- 
tain made his road ; but at last, he brought me to a 
place I was quite a stranger to, and made a full stop 
at a deep and rapid water, which ran by the bottom 
of a very high hill I had not been up before. Over 
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this river I made him go, though it was far from 
being safe, and in an hour's ride from that flood, 
came to a fine rural scene. 

It was pasture-ground, of a large extent, and in 
many places covered with groves of trees, of various 
kinds ; walnuts, chesnuts, and oaks ; the poplar, 
the plane-tree, the mulberry, and maple. There 
was likewise the PhoBnician cedar, the lariz, the 
large-leafed laurel, and the cytissus of Virgil* In 
the middle of this place were the ruins of an old 
seat, over-run with shrubby plants; the Virginia 
creeper, the box-thorn, the jessamine, the honey- 
suckle, the periwinkle, the birdweed, the ivy, and 
the climber ; and near the door was a flowing spring 
of water, which formed a beautiful stream, and 
babbled to the river we came from. Charming 
scene! so silent, sweet, and pretty, that I was 
highly pleased with the discovery. 

On the margin of the brook, under a mulberry 
tree, I sat down, and dined on some cold tongae 
and ham, and potted black cock, which O'Fik pro- 
duced from his wallet ; and having drank a pint of 
cyder, set out again, to try what land lay right 
onwards. In an hour, we came to a large and dan- 
gerous watery . moor, which we crossed over with 
great difficulty, and then arrived at a range of 
mountains, through which there wa^a narrow pass, 
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wet and stony : a long and tedious ride which 
ended on the border of a fine country: ^t four 
in the afternoon, we arrived on the confines of a 
plain, of about a hundred acres, which was strewed 
with various flowers of the earth's natural prodnoe 
that rendered the glebe delightful to behold, and 
was suiTOunded Witb groves. The place had all the 
charms that verdure, forest, and vale, can give a 
country. In the centre of this ground was a hand- 
some square building, and behind it a large and 
beautiful garden, encompassed by a low, thick, 
holly-hedge. As the door of this house was not 
locked, but opened by a silver spring turner, I went 
in, and found it was one fine spacious room, filled 
on every side with books, bound in an extraordinary 
manner. Globes, telescopes, and other instruments 
of various kinds, were placed on i^tands, and there 
were two fine writing tables, one at each end of the 
library, which had paper, ink, and pens. In the 
middle of the room there was a reading-desk, which 
had a short inscription, and on it leaned the skeleton 
of a man. The legend said '* this skeleton was 
ONCE Charles Henley, Esq.'' 

Amazed I stood, looking on these thingSi and 
wondered much at the figure of the bones, tacked 
together with wires ; once, to be sure, the master of 
this grand collection of books and manuscripts, and 
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this fine room, so sweetly situated in the centre of 
distant groves : had a striking effect on my mind ; 
and the more so, as it held a scroll of parchment, 
on which was beautifully written in the court-haod, 
to appear more remarkable^ I suppose, the following 
lines : 

" Fellow-mortal, whoever thou art, whom the 
fates, shall conduct into this chamber, remember, 
that before many years are passed, thou must be 
laid in the bed of corruption, in the dark caverns of 
death, among the lifeless dust, and rotten bones of 
others, and from the grave proceed to the general 
resurrection of all. To new life and vigour thou 
wilt most certainly be raised, to be brought to a 
great account. Naked and defenceless thou must 
stand before the awful tribunal of the great God, 
and from him receive a final sentence, which shall 
determine and fix thee in an eternal state of happi- 
ness or misery. 

** What an alarm should this be ! Ponder my 
fellow-mortal, and remember, God now commandeth 
men evejry where to repent, because he hath ap- 
pointed a day, in which he will judge the world in 
righteousness, by that man, whom he hath ordained; 
whereof he hath gi^ren assurance unto all men, in 
that he hath raised him from the dead. Judge 
the world! judgment! the very sound is solemn. 
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Should it not deaden some part, at least, of your 
concern for things temporal, and quicken your care 
and industry for the future life; ought it not to 
make us condemn, before the dying hour, our 
vanity and devotion to bodily things, and make us 
employ the greatest part of our time in the acqui* 
sition of Tvisdom, and an improvement in virtue, 
that when we appear at the session of righteousness, 
a sacred knowledge, a heavenly piety, and an an- 
gelic goodness, may secure us from eternal punish- 
ment, and entitle us to a glorious eternity? Since a 
future judgment is most certainly the case, and the 
consequence eternal damnation or salvation, how 
contemptible a thing is a long busy life, spent in 
raking through the mire of trade and business, in 
pursuit of riches and a large estate ; or in sweating 
up the steep hill of ambition, after fame and ambi- 
tion; or in living and dressing as if we were all 
body, and sent into time for no other purpose, than 
to adorn like idols, gratify like brutes, and waste 
life in sensuality and vanity ; how contemptible and 
unreasonable is this kind of existence for beings, 
who were created to no other end, than to be par- 
takers of a divine life with God, and sing hallelu- 
jahs to all eternity ; to separate the creature from 
error, fiction, impurity, and corruption, and acquire 
that purity and holiness, which alone can see God* 
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Away then with a worldly heart: away with all 
those follies, which engage us like fools and mad- 
men ; and let the principal thing be, to follow the 
steps of our great master, by patience and resigna- 
tion, by a charity and contempt of the world; and 
by keeping a conscience void of offence, amidst the 
changes and chances of this mortal life ; that at his 
second coming, to judge the world, we may be 
found acceptable in his sight. 

*' What a scene must this second coming be! I 
saw, says an apostle, a great white throne, and him 
that sat on it, from whose face the earth and the 
heavens fled away, and there was no place found for 
them; and I saw the dead small and great stand 
before God ; and the books were opened, and the 
dead were judged out of those things which were 
written in the books : and the sea gave up her dead, 
and death and hell delivered up their dead which 
were in them, and they were judged every man, ac- 
cording to their works. The secret wickedness of 
men will be brought to light ; and concealed piety 
and persecuted virtue be ackowledged and honoured. 
While innocence and piety are set at the right hand 
of the judge, and the righteous shall shine forth as 
the sun in the kingdom of their father for ever 
and ever, shame and confusion must sit upon 
the faces of the sinner and the ungodly. Damns- 
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tion will stand before the brethren in iniquity, and 
when the intolerable sentence is executed, what in- 
expressible agonies will they fall into ? what amaze- 
ment and excesses of horror must seize upon them ? 

'< Ponder then, in time, fellow-mortal, and choose 
to be good, rather than to be great: prefer your 
baptismal vows to the pomps and vanities of this 
world; and value the secret whispers of a good 
conscience more than the noise of popular ap- 
plause. 

" Since you must appear before the judgment- 
seat of Christ; that every one may receive the 
things done in his body, according to that he hath 
done, whether it be good or bad, let it be your 
work from morning till night, to keep Jesus in your 
hearts ; and long for nothing, desire nothing, hope 
for nothing, but to have all that is within you 
changed into the spirit and temper of the holy Jesus. 
Wherever you go, whatever you do, do all in imita- 
tion of his temper and inclination ; and look upon 
all as nothing, but that which exercises and in- 
creases the spirit and life of Christ in your souls. 
Let this be your Christianity, your church, and your 
religion, and the judgment-day Will be a charming 
scene. If in this world, the will of the creature, as 
an offspring of the divine will, wills and works with 
the will of God, and labours, without ceasing, to 
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come as near as mortals can to the purity and per- 
fection of the divine nature; then will the day of 
the Lord be a day of great joy, and with unutterable 
pleasure, you shall hear that tremenJous voice : 
Awake, ye dead, and come to judgment. In trans- 
ports, and full of honour and glory, the wise and 
righteous, will hear the happy sentence, Come, ye 
blessed of my father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world/' 

This, and the skeleton, astonished me not a 
little ; and my wonder at the whole increased, as I 
could find no human creature living, nor discover 
any house or cottage for an inhabitant. This I 
thought exceeded all the strange things I had seen 
in this wonderful country. But perhaps, it occurred 
at last, there might be a mansion in the woods, be- 
fore me, or somewhere in the groves on either side ; 
and therefore, leaving the library, after I had spent 
an hour in it, I walked onwards, and came to a 
wood, which had private walks cut through it, and 
strewed with sand. They shewed only light enough 
to distinguish the blaze of day from evening shade, 
and had seats dispersed, to sit and listen to the 
chorus of the birds, which added to the pleasures 
of the soft silent place. For about three hundred 
yards the walk I was in extended, and then termi- 
nated in meadows, which formed an oval of twenty 
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acres surrounded by groves, like the large plain I 
came from. Exactly in the middle of these fields, 
part of which were turned into gardens, there stood 
a very handsome stone house, and not far from the 
door of it, a fountain played. On either side of the 
water was a garden-chair, of a very extraordinary 
make, curious and beautiful; and each of them 
stood under an ever-green oak, the broad leaved 
ilex, a charming shade. 

In one of these chairs sat an ancient gentleman, 
a venerable man, whose hair was white as silver, 
and his countenance had dignity and goodness. 
His dress and manner shewed him to be a person of 
fortune and distinction, and by a servant in waiting 
it appeared, he was Lord of the seigneurie I was 
arrived at. He was tall and graceful, and had not 
the least stoop, though be wanted but a year of an 
hundred. I could not but admire the fine old gen- 
tleman. 

On the same chair, next to him, sat a young 
Lady, who was at this time just turned of twenty and 
had such diffusive charms as soon new fired my 
heart, and gave my soul a softness even beyond 
what it had felt before. She was a little taller than 
the middle size, and had a face that was perfectly 
beautiful. Her eyes were extremely fine, full, 
black, and sparkling ; and her conversation was as 
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charming as her person ; both easy, unconstrained, 
and sprightly. When I came near two such per- 
sonages, I bowed low to the ground, and asked par- 
don for intruding into their fine retirement. Bat 
the stars had led me, a wanderer, to this delightful 
solitude, without the least idea of there being such 
a place in our island, and as their malignant rays 
had forced me to offend, without intending it, I 
hoped they would pardon my breaking in upon 
them. 

To this the old Gentleman replied, " You have 
not offended. Sir, I assure you, but you are welcome 
to the Groves of Basil. It gives me pleasure to see 
you here ; for it is very seldom we are favoured 
with any one's company. It is hard to discover or 
make out a road to this place, as we are surrounded 
almost by impassible mountains, and a very danger- 
ous morass, nor can I conceive how you found the 
way here without a guide, or ventured to travel this 
country, as there are no towns in this part of the 
county. There must be something very extraordi- 
nary in your case, and as you mentioned your being 
a wanderer, I should be glad to hear the cause of 
your journeying in this uninhabited region. But 
first,*' said Mr. Henley, ** as it is now near eight 
at night, and you must want refreshment, having 
met with no inn the whole day, we will go in to 
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supper." He then arose, and brought me to an 
elegant parlour, where a table was soon covered 
with the best cold things, and we immediately sat 
down. Every eatable was excellent, and the wine 
and other liquors in perfection. Miss Heni^ey sat 
at the head of the table, her grandfather over- 
against her, and placed me at her right hand be- 
tween them both. The young lady behaved in a 
very easy genteel manner ; and the old gentleman, 
with freedom, cheerfulness, and good manners. 
'Till nine this scene lasted, and then Mr. Henley 
again requested I would oblige him with an account 
of my travels in that part of the world. This, I 
said, I would do in the best manner I could, and 
while he leaned back in his easy chair, and the 
beautiful Statia fastened her glorious eyes upon 
me, I went on in the following words : 

'< I am an Englishman, Sir, but have passed 
the greatest part of my life in Ireland, and from the 
western extremity of it I came. My father is one of 
the rich men « in that kingdom, and was, for many 
years, the tenderest and most generous parent that 
ever son was blessed with. He spared no cost on 
my education^ and gave me leave to draw upon him, 
while I resided in the university of Dublin five 
years, for what 1 pleased. Extravagant as I was in 
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several articles, he never set any bounds to my de- 
mands, nor asked roe what I did with the large 
sums I had yearly from him. My happiness was 
his felicity, and the glory of his life to have me ap- 
pear to the greatest advantage, and in the most re- 
spected character, that money can gain a man. 

** But at last he married his servant maid, an 
artful cruel woman, who obtained by her wit and 
charms so great an ascendant over him, that he 
abandoned me, to raise a young nephew this step- 
mother had, to what splendor and power she pleased. 
He had every thing he could name that money could 
procure, and was absolute master of the house and 
land. Not a shilling at this time could I get, nor 
obtain the least thing I asked for, and because I re- 
fused to become preceptor to this young man, and 
had made some alteration in my religion, having re- 
nounced that creed, which was composed nobody 
knows by whom, and introduced into the church in 
the darkest ages of popish ignorance ; a symbol, 
which strongly participates of the true nature and 
spirit of popery, in those severe denunciations of 
God's wrath, which it pours so plentifully forth 
against all those whose heads are not turned to be- 
lieve it; my father was so enraged that he would 
not even admit me to his table any longer, but bid 
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me be gone. My mother-in-law likewise for ever 
abused me, and her nephew, the lad, insulted me 
when I came in his way. 

" Being thus compelled to withdraw, I set sail 
for England as soon as it was in my power, and 
arrived in Cumberland by the force of a storm. I 
proceeded from thence to the mountains of Stane-^ 
more, to look for a gentleman, my friend, who lived 
among those hilla; and as I journeyed over them» 
ai^d missed him, I chanced to meet with a fine 
northern girl, and a habitation to my purpose. I 
married her, and for almost two years past was the 
happiest of the human race, till the sable curtain 
ieW between us, and the angel of death translated 
her glorious soul to the fields of paradise. Not 
able to bear the place of our residence, after I had 
lost my heart's fond idol, I left the charming spot 
and mansion, where unmixed felicity had been for 
«ome time my portion, and I was travelling on to* 
wards London, to see what is ordained there in 
reserve for me ; when by accident I lost my way^ 
and the fates conducted me to the groves of BasiU 
Curiosity led me into the library I found in the 
plain, without this wood, from whence, in search for 
fiome human creatures, I proceeded to the fountain, 
where I had the pleasure of seeing you. Sir, and this 
young lady. This is a summary of my past life ; 
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what is before me heaven only knows. My fortune 
I trust with the Preserver of men, and the Father of 
spirits. One thing I am certain of by observation, 
few as the days of the years cJf my pilgrknage have 
been, that the emptiness, and unsatisfying nature of 
this woirld's enjoyments, are enough to prevent my 
having any fondness to stay in this region of dark- 
ness and soi^row. 1 shall never leap over the bars 
of life, let what will happen ; but the sooner I have 
leave to depart, I shall think it the better for me." 

The old gentleman seemed surprised at my story, 
and after «ome moments «ilence> when I had done, 
he said, ** Yout measure, Sir, is hard, and eis it was, 
in part, for declaring against a false religion at your 
years, you please me so mueh, that if you will give 
tide leave, I will be your friend, and as a subaltern 
providence, recompense your loss as to fortune ia 
this world. In what manner you shall know to- 
morrow, when we breakfast at eight. It is now 
time to finish our bottle, that we may, according to 
our custom betimes retire." 

May 5th, 1727. — At the time appointed I met 
the old gentleman in the parlour, and just as we 
had done saluting each other, Stat i a entered, 
bright and charming as Aurora* She was in a rich 
dress, and h^ bright victorious eyes flashed a celes- 
tial fire. She made our tea, and gave me some of 
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/ her €o£fee. She asked me a few civil qaestions, 
and said two or three good things on the beauties of 
the morning, and the charms of the country. She 
left us the moment we had done breakfast, and then 
the old gentleman addressed himself to me in the 
following words. 

** I do not forget the proimse i made you, bnt 
must first rdate the history of my family. I do it 
with the more pleasure, as I find you are of our re- 
ligion, and I cannot help having a regard for you, 
on your daring to throw up a fortune for truth ; for 
bravely daring to renounce those systems, which 
have an outward orthodox roundness given to them 
by their eloquent defenders, and within are mere 
<x>rruption and apostacy. 

*' The skeleton you saw in the library was once 
my son, Charles Henley, a most extraordinary 
man. He had great abilities, and understood every 
thing a mortal is capable of knowing, of things 
human and divine. When he was in his nineteenth 
year, I took him to France and other countries, to 
see the world, and, on our return to England, mar- 
ried him into a noble family, to a very valuable 
young woman, of a large fortune, and by her he had 
the young lady you saw sitting on the chair near the 
table by me. This son I lost, three years after his 
marriage, and with him all i^elish for the world ; and 
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being naturally inclined to retirement and a specu- 
lative life, never stirred since from this country- 
house. Here my son devoted himself entirely to 
study, and amused himself with instructing his be- 
loved Statia, the young lady you have seen. At 
his death he consigned her to my care ; and as her 
understanding is very great, and her disposition 
sweet and charming, I have not only taken great 
pains in educating her., but have been delighted 
with my employment. Young as she is, but in the 
second month of her one and twentieth year, she 
not only knows more than women of distinction 
generally do, but would be the admiration of learned 
men, if her knowledge in languages, mathematics, 
and philosophy, were known to them : and as her 
father taught her music and painting, perhaps there 
is not a young woman of finer accomplishments in 
the kingdom. 

** Her father died towards the end of the year 
1723, in the thirty-ninth year of his age, when she 
was not quite sixteen, and, by his will left her ten 
thousand pounds, and Basil-House and estate ; but 
she is not to inherit it, or marry, until she is two 
and twenty. This was her father's will. As to the 
skeleton in the library, it was my son's express 
order it should be So, and that the figure should not 
be removed from the place it stands in, while the 
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library remained in that room; but continue a 
solemn memorial in his family, to perpetuate his 
memory^ and be a memento mori to the living. 

" This is the history of Basil Groves, and the 
late owner of this seat, and his daughter Statia. 
We live a happy, religious life here, and enjoy every 
blessing that can be desired in' this lower hemi- 
sphere. But as I am not very far from a hundred 
years, having passed that ninety-two which Sir 
William Temple says, he never knew any one he 
was acquainted with arrive at, I must be on the 
brink of the grave, and expect every day to drop 
into it. What may become of Statia, then, gives 
me some trouble to think, as all her relations, ex- 
cept myself are in the other world. To spend her 
life here in this solitude, as seems to be her incli- 
nation, is not proper; and to go into the world 
by herself, when I am dead, without knowing any 
mortal in it, may involve her in troubles and dis- 
tresses. Hear then, my son, what I propose to you. 
You are a young man, but serious. You have got 
some wisdom in the school of affliction, and you 
have no aversion to matrimony, as you have just 
buried, you say, a glorious woman, your wife. If 
you will stay with us here, till Statia is two and 
twenty, and in that time render yourself agreeable 
to her, 1 promise you, she shall be yours the day 
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she enters the three and twentieth ye^^r of her age, 
aiid you shalL have with her foftunclj, all that I am 
owner of, which is no small auw. What do you 
say to this proposal ?" 

*^ Sir," I replied, " you do me vast bonoiu:, 
much more I am sure than my merits can pretend 
to. I am infinitely obliged to yQu» and m^st be 
blind and insensible, if I refused siich a woman as 
Miss Henley, were she far from being^ the fortune 
she is. But I have not vanity enough to imagine, I 
can gain her affections ; especially in my oireura«^ 
stances ; and to get her by your authority or pow^ 
of disposing c^ her, is what I cannot think of. I 
will stay however, a few months here, since you so 
generously invite me, and let Misa Heni^et know, 
I will be her bumble servant, if she will allow me 
the honour of bearing that ttUe." This made the 
old gentleman laugh, and he took me by the band, 
saying, *' This is right. Come, let us go and take 
a walk before dintier." 

There I passed the winter, and part of the spring, 
and lived in a delightful manner. The mornings 1 
generally spent in the library, reading, or writing 
extracts from some carious MSS. or scarce books ; 
and in the afternoons Misa Hbnlby and I walked 
in the lawns and woods, or sat down to cards. She 
was a fine creature indeed in body and soul^ had a 
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beautiful understanding, and charmed me to a high 
degree. Her conversation was rational and easy, 
without the least affectation from the book« she had 
read ; and she would enliven it sometimes by sing- 
ingt in which kind of music she was as great a mis- 
tress as I have heard. As to her heart, I found it 
was to be gained ; but an accident happened that 
put a stop to the amour. 

X728.-^In the beginning of March, the old gen- 
tleman, the excellent Mr. Henley, St atia's grand- 
father and guardian, and my great friend, died, and 
by his death a great alteration ensued in my affair. 
I thought to have had Miss Hen let immediately, 
as there was no one to plead her father's will against 
the marriage, and intended to send O'Fin for friar 
Fleming ; but when Statia saw herself her own 
mistress, without any superior, or controul, and in 
possession of large fortunes, money, and an estate, 
that she might do as she pleased ; this had an effect 
en her mind, and made a change. She told me, 
when I addressed myself to her, after her grand- 
father was interred, *^ that what she intended to do> 
ia obedience to him, had he lived, she thought re- 
quired very serious consideration now she was left 
to herself: that, exclusive of this, her. inclination 
really was for a single life ; and had it been other- 
wise, yet it was not proper, since her guardian was 
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dead, that I should live with her till the time limited 
by her father's will for her to marry was come ; but 
that, as she had too good an opinion of me to ima- 
gine her fortune was what chiefly urged my appli- 
cation, and must own she had a regard for me, she 
wouLl be glad to hear from me sometimes, if I could 
think her worth remembering, after I had left the 
Groves of Basil.*' This she said with g^eat serious- 
ness, and seemed by her manner to forbid my nrging 
any further. 

*• I assured her, however, that time only could 
wear out her charming image from my mind, and 
that I had reason to fear, she would long remain the 
torment of my heart. She had a right to be sure to 
dismiss me from her service; but in respect of her 
inclination to live a single life, 1 begged leave to ob- 
serve, that it was certainly quite wrong, and what 
she could not answer to the wise and bountiful Father 
of the Universe, as she was a Christian, and by 
being so, must believe, that baptism was a memo- 
rial of the covenant of grace. 

" The Catholics, and the Vision-rmongers of the 
protestant side, the Rev. Wm. Law, and others of 
his row, may magnify the excellence of celibacy as 
high as they please, and work it into Christian per- 
fection, by sounding words and eloquent pe^s; but 
most surely, revelation was directly against them^ 
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and required the faithful to produce in a regular 
way. 

** Consider, illustrious Statia, that when the 
Most High gave the Abrahamic covenant in these 
words, I will be a God unto thee, and to thy seed 
after thee, and in thy seed shall all the families, or 
nations of the earth be blessed ; which includes an 
interest in God, as. a God, father and friend for 
ever, and a share in all the blessings wherewith the 
Messiah, in the gospel hath inriched the world ; 
these inestimable blessings and promises of life and 
favour, were designed by the divine munificence for 
rising generations of mankind ; and it was most 
certainly intended, not only that they should be re- 
ceived with the highest gratitude and duty, but that 
they should be strongly inculcated upon the thoughts 
of succeeding generations, by an instituted sign or 
memorial, to the end of the world. 

*' Circumcision was the first appointed token or 
memorial, and at the same time, an instruction in 
that moral rectitude to which the grace of God 
obliges : and when the New Testament succeeded 
the Law, then was the covenant interest of infants, 
or their right to the covenant of grace, to be con- 
firmed by the token or sign called baptism ; that; 
action being appointed to give the expected rising 
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generatioii an interest in the love of -God, the graee 
of Christ, and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit* 
that is, in all covenant blessings. But what be- 
comes of this great charter of heaven, if Christian 
women, out of an idle notion of perfection, will re- 
solve to lead single lives, and thereby hinder rising 
generations from sharing in the honours and privi- 
leges of the church of Jesus Christ. Millions of the 
faithful must thereby be deprived of the token insti- 
tuted by God to convey to them those oovens^nt bles- 
singsj which his love and goodness designed for the 
rising generations of his people. Have a care then 
what you do, illustrious Statia, in this particular. 
It must be a great crime to hinder the regular pro- 
pagation of a spedes, which God hath declared to 
be under his particular inspection and blessing, and 
by circumcision and baptism, hath made the special 
object of divine attention and care. Away then 
with all thoughts of a virgin life, whatever becomes 
of me. As God hath appointed matrimony and bap- 
tism, let it be your pious endeavour to bear sons and 
daughters, that may be related to God, their Father ; 
to Jesus, their Redeemer, and first born in the 
family ; and to all the excellent, who are to enjoy, 
through him, the blessings of the glorious world 
above. Marry, then, illustrious Statia, marry, and 
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let the blessing of Abraham come upon us gentiles. 
Oppose not Uie gospel covenant; that covenant 
which was made with that patriarch ; but mind the 
comfortable promises ; I will circumcise thy heart| 
and the heart of thy seed. I will pour out my spirit 
upon thy seed, and my bles^ng upon thine offspring. 
The seed of the righteous is blessed. They are the 
seed of the blessed of the Lord, and their offspring 
with them. Such is the magna diarta of our exn 
istence and future happiness: and as infants de- 
scending from Abraham, in the line of election, to 
the end of the world » have as good a right and claim 
as we to the blessings of this covenant^ and im-* 
mense promise, I will be a God unto thee, and to 
thy seed after thee, in their generations ; it must be 
a great crime, to deprive children of this intailed, 
heavenly inheritance, by our resolving to live in a 
state of virginity. In my opinion, it is a sin greater 
than murder. AVhat is murder, but forcing one 
from his post against the will of Providence; and if 
the virgin hinders a being or beings from coming on 
the post, against the will of Providence, must she 
not be culpable ; and must she not be doubly 
Criminal, if the being or beings she hinders from 
coming on the stage, or into this first state, were to 
he a part of the perpetual generations, who have a 
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right to the inheritance, the blessing, and were to 
be heirs according to the promise made to Abra- 
ham? Ponder, illustrious Statia, on the important 
point. Consider what it is to die a maid, when you 
may, in a regular way, produce heirs to that inestim- 
able blessing of life and favour,^ which the munifi- 
cence of the Most High was pleased freely to be- 
stow, and which the great Christian mediator, s^ent, 
and negociator, republished, confirmed, and sealed 
with his blood. Marry then in regard to the gospel, 
and let it be the fine employment of your life, to 
open gradually the treasures of revelation to the 
understandings of the little Christians you pro- 
duce. 

This I am sure your holy religion requires from 
you : and if from the sacred oracles we turn to the 
book of nature. Is it not in this volume written, that 
there must be a malignity in the hearts, of those 
mortals, who can remain unconcerned at the de- 
struction and extirpation of the rest of mankind ; 
and who want even so much good will as is requi- 
site to propagate a creature, in a regular and hal-. 
lowed way, though they received their own being 
from the meer benevolence of their divine Master? 
What do you say, illustrious Statia ? Shall it be a 
succession, as you are an upright Christian ? And 
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may I hope to have the high honour of sharing 
in the mutual satisfaction that must attend the dig. 
charge of so momentous a duty?* 

* If succession be the main thin;^, and to prevent the 
extirpation of the rest of mankind by junction, why may 
it not lM» carried on as well without marriage, as in that 
confined way? I answer, that as the author and founder 
of marriage was the Antient of Days, God himself, and 
at the creation, he appointed the institution : as Christy 
who was Tested with authority to abrogate any laws, or 
supersede any custom, in which were found any flaw or 
obliquity, or had not an intrinsic goodness and rectitude 
in them, confirmed the ordinance, by reforming the 
abuses that had crept into it, and restoring it to its ori- 
ginal boundary : As he gave a sanction to this amicable 
covenant, and statuted that men should maintain the 
dignity of the conjugal state, and by virtue of this prim- 
ordial and most intimate bond of society, convey down 
the race of mankind, and maintain its succession to the 
final dissolution ; it is not therefore to be neglected or 
disregarded. We must not dare to follow our fancies, 
and in unhallowed mixtures, or an illegal method, have 
any posterity. As the great God appointed and blessed 
this institution only, for the continuance of mankind, 
the race is not to be preserved in another way. We 
must marry in the Lord, to promote his glory, as the 
apostle says, 1 Ci/r. ch. vii. v. 39. The earth is not to 
be replenished by licentious junction, or the promis- 
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All the smiles sat on the face of Statia, whil^ I 
was haranguing in this devout manner, ahd her 

cuouB me of women. Dreadful hereafter must be the 
case o|Ml who slight an institution of God. 

I tarn 8im8ible> the libertine who ^predates and v3i> 
fies the dignitiy of the married state, will laeagk at this 
assertion : The fop and debauchee will hiss it> and s^ 
do their best to render wedlock the subject of contempt 
and ridicule. The Roman clergy will likewise decry 
it| and injuriously treat it as an impediment to devotion, 
a cramp i^on the spiritual serving of God, and call it an 
instrument of pollution and defilement, in respect of 
their heavenly celibacy. 

But as God thought marriage was suitable to a para- 
disatcal state, and the scriptures declare it honourable in 
all : as this is the way appointed by heaven to people the 
earth; and the institution is necessary, in the reason 
and nature of things, considering the circumstances in 
which maid^ind is plaiced; to prevent ciHifusion, and 
promote the general ht^piness ; as the bond of society, 
and the foundation of all human goveYnment ; sure I 
am, the rake and the mass-priest, must be in a dreadful 
situation at the sessions of righteousness ; when the one 
is charged with libertinism and gallantries, with mad- 
ness and folly, and with all the evils and mischief they 
have done by illicit gratification, contrary to reason, and 
in direct opposition to the institutes of God : and when 
the other the miserable mass-priests,^ are called to an 
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countenance became a constellation of wonders. 
When I 'had done, this beauty said» ** I thank you, 

account, for Til^yiii^ the honour and dignity of the 
married state, and for striving to seduce mankiifc^ i^e 
tiie solitary re^ements of celibacy, in violation ofythe 
laws of God; and more especially of the primary law or 
ordinance of heaven. Wretched prksts ; your institu- 
tions are breaches in revealed reli^on, trespas^s upon 
the common rights of nature, and such oppressive yokes 
as it is not able to bear. Your celibacy has not a grain 
of piety in it. It is policy and impiety. 

Hear me then, ye libertines and mass-priests : I call 
upon you of the first row, ye rakes of genius, to consider 
what you are doing, and in time tnm from your iui- 
qiuties : Be no longer profligate and licentious, blind to 
your true interest and happiness, but become virtuous 
and honourable lovers, and in regard to the advuitages 
of this solemn institution, called wedlock, as well to the 
general state of the world, as to individuals, marry in 
the Lord ; so will you avoid that dreadful sentence. For- 
nicators and adulterers God will judge, that is, punish; 
and in this life, you may make things very agreeable, if 
you please ; though it is in the heavenly world alone, 
where there shall be all joy and no sorrow. Let there 
be true beauty and gracefulness in the mind and man- 
ners, and these with discretion, and oflier things in your 
power, will furnish a fund of happiness commensurate 
with your lives. It is possible, I am sure, to make mar- 
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Sir, for the information you have given me. I am a 
Christian. There is no malignity in my heart. You 

riage productive of as much happiness as falls to our 
share in this lower hemisphere; as the nature of man can 
reach to in his present condition. For, as to joy flowing 
in with a full, constant and equal tide, without inter- 
ruption and without allay, there is no such thing. Hu- 
man nature doth not admit of this. "The sum of the 
matter is this: To the public the advantages of marriage 
are certain, whether the parties will or no ; but to the 
parties engaging, not so : to them it is a fountain that 
sendeth forth both sweet and bitter waters. To those 
who mind their duty and obligations sweet ones -, to 
those who neglect them bitter ones." 

In the next place, ye monks, I would persuade you, 
if I could, to labour no longer in striving to cancel the 
obligations to marriage by the pretence of religion. 
The voice of heaven, and the whispers of sound and un« 
corrupted reason are against it. It is will-worship in 
opposition to revelation. It is such a presumption for 
a creature against the author of our nature, as must draw 
down uncommon wrath upon the head of every mass- 
priest, who does not repent their preaching such wicked 
doctrine. Indeed I do not know any part of popery that 
can be called Christianity : but this in particular is so 
horrible and diabolical, that I can consider the preachers 
for celibacy in no other light than as so many devils* 
May you ponder in time on this horrible affair. 
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have altered my way of thinking, and I now declare 
for a succession. Let Father Fleming he sent for, 
and without waiting, for my heing two and twenty, 
or minding my father's willj as there is no one to 
oblige me to it, I will give you my hand/' Charm- 
ing news ! I dispatched my lad for the friar. The 
priest arrived the next day, and at night we were 
married, lliree days after we set out for Orton- 
Lodge, at my wife's request, as she longed to see 
the place. For two years more I resided there ; it 
being more agreeable to Statia than the improved 
Groves of Basil. We lived there in as much hap- 
piness as it is possible to have in this lower hemi^ 
sphere, and much in the same manner as I did 
with Charlotte my first wife. Statia had all 
the good qualities and perfections which rendered 
<3HAaL0TT£ so dear and valuable to me; like her 
she studied to increase the delights of everyday, 
and by art, good humour, and love, rendered the 
married state such a system of joys as might in- 
cline one to wish it could last a thousand years ^ 
But it was too sublime and desirable to have a long 
existence here. Statia was taken ill of the small- 
pox, the morning we intended to return to Basil 
Groves ; she died the seventh day, and I laid her by 
Charlotte^s side. Thus did I again become a 
mourner. I sat with my eyes shut for three days, 
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, / ! <^ ^ ^t at last, called for ray horse to try -what air, «cer- 
^ ^cise, and a variety of objects could do. 

April 1, 1729.-^Very early, as soon as I -could 
see day, I left Orton-Lodge, and went to Basil* 
Groves, to order matters there. From thence I set 
out for Harrowgate-Spa to amuse myself in that 
agreeable place ; but I did not go the way 1 eaose 
to Mr. H£ni.£y's house. To avoid the dangeMos 
morass I had pa^ed, at the hazard of my life, we 
went over a wilder and more romantic country tham 
I had before seen. We had higher mountains to 
ascend than I had ever passed before ; and some 
vallies so very deep to ride through, titat they 
iseemed as it were 'descents to hell. The patmrch 
Bermudez, in journeying over Abyssinia *« never 
travelled in mc»« Drightfiil glens. A'od yet, we 
often came to pkans ^nd vales which had all ^e 
charms a paradise could have. Such is the nature 
of this country. 

Through these scenes^ an amasiiig mixture of 
the terrible and the beautiful, we jK'oceeded feott 
^ve in the morning till one in the aftemooa, when 
we:arrived at a vast waterfall, ¥rhich descended froa 
a preoipioe near two hundred yards high, into t 

* Relation de PAmbassade/ dedi^ a Den Sehastien, 
roy 4e Pprtu^. 
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deep lake, that emptied itself into a swallow €fty 
yards from the catadure or fall, and went I sup- 
pose to the abyss. The land from this head-long 
river, for half a mile in length and breadth, till it 
ended at vast mountaaiis again^ was a fine piece of 
ground, beantifiilly flowered 'with various peren- 
BialSy the acanthus, the aconus, the adonis or phea- 
sant's eye, the purple bistorta, the blue borago, the 
yellow buptbalmum, the white cacalia, the blue cam- 
panula, and the sweet-smelling cassia, the pretty 
double daisy, the crimson dianthus, the white dic- 
tamnus, the red fruximella, and many other wild 
■£owers. Tihey m^ke the green valley look charm- 
ing; and as hejre and there stood two or three 
^ever-^een trees, the <cy press, the kriz, the balm of 
<^ilead, a«d ^e Swedish juniper, the whole spot has 
a'fine smd delightful efieet. On my arrival here, I 
ivas at a loss wliich way to turn. 

I could not however be long in suspense how 
to proceed, as I saw near the water-fall a pretty 
thatched mansion, and several inhabitants in it. I 
found these were a religious society of married peo- 
^pie^ ten friars and their ten wives, who had agreed 
to letise to ^this still retrea;t, and form a holy house 
on thef^an of the ^muous bran, thediscifJe of liaba- 
die, so celebrated en account of kis connection with 
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Maria Schurman*, and his many fanatical Writing^ I ^ 
A book called the Marnctge Chretien, writteii by this 1 1 



* Maria Schurman, was bom at Cologne, on the 5th 
of Nov. 1607, and died at Wieuwert in Friesland, on the 
5th of May, l678> in the seventy-first year of her age. 
Jean le Labeurer, in his Histohre du Voyage de la R^ne 
de Potogne, printed at Paris in 1648, speaking of her sur- 
prising endowments, says, " Elle respondit en Italien a 
Monsieur d'Orange, qui Tinterrogeoit par ordre de la 
Regne, and elle argumenta tres-subtilement en Latin sur 
qnelques poincts de theologie. Elle repartit aussi fort 
ellegamment en mesme langue, au compliment que je 
lui fis pour Madame la Mareschalle. Elle parla grec 
avec le Sieur Corrade premier medicin de la Regne. 
Enfin elle nous eust encore parU d'autres langues si 
noiis les eussions scenes; car outre la Grecque, la 
Latine, la Francoise, PItalienne, I'Espagnole, I'Alle- 
mande, et le Raman, qui lui est naturel, elle a encore 
beaucoup de connoissance de PHebreu, Syriacque et 
GhaldaVque; et il ne luy manque qu'un peu d'habi- 
tude pour les parler." Her writings entitled Opuscula 
Hebraea, Graeca, Latina, were published by Frederic 
Spanheim, Professor of Divinity, in 3648, in ISmo. 
There are some admirable Latin letters on moral sub- 
jects in this book. Her epistle de ViUE Termno to Bero- 
vicius, is a ifine thing. See how she concludes : Unam 
tantum sollicitudinem nobis reliquit DeuB, ut, quani 
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Ivon was their directory, and from it they formed a 
protestant La Trappe ; with this difference from the 

nobis imposuit proyinciam curemus sedulo ante rerum 
eventum; post vero in hoc uno secure acquiescamus^ 
quod ille sic voluit, qui nisi optima velle non potest. 
Audiamus, obsecro, divinam illam Epicteti vocem ; sem* 
per magis volo quod Deus vult, quam quod ego. Adjun- 
gar et adhaerebo illi, velut minister et assecla : cum illo 
appeto, cum illo desidero, et simpliciter atque uno verbo 
quod^ Deus vult, volo. Hie unica Halcyonia curarum 
aestibus ; hie animorum per ancipitia fluctuantium static 
tutissima : hie denique terminus in quo mente et calamo 
acquiesco. This is beautiful. 

Her other work is called Eukleria, or Bona Pars, in 
allusion to Mary's chusingthe better part. This is hard 
to be met with. It is one octavo in Latin, and though 
it be not without some vision, yet it is in the main 
a beautiful and solid performance. It is in the manner 
of Law's Christian Perfection, and has several sentiments 
resembling those of Madam Guion, in her Comment on 
the New Testament, and Madam Bourignon, in her nu- 
merous works. It was the famous Labadie, the fanatic, 
who brought Mrs. Schurman over to the interior life 
and silent worship, in the forty-third year of her age, 
and from that time to her dying-day, she renounced the 
world, and never went to public worship. The men of 
learning and worth were no longer seen in crouds at her 
house, engaged with her in the noblest literary convetr 
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Catholic religious men, that the friars of the re- 
formed monastery were to have wives in their con^ 

9«lioft8 1 for thd acLvwiieement e£ truth and the sdencefr; 
l^t in a solitude, purchased by herscif, she moped away 
bsF remaining life in qnietitm, and holy rereiies, and 
partmg from reason in religion, sunk into passive unions 
of nothing with notidng, and became the prey of cunning 
and stupid religionists. Her house was always fuU of 
them. She would see no other company. The holy 
liabadie expired in her arms, aged sixty-four, in the 
year (674; Mrs. Schnrman beisg^ then sixty-seven. 
What a deplorable change was here, and owing to no 
reason in religion. Adhere to reason I enjoin you, for 
whoever tells you, you must give it up in religion, is the 
iofxk of darkness, and the truth is not in him. 

Labadie, bom Feb. 13, l6lO, had been many years 8 
Jesuit, then Jansenist, Carme Solitaire, Missionnaire, 
and Devot, and afterwards by the interest of the mar- 
quis de Favas, a protestant, was made minister of Mon- 
tauban. 

Bayle, Bernard, and Basnages, in the NouoeHes de la 
RepubUqm des iMires, tell a stram^e story of this man, 
while he was minister at Montauban: that be had 
brought over a beautiful young lady, Madamoisdle de 
Calonges, to the interior or spiritual life, and to make 
her perfect in what they call * la spirituaHt^ ec Pmraison 
mentale,* he told her she must be absohttety alienated 
fk'om all sensible objects in her meditations, and lost in 
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vent: Uie better to enable them to obtain Christian 
pee&GEtion in the religious life« These Regnhurs, 

the depths o£ reflection, 'dans le reneillement inte- 
rieuFe/ To thi» purpose he gave her a point to medi- 
tate on, and desired she would give It her whole appli- 
cation, as she sighed after Christian perfection. Miss 
b^tAy and the direct<M; kft her, under a ' deteuhement. 
absoltt;* bnt^retumed in an hour or two to her chamber. 
He found her. like contemphttioni on a monument ;^ her 
eyes fixed, and her whole body, as if it Miere a petrefac- 
tion. Softly the holy man i^roached; stnmge plea- 
sures filled his soul, as he gazed upon his heavenly dis- 
cipley and beHeving her quite perfect, from her attitude, 
in the interior way, he gently put hi& pious hand upon 
her lov^y breast, and began to feel the finest tetons in 
the world. But as Madamoiselle de Calonges was a 
woman of sense and virtue, she could not resign to thb 
part of interior religion, and started up in a passion, 
giving the director a pounce, and asking him what he 
meant by such behaviour ? 

The minist^ replied, " sane ^tre d^concerte, et avec 
un air devot ; je vois bien ma fille, que vous etes enccnre 
bien ^loign^e de la perfection reeonnoissez, humble- 
meat v6t7e foiblesse, et demaadez pardon a Dieu d^avoir 
ete si pen attentive aux mysteres que vous deviez me^ 
diter. Si vous y aviez apport^ tout 1-attention neces- 
saire, vous ne vous fussiez pas apperque de ce qu'on 
fabsott ib votre gorge. Mais vous 4tiez si peu d^tach^e 
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men and women, were a most industrious people, 
never idle ; but between their hours of prayer 

des sens, si peu concentric ayec la divinite, qiie vous 
n'avez pas et6 un moment k reconnoitre qu je vous 
touchois. Je Toulois 6prouver si votre senreur dans 
I'oraison vous 61evoit au dessu de la mati^re, et vous 
unissoit au souvenun etre> la vive source de Pimmorta- 
lit6 et de la spirituality, et je vols avee beauconp de 
douleur, que vos progres sont tr^s petits: vous n'allez 
que que terre k terre. Que ce la vous donnez de la con- 
fusion, ma fiUe, et vous porte k mieux remplir les sunts 
devoirs de la pri6re mentale." 

This speech, continue the historians, was so far from 
satisfying the beautiful Miss Calonges, as she perceived 
the dreadful consequence of such doctrine, and knew it 
might be extended to the most impure transactions, in 
order to be thoroughly concentered with the divinity, 
that it enraged her as much as the action of Labadie, 
and she would never after have any more to say to him. 
" Elle rompit entierement avec luy." Bayle says he will 
not warrant the truth of this story, and Bernard tell us 
he, has some doubt about it ; but Henry Basna^e in his 
Histoire des Ouvrages des Savans, assures us he had 
the account of this affair from the mouth of Mademo- 
selle de Calonges : he says he heard her relate it several 
times, and that she always spoke of the false and hypo- 
critical devotion of Labadie with horror. But, notwith- 
standing all this, I have some doubts as to the veracity 
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always at work: the meu were employed in ^ gar- 
den often acres, to provide vegetables and fruit, on 

of Miss Galonges' relation, not that I think such be- 
haviour has never been practised by a mystic, for there 
is a lady now living, who was debauched by a mass- 
ipiest, while he was instructing her how to be perfect in 
the interior life and abstraction He first made a con- 
vert of her to popery, and then to rwse her to the tip- 
top saints, consolidated her soul to an impenetrable 
centre, and taught her to pray in silence in the inward 
sanctuary, without any regard to what was outward; the 
more insensible, the more perfect. This continued for 
some time, and the confessor told her she was in a fair 
way to. the highest degree of perfection ; a little more 
absence from the body, and she was quite glorious. In 
short, from touching the tip of her ear, as she sat like 
one inanimate, he proceeded to the most illicit liberties. 
She thought him an angel of a man, and was undone by 
the uncommon sanctity he wore, and the strong desire 
she had to be a perfect mystic. 

But as to Labadie, if he was the man Miss Calonges 
reported him, is it to be thought Mrs. Schurman would 
have made him her nearest friend, and first minister in 
the management of her house and religionists, and have 
travelled with him wherever he went. Beside, Mrs. Bou- 
rignon did not make this an objection against joining 
him and Mrs. Schurman. Among the many books 
written by Labadie, and by him published, there are 
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vrbicb they chiefly lived ; or in cutting dowa old 
trees, audi fitting, them for their $re : and the women 

some of them moral, and en^^emely }hq«s: and more 
than this, Yron wae his pditeipal diiclt>le^ and. aU i think 
idlovr he was oneof the most picms q£ mortalft» tkoii^h a 
thorough visionary; He founded ai society at Wie^weel, 
whksh was another la Trappe. *^ Bsp^ d! Abhaye de la 
Tmp dans le parttprotestaai, tvce. ekdgnee de Pespntde 
mon<kinite» reformesi dans leurs nunure et; dana leurs 
dogmes, says Baylein his Nouvelle* for^^oittmher l6^ 
And the Marriage €kr^Hen of Yvon, pubHsiied> imme- 
diately after the death of Labadie, iaa pieee of sancti£r 
cation too severe I thii^ for mortals. I imagine th^, 
that in contempt of those mystics and visionaries, there 
may be some things overtold, a|4 some stories received, 
that would bear mitigation, if aU the circamstanc^ re- 
lating to them^ were known^ it is bad enougk that there 
are mysties and visionaries in the world : and therefare, 
if I could, 1 had rather discover mtue amidst their in- 
tellectual immoralities, than have an opp(»rtanity of dis- 
playing imperfections in any of their hearts. As to 
Labadie, suppo^ng the worst, and that as Henry Ba^ 
uftge, says, he began to feel the breasts of Miss Calonges, 
m^ight not the attitude of the charming image, and the 
privacy of the place, be too much for the poor man, as 
they say she was a prodigious fine girl, and tempt hsm 
to commit an mdiscretion he might be very sony lor 
after ?. He wa» at that time a huge, strong, healthy he- 
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were kaktiog, sptnning, or twisting wbatt lhey> had 
spun inta thread, which they sold for three shillia^a 



toystic, and perfaapa had a bottle of onerous in 
stomach. 

Mad«&e Boarigaon^ whom I have mentioned^ waa 
separated from her earthly tabernacle the SOth of Octo- 
ber^ 1^80, St. Vet. anno; having lived sijocy-four years, 
sine moatliB and fourteen daje. She died at Franeker, 
in West Friesland, and had suffesed greatly in many 
penecutionB. She had an extraos^nary fine under- 
standing, and would have been a valuable and useful 
creature, if she had not gone in to vision. There are 
however many admirable things in her works, which 
she published herself at several times^ and to that 
purpose, had a printing house of her own, in the 
island of Nord-Strand in Hcdstein; which island she 
purchased from Monsieur Gort, one of the Others of the 
oratory. Her works were afterwards {Hinted at Amster- 
dam,, 1686, in nineteen volumes in 8vo. A presiding 
good sense appears every now and then in her writings, 
which kept her from sinking into the profundities^ 
unions^ and annihUatioas, of Labadie, whom, she de- 
sfnsed, though Mrs. Schurman was so fond of him^ Laba- 
die wanted her to come and live with him and Mrs. Schur- 
man, and be one of the perfectionists in their retreat. 
lie pressed her to it but she would have no connection 
with them. She told them their (dan and economy were 
weak, and they had not the operation of the spirit in 
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a pound : they were all together in a large, hand- 
some room: they sat quite silent, kept their eyes on 

what they schemed and did. The two best.hooks in this' 
lady's works are, The Light of the World, and SoUd 
Virtue. They have been translated into English ^ but 
are not now to be found. 

Madame Guion, another illustrious vkibnary died 
the 9th of June, 1717, at Blois, in the seventieth year of 
her age. Fenelon, archbishop of Cambray*s troubles 
were all owing to this lady. She debauched his under- 
standing with her splendid visions and notions of per- 
fection and quiet, and to his last moment he had the 
most singular veneration for her, and thought her to be 
what our grand visionary, the reverend William Law, 
calls her in one of his pieces against Dr. Trapp, the 
^ enlight'ned Guion.' Notwithstanding the prelate made 
a public recantation, through fear, of his maxims of the 
saints; yet he was to his extreme unction, a thorough Gui- 
onist ; that is, by associating and concentering with the 
divinity, as Madame directed, he was all light, all eye, all 
spirit, all joy, all rest, all gladness, all love ; pure love. 
These are their terms. They rest in quietness, and are 
absorbed in silent spiritual pleasure, and inexpressible 
sweetness. Filled mth a rapt'rous stillness, they sit the 
hours away at a royal banquet, and enjoy a divine repose 
in the sweet fellowship of the bridegroom. They even 
become sometimes like angels without bodies, so ex- 
ceeding light and easy do they feel themselves with th^ 
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their woltk, and seemed more attentive to some in- 
ward meditations^ than to any thing that appeared^ 

body. Wretched delusion. It is all a wild, senseless 
fimcy. It wants the beams of eternal And unalteraUe 
reason, and therefore can never be that useful, glorious 
piety, called Christianity ; can never be that heavenly 
religion which was promulgated by Jesus ; which con- 
sists in offering prayers with our lips, praising and 
giving thanks to the one true God the Father, at proper 
seasons ; and in reducing the principles of the gospel to 
practice; by a righteousness of mind, and an active uni- 
-versal benevolence. 

Madame Guion's works are twenty volumes of Expli" 
cations and Reflections on the Old and New Testament, 
'concerning the Interior Life, Five volumes of Spirituel 
Cantiques and Emblems on Pure Love. Two volumes 
of religious discourses. Four volumes of Letters. Her 
Life in three volumes . Three volumes of Justifications 
in defence of herself against her persecutors. And 
two volumes entitled Opuscules. 

As to Fenelon, archbishop of Cambray, he was a 
great and beautiful genius, and his Telemague cannot 
be enough admired : but that bright genius he laid at 
the foot of mystery : His noble reason he woidd not 
use in religion, and therefore, in this article, was as poor 
.a creature as any of the people. His maxims of the 
saints declare the weak visionary; and his submitting 
them afterwards to the censure of the man of sin, called 
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or passed by them. They looked as if they were 
cGWteBted trnd happy. They were all -eietremely 
handsome, and quite clean; their linen fine and 
-whtte, and Ifticir gowns a black stnC The women 
dined at one table, the men at another; but all sat 
in the same room. The whole house was in bed by 
ten, and up by four in the mornings winter and 
summer. What they said at their table I could not 
hear« as they spoke low and little, and were at a 
distance from me, in a large apartment: but the 

the sovereign pontiff, renders his speculating TeHgioQS 
character very despicable. He was a thorough visionary; 
and at t^e same time a thorough papist. The letter he 
dictated for Lewis the XlVth's confessor, after ^ lie had 
«eoei¥ed extreme fiaction, shews that no man ever had 
more at heart ^at moBStrens, and most audacioiis cor- 
Tuptioii of the C9iri0tiain religion, called popery. In his 
'expiring mommite he conjoves that bloody tyrant, die 
king of France, to order him a successor that ' wiU, 4&e 
liim, do«very thing to oppose and suppress the Jansen- 
ists; the only remaining light within the vast black 
realms of papacy : Je prendrai la liberte 'de demcmdez a 
«a nM^t€ deux graces, ^ui ne regardent, ni ma per- 
Sonne ni aucun 4e«ieBs. La premiere- est que le m 
ait la be«Ae de me donnerini saccesseur pieux, «t r^gu- 
lier,^bon et feme centre le Jansenisme, leqoel est pro- 
'digieusement accredit^ sur cettc fronti^.'' 
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conirersation of the imb, at table, wai Tery agrees 
4ible, ratioBal tind ivpiton&g. f obsenred they haA 
u great many ^hiUreitt, and kept #cmr women^aer- 
iFants to attevdlhofan, ^avd do ^ work of the house. 
The whde pleased qne very greatly. I thought it a 
happy ifistitiitkm. 

As to the marriage of the friars in this cloist'ral 
house, their founder, Ivon, in my opinion, was quite 
right tD dns notion. Chaste fvndton cannot hare 
the least 'imperfection in it, as it is the appointment 
of God, and ^ isdination to a coit is so strongly 
impressed on the machine by the author of it ; and 
since it is quite pure and perfect ; since it was wisely 
intended as the only best expedient to keep man fbr 
eyer innocent, it must certainly.be much better for a 
regular or retreating priest, to have a lawful female 
companion with him; and so the woman, who 
chuses a convent, and dislikes the fashions of the 
world, to have her good and lawful monk every 
night in her arms ; to love and procreate legally, 
when they have performed all the holy offices of the 
day ; and then, from love amd holy generation, re- 
turn again to prayer, and all the heavenly duties of 
the cloistered life ; than to Hve, against the institu- 
tion of nature and providence, a burning, tortured 
nun, and a burning, tortured friar; locked up in 
walls they can never pass, aiid under the govern* 
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ment of some old, cross, impotent luperior. There 
if some sense in such a Marriage Chrhtien in u con- 
vent. 1 von's convent is well enough. A cloister 
may do upon his plan, with the dear creature by 
one's side, after the daily labours of the monk are 
over. It had been better, if that infallible man, the 
Pope, had come into this scheme. How comfort- 
able has Ivon made it to the human race, who re- 
nounce the dress and pageantry, and all the vanities 
of time. Their days are spent in piety and- useful- 
ness ; and at night, after the completorium, they lie 
down together in the most heavenly charity, and ac- 
cording to the first great hail, endeavour to increase 
and multiply. This is a divine life. I am for a cloi- 
ster on these terms. It pleased me so much to see 
these monks march off with their smiling partners, 
after the last psalm, that 1 could not help wishing 
for a charmer there, that I might commence the 
Married Regular, and add to the stock of children 
in this holy house. It is really a fine thin^ to monk 
it on this plan. It is a divine institution, gentle 
and generous, useful and pious. 

On the contrary, how cruel is the Roman church, 
to make perfection consist.in celibacy, ai^d cause so 
many millions of men and women to live fit an eter- 
nal distance from each other, without the least re- 
gard to the given points of contact ! How unfriendly 
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to society ! This is abusing Christianity, and pervert- 
ing it to the most perniciiius purposes ; under a pre- 
tence of raising piety, by giving more time and lei- 
sure for devption. For it never can be pious either 
in design or practice, to cancel any moral obliga- 
tion, or to make void any command of God : and as 
to prayer, it may go along with every other duty, 
and be.performed in every state. All states have 
their . intermissions ; and if it should be otherwise 
sometimes, I can then, while discharging any duty, 
or performing any office, pray as well in my heart, 

God be merciful to me a sinner, and bless me 
with the blessing of thy grace and providence, as if 

1 was prostrate before an altar. What Martha was 
reproved for, was on account of her being too soli-* 
citous about the things of this life. Where this is 
not the case, business and the world are far from 
being a hindrance to piety. God is as really glori- 
fied in the discharge of relative duties, as in the dis<;> 
charge of those which more immediately relate to 
himself. He is in truth more actively glorified by 
our discharging well the relative duties, and we 
thereby may become more extensively useful in the 
church and in the world, may be more public bless «• 
ings, than it is possible to be in a single pious state. 
In short, this one thing, celibacy, were there no- 
thing else, the making the unmarried state a more 
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holy state than marriage, shews the prodigtons non- 
sense and impiety of the Church of Rome, and is 
reason enough to fiee that communion, if we had no 
other reasons for protesting against it. The tenet 
is so superstitious and dangerous, that it may well 
he esteemed a doctrine of those devils, who are the 
seducers and destroyers of mankind ; but it is, says 
Wallace, in his Dissertation an the Numbers of Man- 
hoodf suitable to the views and designs of a church, 
which has discovered such an enormous ambition, 
and made such havock of the human race, in order 
to raise, establish, and preserve an usurped and ty- 
rannical power. 

But as to the Married Regulars I have men- 
tioned ; they were very glad to see me, and enter- 
tained me with great civility and goodness. I lived 
a week with them, and was not only well fed with 
vegetables and puddings on their lean days, Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays, and with plain- meat, and 
good malt drink, on the other days ; but was greatly 
delighted with their manner and piety, their sense 
and knowledge. I will give my pious readers a 
sample of their prayers, as I imagine it may be to 
edification. These friars officiate in their turns, 
changing every day ; and the morning aod eveaing 
prayers of one of them, were in the words following. 
I took them off in ray shorthand. 
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** Almighty and everlasting God, the creator 
and preserver of alt things, our law-giver, saviour, 
and judge, we adore thee the author of our beings, 
and the father of our spirits. We present ourselves, 
our acknowledgments, and our homage, at the foot 
of thy throne, and yield thee the thanks of the most 
grateful hearts for all the instances of thy favour 
which we have experienced. We thank thee for 
ever, O Lord God Almighty, for all thy mercies and 
blessings vouchsafed us ; for defending us the past 
night from evil, smd for that kind provision which 
thou hast made for our comfortable subsistence in 
this world. 

^' But above all, most glorious Eternal, adored 
be thy goodness, for repeating and reinforcing the 
laws and the religion of thy creation, by supernatu- 
ral revelation, and for giving us that reason of mind, 
which unites us to thee, and makes us implore thy 
jcommunications of righteousness, to create us again 
Junto good works in Christ Jesus. 

" We confers, O Lord, that we have done vio- 
lence to our principles, and alienated ourselves from 
the natural use we were fitted for : we have revolted 
from thee into a state of sin, and by the operation 
of sense and passion, have been moved to such 
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practices as are exorbitant and irregular : but we 
are heartily sorry for all our misdoings : to thee in 
Christ we now make our address, and beseech thee 
to inform our understandings, and refine our spirits, 
that we may reform our lives by repentance, redeem 
our time by righteousness, and live as the glorious 
gospel of thy Son requires. Let the divine spirit 
assist and enable us to over-rule, conduct, and em- 
ploy, the subordinate and inferior powers, in the 
exercise of virtue, and the service of our Creator, 
and as far as the imperfections of our present state 
will admit, help us so to live by the measures and 
laws of heaven, that we may have the humility and 
meekness, the mortification and self-denial of the 
holy Jesus, his love of thee, his desire of doing thy 
will, and seeking only thy honour. Let us not 
come covered before thee under a form of godliness, 
a cloke of creeds, observances and institutions of 
religion ; but with that inward salvation and vital 
sanctity, which renounces the spirit, wisdom, and 
honours of this world, dethrones self-love and pride, 
subdues sensuality and covetousness, and opens a 
kingdom of heaven within by the spirit of God. 
let thy Christ be our Saviour in this world ; and 
before we die, make us fit to live for ever with thee 
in the regions of purity and perfection. 

" Since it is the peculiar privilege of our nature, 
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through thy mercy and goodness, that we are made 
for an eternal entertainment in those glorious man- 
sions, where the blessed society of saints and angels 
shall keep an everlasting sabbath, and adore and 
glorify thee for ever, let thy inspiring spirit raise our 
apprehensions and desires above all things that are 
here below, and alienate our minds from the cus- 
toms^ and principles of this miad, degenerate, and 
apostate world : mind us of the shortness and un- 
certainty of time, of the boundless duration, and the 
vast importance of eternity, and so enable us to imi- 
tate the example of the holy Jesus in this world, 
that we may hereafter ascend, with the greatest ar^ 
dour of divine love, to those realms of holiness, 
where our hearts will be filled with raptures of glad- 
ness and joy, and we shall remain in the highest 
glory for ever and ever. 

" We live, O Lord, in reconciliation and friend- 
ship, in love and good will, with thy whole crea- 
tion, with every thing that derives from thee, holds 
of thee, is owned by thee ; and under the power of 
this affection, we pray for all mankind; that they 
may be partakers of all the blessings which we en- 
joy or want, and that we may all be happy in the 
world to come, and glorify thee together in eternity. 
To this end bring all the human race to the know- 
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ledge of thy glorious gospel, and let its influeu 
transfonn them into the likeness of Christ. 

" But especially, we pray for all who suffer 1 
truth and righteousness sake, and beseech thee 
prosper those that love thee. Defend, O Lord, 1 
just rights and liberties of mankind, and rescue 1 
religion from the corruptions which have been 
trodttced upon it, by length of time, and by de< 
of piety. Infatuate the counsels, and frustrate '• 
endeavours of the priests of Rome, and against 
the designs of those, who are enemies to the pui 
of the gospel, and substitute human inventions 
the place of revealed religion ; prosper the pious 
hours of those who teach mankind to worship ( 
eternal and omnipresent being: in whose und 
standing, there ' is the perfection of wisdom ; 
whose will, there is the perfection of goodness ; 
whose actions, there is the perfection of power 
God without cause, the great creator, benefact 
and saviour of men : — And that the duty of mai 
to obey, in thought, word, and deed, the prece 
of godliness and righteousness, without regard 
pleasure, gain, or honour: to pain, loss, or ^ 
grace ; diligently imitating the life of the holy Jes 
and stedfastly confiding in his mediation. 

" In the last place, O Lord God AWnighty, 
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beseech thee to cokitinue us under tliy protection » 
gfttidance, and blessing this day/ as the followers 
and disciples of thy Christ, through whom we re- 
commend our souls and our bodies into thy hands^ 
and according to the doctrine of his religion^ say, 
Our Father, dfc." 

In this manner, did these pious Ivonites begin 
their every day; and when the sun was set, and 
they had finished their supper, they worshipped God 
again in these words. 

A PRAYER FOR NIGHT. 

^^ Most blessed, glorious, and holy Lord God Ai- 
mi^ty, who art from everlasting to everlasting, God 
over all, magnified and adored for ever ! we, thy un- 
wortiiy creatures, humble our souls in thy presence, 
and confess ourselves miserable sinners. We acknow- 
ledge our miscarriages and faults, and condemn 
ourselves for having done amiss. We deprecate 
thy just offence and displeasure. We cry thee 
mercy. We ask thee pardon : and as we are quite 
sensible of our weakness and inability, and know 
thou lovest the souls of men, when they turn and 
repent, we beseech thee to give us true repentance, 
and endue us with the grace of thy sanctifying spirit, 
that we may be delivered from the bondage and 
slavery of iniquity, and have the law of the spirit of 
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life which is in Christ Jesus. Upon thee our God, 
we call for that help which is never wanting, and 
beseech thee to give us thy heavenly assistance, that 
we may recover our reasonable nature, refine our 
spirits by goodness, and purify ourselves even as 
the Lord Jesus is pure. O thou Father of Lights, 
and the God of all comforts, inform our understand- 
ings with truth, and give us one ray of that divine 
wisdom which sitteth on the right hand of thy 
throne. O let us be always under thy communica- 
tion and influence, and enable uS; through the re- 
commendation of thy Son, our mediator and re- 
deemer* to lay aside all passion, prejudice, and vice, 
to receive thy truth in the love of it, and to serve 
thee with ingenuity of mind, and freedom of spirit : 
theit we may pass through a religious life to a blessed 
immortality, and come to that eternal rest, where 
we shall behold thy face in righteousness, and 
adore and bless thee to eternity, for our salvation 
through him who hath redeemed us by his blood. 

. " We praise and magnify thy goodness, O Lord 
God Almighty, for our maintenance and preserva- 
tion, by thy constant providence over us, and we 
beseech thee to take us into thy special care aud 
protection this night. Defend us from all the 
powers of darkness, and from evil men and evil 
things, and raise us in health and safety. Do thou. 
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fnost great and good God^ protect us and bless us 
this night, and when we awake in the morning, let 
our hearts be with thee, and thy hand with us. And 
the same mercies we beg for all mankind ; that thy 
goodness and power may preserve them, and thy 
direction and influence secure their eternal salva- 
tion, through Jesus Christ our Lord, by whom thou 
hast taught us to call upon thee as our Father, &c." 
By the way, I cannot help observing, that these 
disciples of Ivon are much reformed in respect of 
what his cloistered followers were in his time. It 
appears from Ivon's books, that he was as great a 
visionary and tritheist as his master Labadie, or 
any of our modern mystics now are. But these 
Regulars I found among the fells, though on Ivon*s 
plan, are as rational Christians as ever adorned the 
religion of our Master by a purity of faith. You see 
by their prayes, that their devotions are quite rea- 
sonable and calm. There is no rant, nor words 
without meaning, no feeling instead of seeing the 
truth ; nor expectation of covenant mercy on the be- 
lief of a point repugnant not only to the reason and 
nature of things, but to the plain repeated declara- 
tions of God in the Christian religion. Their prayer 
is a calm address to the great Maker, Governor, 
and Benefactor of the universe; and honour and 
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obedience to Christ as Mediator^ according to the 
will and appointment of God the Father. 

Upon my asking one of these gentlemen, how 
they came to differ so much from Ivon, their founder, 
and cease to be the patrons of vision, and an im- 
plicit incomprehensible faith ? He told me, they had 
read all the books on both sides of the question, 
that had been written of late years, and could not 
resist the force of the evidence in favour of reason 
and the divine unity. They saw it go against me- 
chanical impulse, and strong persuasion without 
grounds, and therefore they dismissed Ivon's notions 
of believing without ideas, as they became sensible 
it was the same thing as seeing without light or 
objects. Without dealing any longer in a mist ai 
words, or shewing themselves orthodox, by empty, 
insignificant sounds, they resolved, that the object 
of their worship, for the time to come, should be, 
that one supreme self-existent being, of absolute, 
infinite perfection, who is the first cause of all 
things, and whose numerical identity and infinite 
perfections are demonstrable from certain principles 
of reason, antecedent to any peculiar revelation ; 
and confessed that the blessing, with which Jesus 
Christ was sent by God to bless the world, consists 
in turning men from their iniquitie&. They now 
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perceived what the creed-makers^ and IvoB| their 
founder, could not see, to wit, that it is against the 
sacred tezts^ to ascribe to Each Person of Three the 
nature and all essential attributes and properties of 
the One only true God, and yet make the Three the 
One true God only, when considered conjunctly ; for 
if Each has all possible perfections and attributes^ 
then each must be the same true God as if and 
when conjoined ; and of consequence, there must 
then be Three One true Gods, or One Three true 
Gods ; Three One Supreme Beings, or One Three 
Supreme Beings, since to each of the three must be 
ascribed, as the orthodox say, any thing and every 
thing, that is most peculiar and appropriajbed to the 
divine nature, without any di£^rence» In short, by 
conjobbling matters of faith in this manner, they 
saw we had three distinct selfs, or intelligent agents^ 
(equal in power and all possible perfections, agreeing 
in one common essence^ one sort of species, like a 
supreme magistracy of distinct persons, acting by a 
joint exercise of the same power, and so the three 
are one, not by a numerical but specific identity: 
three Omnipotents and one Almighty, in a collective 
sense. This, continued the gentleman on searching 
the scriptures, we found was far from being the 
truth of the case. We discovered, upon a fair ex- 
amination, and laying aside our old prejudices, that 
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ther^ was nothing like this in the New Testament, 
It ^appeared to us to be the confused talk of weak 
heads. In the Bible we got a just idea of one 
Eternal Cause, God the Father, almighty, all-wise, 
unchangeable, infinite ; and are there taught how to 
worship and serve him. The greatest care is there 
taken to guard against the ill effects of imagination 
and superstition ; and in the plainest language, we 
are ordered to pray to this blessed and only poten* 
tate, the King of kings, and Lord of lords, who only, 
or alone hath immortality ; and this in imitation of 
Jesus, who in the morning very early went out into 
a solitary place, and there prayed *. Who dismis- 
sing his disciples departed into amountain to prayt' 
And he continued all night in prayer to GOD J: 
We are ordered to glorify and bless this only wise 
God for ever §. Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christy. To God and our Father 
be glory for ever II. And to love him truly by 
keeping the commandments**. Cui Jesus sic re- 
spondit: primum omnium praeceptorum est; audi 
Israelita. Dominus Deus vester dominus Unus est. 

* Mark, eh. i. v. 35. f Mark, eh. vi. v. 46. J Luke, 
eh. vi. V. 12. § Romans, ch. xvi. v. 27. || 2 Cor. 

ch. i. V. 3. IF PhiL ch. iv. v. 5?0. •* Mark, ch. xii. 
V. 29, 30, 31. 
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Itaque dominum Deum tuum toto corde, toto animo^ 
tota mente, totisque viribus amato. Hoc primum 
est praeceptum. Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God 
is one Lord. And thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul» 
and with all thy strength. This is the first com- 
mandment. 

Et voicy le second. Vous aimerez vostre pro-' 
chain comme vous m^me. And the second is like 
the first. Hunc simile est alteram, alterum ut teip- 
sum amato. His inajus aliud prceceptum nullum 
est. Though shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
There is none other commandment greater than 
these. 

To say it ; we became fully satisfied, that the 
supreme God and governor of the world, who exists 
by a prior necessity, and therefore must be one, a 
perfect moral agent, and possessed of all moral per- 
fections, is the sole object of religious worship : 
that Jesus Christ was a temporary minister, with a 
legatarian power, to publish and declare the spiri- 
tual laws of this great God : and that it is incum- 
hent on mankind to yield a perfect obedience to 
these spiritual laws of this Supreme Being : that is, 
the duty of all, to make the object proposed by 
Christ, his God and our God, his Father and our 
Father, the sole object of faith ; and to expect hap- 
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piness or salvation, on the term of being turned 
from all our iniquities. This seemed a matter wor- 
thy of the Son of God's appearing in the world. 
Every thing else must be enthusiasm and usur- 
pation. 

Here the Ivonist had done, and I was gready 
pleased with his sense and piety. *' What a heavenly 
Christianity should we profess," I said, " if the 
notions of our modern enthusiasts were as con- 
sistent with Christ's great design and profession ! 
We should then set up the Kingdom of God among 
men, and be diligent and active in promoting the 
laws of that kingdom. We should then believe, like 
Jesus Christ and his apostles, that there is but one 
God, the Father Almighty. There is no one good, 
so commonly called, but one that is God ; or only 
the one God *. Nullus est bonus nisi unus Deus. 
Caatalio, And CanU MS. Clem. Alex, adds, My 
Father who is in Heaven. This is life eternal, to 
acknowledge thee, O Father, to be the only true 
GODf. It is one God who will justify J. We 
know that there is none other Gods but one. For 
to us there is one GOD the Father §. There is one 
GOD and Father of all, who is overall, and through 

♦ Mark, eh. x. v- 18. t John, ch. xvii. throughout. 
J Romans, ch. ilLv. 30. § I Cor. ch. viii. v. 4-6. 
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ally and in you all *. And we »hoald confess one 
Mediator, — the man Christ Jesus f. We should be 
consistent, and not throw off those principles upon 
which Christianity was founded, and alone could be 
first built. We should invite men into our religion^ 
by representing to them the pesfection of that pri- 
mary law of Godyreason or natural religion ; by declar. 
ing the plainness and clearness of it to all attentive 
and well-disposed minds ; and then shew them how 
worthy it was of the Supreme Governor to give sneh 
creatures as he has made us the gospel : that by the 
religion of favour, he has, with glory to himself, dis- 
played his paternal regard for us, by doing much 
more than what is strictly necessary for our etemed 
good. God, on a principle of love, sends his Christ, 
to advise us and awaken us to a sense of our danger 
in passing through this world, in case, which he saw 
would be the thing, we should not constantly attend 
to the light we might strike out ourselves with some 
trouble. He calls us in an extraordinary manner to 
forsake vice and idolatry, and practise the whole 
system of morality. We might expect, that a good 
God, would once at least, interpose by such an ex- 
traordinary method as revelation, to turn and incline 

* Eph. ch. iv. V. 6. f 2 Tim, eh. ii. v. 5. 
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his reasonable creatures, to the study and practice 
of the religion of nature. This was acting like the 
Father of the universe, considering the negligence 
and corruption of the bulk of mankind. The reason 
be gave us, the law of nature, was giving us all that 
was absolutely necessary. The gospel was an ad- 
dition of what is excellently useful. What, my be-r 
loved, might a rational divine say, can be more 
paternal, and worthy of the Almighty Creator, than 
to reveal plainly the motive of a judgment to come, 
in order to secure all obedience to the religion of 
nature? Reason may, to be sure, be sufficient to 
shew men their duty, and to encourage their per- 
formance of it with the assurance of obtaining a re- 
ward, if they would duly attend to its dictates, and 
suffer them to have their due effect upon them : it 
may guide mankind to virtue, and happiness conse- 
quent to it, as God must be a rewarder of all those 
who diligently seek him, and was enough to bring 
them to the knowledge, and engage them in the 
practice of true religion and righteousness, if they 
had not shut their eyes to its light, and wilfully re- 
jected the rule written in their hearts. But as 
this was what mankind really did, and now do; as 
errors and impieties, owing to an undue use or neg- 
lect of reason, became universal ; just as the case 
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of Christians is, by disregarding the New Testa- 
ment; and reason, through men*s faults, was ren- 
dered ineffectual, though still sufficient, which justi- 
fies both the wisdom and goodness of God, in leaving 
man for so many ages to his natural will, and so 
great a part of the globe to this day with no other 
light than the law of nature ; and reason, I say, was 
rendered ineffectual, though still sufficient to teach 
men to worship God with pious hearts and sincere 
affections, and to do his will by the practice of 
moral' duties; to expect his favour for their good 
deeds^ and his condemnation of their evil works ; 
then was revelation a more powerful means. of pro- 
moting true religion. and godliness. The gospel is 
a more effectual light. It is a clearer and . more 
powerful guide ; a brighter motive and stronger 
obligation tp universal obedience than reason can 
with certainty ^ propose. And therefore, though 
there was not a necessity for God to give a new 
rule in vindication of his providence, and in order to 
render men accountable to him for their actions; 
yet the divine goodness was pleased to enforce the 
principles of reason and morality more powerfully 
by an express sanction of future rewards and punish- 
ments, and by the gospel restore religious worship 
to the original uncorrupted rational service of the 
Deity. This displays his paternal regard to his 

VOL. II. u 
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children, with glory to hii|iself. Love was tbe 
moving principle of his sending Christ into the 
world, to refonn the corruptions of reason, to restore 
H to its purity, and most effectually to promote 
the practice of the rules of it* The gospd reve* 
lation considered in this manner appears to he 
the pure e£Rect of the dirine goodness. It is a conr 
duct accompanied with the greatest propriety and 
glory. 

If this representation of Christianity was ss 
miidi the doctrine of the church as it is of the Ivon- 
ites I have mentioned, we might then, with hopes of 
success, call upon the rational infidels to come in. 
They could hardly refuse the invitation, when we told 
them, our religion was the eternal law of reason and 
of God restored, with a few excellently usefol ad- 
ditions: that the gospel makes the very religion of 
nature, a main part ai what it requires, and submits 
all that it reveals to the test of the law of reason : 
that the splendor of God's original light, the light 
of nature, and the revelation of Jesus, are the same; 
both made to deliver mankind from evils and mad- 
ness of superstition, and make their religion worthy 
of God, and worthy of men ; to enable them by the 
voice of reason in conjunction with the words of the 
gospel, to worship One God the Maker, the Gover« 
nor, the Judge, of the worid ; and to practise aB 
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that is good ahd praise- worthy : that we may be> 
blesBed as We turn from iniquity t^ virtue; and by 
^nt^ring GordiUly into the spirit of the meritorioua 
example or exeitiplary merits of Christ, be deter-* 
ihtaed dead to sin, and aliv^ to righteousness : in 
short, tny brethren, in the suffering and death of 
Jesus, his patient, pious, and medc, his benevolent 
and compassionate behaviour, under the most shock* 
ing insult, indignity, and torture^ we have what we 
could not learh from the religion of nature^ a de- 
portment that Well deserves botli our admiration 
and imitation. We le&rn from the perfect example 
of Jesus, recommended in his gospel, to bear pati- 
ently ill-usage, and to desire the wdfare of our most 
ni^reasotiable and malicious enemies. This is im* 
proving by religion to tht best purpose ; and as we 
tesemble the Son of God, the man Christ Jesus, in 
patience, piety, and benevolence, we become the 
approved children of the Most High, who is kind 
and good to the unthankful and to the evil. In this 
view of the gospel, all is fine, reasonable, an4 
heavenly. The gentile can havd nothing to object. 
We have the religion of nature in its original perfec- 
tion, in the doctrine of the New Testament^ en- 
forced by puns and pleasures everlailting ; and we 
learn from the death of the Mediator, not only an 
unprecedented patience, in bearing our sins in his 
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own body on the tree : but the divine compassion 
and piety with which he bore them. We have in 
this the noblest example to follow, whenever called 
to suffer for well-doing or for righteousness-^sake ; 
and by the imitation, we manifest such a command 
of temper and spirit, as can only be the result of the 
greatest piety and virtue. This added to keeping 
the commandments must render men the blessed. of 
the Father, and entitle them to the kingdom. pre- 
pared for the wise^ the honest, and the excellent. 

But, alas ! instead of giving such an account, (tf 
Christianity, the cry of the doctors is, for the most 
part, Discard reason, and prostrate your under- 
standing before the adorable mysteries. Instead of 
a^ Supreme Independent First Cause of all things to 
believe in and worship, they give Three true Gods 
in number. Three infinite independent Beings, \to be 
called One, as agreeing in one common abstract 
essence, or species ; as all mankind are one,, in one 
common rational nature, or abstract Jdea of huma- 
nity. Amazing account! A triune no infidel or 
gentile of sense will ever worslup. 

Instead of fixing salvation on moral rectitude, 
and our preferring the will of God, as delineatedin 
the words of the gospel, before all other considera- 
tions, we are told of an innocent, meri tortous,:pro- 
pitiating blood, spilt by wicked hands, and so made 
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an acceptable sacrifice, to a. Being; who is of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity. This, we are assured, 
satisfies all the demands of the law. Here is infi- 
nite satisfaction, and most certainly, I add, a cool 
indifference as to personal rectitude* When such a 
faith or credulity becomes the principal pillar of 
trust and dependance, ft«n mere reliance on such 
satisfaction to divine justice, may be a stuptfying' 
opiate, and make many remiss in the labours of a 
penitential piety, and that exact rectitude of mind' 
and life, which even reason requires^ to render us 
acceptable to the Deity. Many an appetite and 
passion are indulged under this subterfuge; and 
with little fervency or zeal for good works, men ex- 
pect to partake of the heavenly joys, by trusting to 
the merits of their Saviour, in their last will and tes- 
tament. Deplorable case ! Alas ! how has Chris- 
tianity suffered by its doctors! The infidel laughs 
at it as thus preached. It becomes a by-word, and 
a hissing to them that pass by. 

As to the library of my friends, the Ivonites, it 
was far from being a grand one, but I saw many 
curious books in it which had not come in my way 
before. From them I made several extracts, and to 
gratify my reader's curiosity a little, I will here fa^ 
vour him with one of them. 
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The first book I chanced to open in this library^ 
was the second volume of Severin Bini's* edition of 

* Seveiin Bvalt or Bmius^ as he is commonly cf^ed, 
bom in 1643, was a doctor of divinity at Cologne^ in 
the drde of the Lower Rhine in Germany, and eanoa of 
that archiepiscopal cathedra). He published in that 
city> in the year \6od, an elegant edition of all the Com- 
cils in four very large volumes, folio, and by this work> 
made the editions or collections of James Merlin, Peter 
Crabb, and Lawrence Surius, of no value, but the se- 
cond edition published by Binius in the year 16I8, in 
nine volumes smaller folio, is far preferable to the. first, 
and the Paris edition printed in 163^8, ia tea large vo- 
lumes, folio, is further enlarged, [more correct, imd of 
consequence still better than the second edition (tf 16I8. 
This is not however the best edition to buy, if you love 
to read that theological stuff called QntncUs, The Lou- 
vi^ edition of l644, in thirty^seven volumes, folio, is 
M^hat you should purchase; or, that of 1672, printed at 
Paris, by the Jesuits Labb6 and Cossart, in eighteen 
large volumes in folio. I prefer this last, on account of 
the additions, correctness, and beauty of the impression. 
Pere Hardouin likewise printed a later edition of the 
Councils, with explications and free remarks, an extnh 
ordinary and curious work I have been told; but I could 
not even see it in France, as the parliament of Faris had 
ordered the work to be suppressed, on account of the 
remarks. Binius died in 1620, set. 77. 
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the Councils printed at Paris, in 1630; and over- 
against a very remarkable passage from Cyril, p. 

James Merlin, the first editw of the Councils, was a 
doctor of divinity, and chanoine of Notre-dame de Paris. 
Besides the CouncUt, in two large volumes folio ; he pub- 
lished the works of Durand de St.Pour^ain, in 1516 j 
the works of Richard de St. Victor, in ]518; and the 
works of Peter de Blois, in 1 5 1 9. His Defence (f Origen, 
In 4to. a good thing ; and Six Homilies on GgbrieVs being 
sent to the Firgin Mary, in 8vo; which homilies are not 
worth half a £Etrthing,'are all that may be considered his. 
Merlin, bom in 147S, died in 1541, set 69. 

Peter Crabb, the second editor of the councils, bom 
in 1470, was a Franciscan friar. He published two vo- 
lumes of the Councils, in folio, at Cologne, in 1536; and 
a third volume in 1550.— He died in 1553, set. 83. 

Lawrence Surius, the third editor of the Councils, 
bom in 1522 3 a monk of the Chartreux, published his 
edition of them, in four large volumes in folio, in 1560; 
and a few years after printed his l^ives of the Saints, in 
six volumes. He >vrote likewise a short History of his 
own Time} wid An Jpology for the Massacre of SL 
Bartholomew, He was the most outrageous, abusive 
bigiot that eyer wrote against the Protestants. The great 
men of his own church despised him, and Cardinal Per- 
ron, in particular, calls him ISte and f ignorant. He died 
in 1578, set. 56. 

Philip Labbe, the Jesuit, bom in l607 ; the fifth 
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548^, I fotind several written leaves, bound up ia the 
volume, and these leaves referred to by an asterisk, 

editor^ and next after Binios -, lived only to publish 11 
volumes of the Councils, the eleventh came out the year 
be died ; the other seven were done by Cossart. Labbe 
was a man of learning, and besides his collection of 
Councils, wrote several other pieces. The best of them 
are Bibliotheca BUflioihecarum ; Concordia Cronoiogica; 
Beliarmini Philologica ; and the Life of Galen, He died 
in 1607, set. 60. 

Gabriel Cossart, the continuator, who published the 
other seven volumes in I672, died at Paris, the 18tk. 
of December, 1674, at. 69. 

Richard de St. Victor, whose works .were published 
by Merlin, at Paris, in 1518, was a Scotchman, and 
prior of the abbey of St. Victor in Paris. He was the 
author oi Three Critical and Historical Dissertations 
on tJie Tabernacle ; Two on the Temple ; Three on 
the Harmony of the Chronology of the Kings of Judea 
and Israel : Commentaries on the Psalms, Canticles, 
the Epistles of St. Paul, and the Revelation ; as also 
of some Treatises in Divinity ; and several Disquisitions 
relating to Spiritual Life. There have been four editions 
of these pieces, and the best of them is that printed at 
Rouen in 1650, in two volumes, by Father John -de 
Toulouse, who wrote the life of Father Richard, and 
added it to his edition. The three other editions are 
those of Paris, in 1518; of Venice, in 1592, and of Co- 
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The pascsage I call remarkable, is part of a homily 
pronounced by the Alexandrian Patriarch before the 

logne, in 1621. Richard de Victor has beien highly 
commeDded by seVeral celebrated writers, particularly 
by^Henry de Grand^ Trithemius^ Bellarmine^ and Sixte 
de Sienne. There are many curious and fine things in 
bis writings^ it must be allowed ; but in general, he is 
too subtil, too difiuse, and too full of digressions. His 
commentaries, for the most part, are weak, and evince 
that he did not understand St. Paul. He died 1 0th 
March 1 173, at. 91 ; and, for the twelfth century, was 
an extraordinary man. 

But who was St. Victor, to whom the abbey of 
Ohanoines Reguliers in Paris, and the greater abbaye 
of Chanoines in Marseilles, are dedicated ? He was a 
Frenchman, who fought under the Emperors Dioclesian 
and Maximilian with great applause, in the most ho- 
nourable post ; but in the year 303, suffered martyrdom 
for refusing to sacrifice to the idols. He was executed 
on the spot where the abbey of St » Victor in Mar- 
seilles now stands, and there they have his reliques, 
* a la reserve du pi6,' that is, except his foot, which lies 
in the Abbaye de St. Victor de Paris. William Gri- 
inaud, abbot of St. Victor de Marseille, on his being 
made Pope, under the title of Urban V. in 1362, took 
the foot of St. Victor from his abbey, when he left- it, 
and made a present of it to John, Duke of Berry, one 
of the sons of John I. King of France, who was taken 
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council of Epheius on St. John's day, in a church 
dedicated to his name. In rehearsing his discourse 

prisoper by Edward the Black Prince, in the battle of 
Poitiers, Sept. 19, 1356; and this duke of Berry gave 
the inestimaUe foot to the monks of St. Victor in Paris. 
There it remuns to this day ; and though so small a 
part of the blessed Victor^ sheds immense benefits on 
the pious Catholics who adore it. Happy Catholics 1 

As to Peter de Blois, he was archdeacon of Bath, in 
the reign of Henry the second, and died in London, in 
the year 1200, set. 71. His works comprise one hundred 
and eighty-three letters on various subjects, twenty 
sermons, and seventeen tracts of several kinds« they 
were first printed at Mayence in 1500, then by Merlin 
at Paris, in 15 19, as before mentioned; and afterwards, 
John Btts^e the Jesuit, gave an edition of them in l600, 
wMch is far preferable to that edited by Merlin. Bat 
the most valuable edition is that of Peter de Goussain- 
ville, printed at Paris, in 1067, in folio ; to this editioa 
is prefixed the life of Peter de Blois, and very learned 
remarks on his writings, and the subjects he wrote on, 
are added, by CouasMnville. De Blois's works contsda 
many ^eellent things, and his life is a curious piece. 
Seme of his notions relating to the scriptures are very 
good, and he writes well against vice. He is a good 
author for the age he lived in. His letters are well 
worth reading, especially such of them as relate to his 
own time. King Henry II. ordered him to mi^ a col- 
lection of them for his royal use. 
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to the Holy Fathers, the Saint cites Heb. ch. 1. v. 
6, and then addresses himself to the apostle. 

Duraad de St. Pour^ain, bishop of Meaux, i^ 1326^ 
died the iSth of September, ISSS, in the SQth year of 
kis age. His works are, Lt6cr de Origme jurisdic- 
Honum, a learned piece; and Commentaries on tJie 
Four Books of Sentences. The book called the Se»^ 
tenceSf was written by the feunous Pet^ Lombard, 
bishop of Paris, who (fied in the year U64. aet. 82. In 
the Sentences, one of the propositions argued on is this : 
Christus secundum quod est homo, non est aliquod. 
Some call these Sentences excellent, which is what I 
cannot think them^ but in Durand's Commentixry on 
them, there are several excellent things. 

As to the Jesuit, Jean Busee, who published the 
third edition of the works of Peter de Blois ; he was 
the author of many books not worth mentioning, and 
died at Mayence, 30th of May, 1611, aged 64. 

The learned Goussainville, who printed the last 
edition of De Blois, with notes, died in the year 1683, 
extremely poor and miserable. He likewise published 
the works of Pope Gregory, with many vahiable remarks 
and notes. There are four editions of this pope's works ; 
that by Tussiniani, 1)ishop of Venice, by order of Y^ape 
Sixtus the Vth ; the Paris edition of 1640 ; Goussaiir- 
vUle's edition ; and the Benedictine edition ; but Gous- 
sainville's is, in my opinion, the most valuable. 

Tl^e Sermons in the first and second editions of Peter 
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Orav $€ iroXiv iiarayayvj tw vpernroKW ^(;,Ti}y oixov 
/kccy)}y, Xiyei, xou vpoaywnfia'dracetv adrS nrdyrtq "AyycXoi 

de Blois' works are not his, but by Peter Comestor. De 
Blois' sermons are only to be found in Goussidnyille's 
edition of this archdeacon's works. Peter Comestor 
was a regular canon of St. Victor's. in Paris, and died in 
the year 1 198, set. 65. Besides the sermons published 
by mistake as the work of De Blois,, he wrote a large 
Scholastic History, which comprehends the sacred history 
from Genesis to the end of the Acts. This is reckoned 
a good thing, and has been abridged by one Hunter, an 
Englishman. 

But as to Councils, we have the following account 
of the eighteen general ones in the Vatican library, and 
are told, that the several inscriptions affixed to them 
were made by pope Sixtus V. ; the famous Felix Pe- 
retti, who was born the ISth of December, 152\, and 
died the 27th of August, 159O, in the 6gth year of his 
age. 

The first Council, which is that of Nice in 335. St. 
Sylvester being pope, and Constantine the great empe- 
ror, Jesus Christ the Son of God is declared consub- 
stantial with his Father; the impiety of Anus is 
condemned; and the .emperor, in obedience to a decree 
of the council, ordered all the books of the Arians to be 
burnt. 

The second Council, which is that of Constantinople 
in 38 1 . The holy Damascus being pope, and Theodo- 
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e€o5. '! When he bringeth in the first-begotten into 
the world, he saith. Let all the angels of God wor- 

sins the elder emperor, the divinity of the Holy Ghost 
is defended against the impious Macedonius, and his 
false doctrine is anathematized. 

The third Council, which is that of Ephesus in 43 1 . 
St. Gelestin being pope, and Theodosius the younger 
emperor; Nestorius, who divided Jesus Christ into two 
persons, is condemned, and the Holy Virgin is decreed 
to be the mother of God. 

The fourth Council, which is that of Chalcedonia 
in 451. St. lieo being pope, and Marcian emperor; the 
imhappy Eutychius is anathematized, for maintaining 
that Jesus Christ had but one nature. 

The fifth Council, which is the second of Constan- 
tinople in 553. Vigilius being pope, and Justinian 
emperor, the debates relating to the doctrine of Theo- 
dore, bishop of Mopsueste ; Ibas, bishop of Edessa, and 
Theodoret, bishop of Cyr, are suppressed, and the 
errors of Origen are separated from the holy doctrine. 

The sixth Council, which is the third of Constanti- 
nople in 680. St. Agatho beiDg pope, and Constantine 
Pagonatus emperor, the heretics called Monothelites^ 
who admitted but one will in Jesus Christ, are con- 
demned. 

The seventh (Council, which is the second-^ Nice 
in 7 84 » . Adrian being pope,- and Constantine, the son of 
Irene, being emperor, the impiety of the image-breakers. 
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ship him." Mv&r^ey^^hw 'SvMi^Xi^tvx^ ^Itc vai Hiw, 
d Makdpie 'idmiyyt, &c.-^'* bleised Jobtl the Evan- 

i$ condemned^ Knd the worship 6f the holy images id 
efttablldhed in the church. 

The eighth Council, which \i the fottrth tft CoiiSttui- 
tinople in 689. Adrian II. being pope, and Basil em- 
peror. Ignatius, patriarch of Constantinople, is re- 
established in his see, and Photius, the usurped, is with 
ignominy driven away. 

The ninth Council, which is the first of Lateran in 

use. 

The tenth Council, which is the second of Laterati 
in 14lld> The canons of these two councils are want- 
ing, and they have no inscription in the Vatican. 

The eleventh Council, which is the third of Lateran 
in 1179. Alexander III. being pope, and Frederick I. 
emperor ; the errors of the Vandois are condemned. 

The twelfth Council, which is the fourth of Lateran 
in 1215. Innocent III. being pope, and Frederick IL 
emperor; the false opinions of the abbot Joachim are 
condemned -, the holy war, for the recovery of Jemsa- 
len), is resolved, and the Croitades are appointed among 
Christians. 

The thirteenth Council, which is the first of Lyons 
in 1245. Under the pontificate of Innocent IV., the 
emperor Frederick is declared an enemy to the church, 
and deprived of the empire ; they deliberate on the re- 
covery of the Holy Land 5 St. Lewis, King of France, 
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gelist, explain this mystery :" Who is the first-be^ 
gotten^ how came he into the world? Mysteriam 

is declared chief of that expedition. The cardinals are 
faononred with red hats. 

The fourteenth GouneiU which is the second of 
Lyons in 1S74. Gregory X., being sovereign pontiff^ 
the Greeks are reumted to the church of Rome; St. 
Bonaventnre does signal service to the church in ting 
council ; friar Jerome brings the king of the Tartars to 
the councily and that prince receives^ in the most solemn 
manner^ the blessed water of baptism. 

The fifteenth Goimcil, which is that of Vienne in 
Idl L Under the pontificate of Clement V.^ the Deere* 
talsy called the Clementines from the name of this pope, 
iffe recdved and published 5 the procession of the holy 
sacrament is instituted throughout Christendom; and 
professors of the oriental languages are established in 
the four most famous universities in Europe, for the 
propagation of the Christian fsuth in the Levant. 

The sixteenth Council, which is that of Florence in 
1439* The Greeks, the Armenians, and the Ethiopians, 
are reunited to the catholic church, under the pontifi- 
cate of Eugene IV. 

The seventeenth Council^ which is the fifth of Late- 
ran, began in the year 1517. They declared war against 
the Turks, who had seized the island of Cyprus, and 
possessed themselves of Egypt, on the death of the 
sultan : the emperor Maximilian, and Francis I., king 
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hoc aperi, effare etiam nunc, qui voces babes iin- 
mortales. Resera nobis puteumvitae. > Da, ut nunc 
quoque de salutis fontibus hauriamus. 

of France, are appointed generals of tbiswar, under 
the popes Julius II. and Leo X. 

The eighteenth Council, which is* that of Trent, the 
last of the oecumenical or general councils^; held frein 
the year 1545 to the year 1563. Paul III. Julius III. 
and Pius V. reigning at Rome, the Lutherans and other 
heretics are condemned, and the ancient discipline of 
the church- is re-established in her. exact' and regular 
practice. 

These, reader, are the eighteen famous General 
Councils ; and if you will turn to the third volume .of a 
work, called Notes relating to Men, and Things, and 
Books, you will find my observations on them; my 
remarks on the popes, the princes, and the fathers, 
assembled; their unchristian immoralities, and sadatots 
against the laws of Christ, in order to establish for ever, 
that very senseless, and very wicked religion, called 
Popery; which is, a composition of sin and error so 
base and abominable, that we might expect siich a thing 
from the devil ; but it is impossible it could come from 
heavenly-inspired fathers. In that book you will find 
many thoughts on the religion delivered to the world 
by those Councils, and by them established, though 
it is in reality a disgrace to Christianity ; a dishonour 
to the religion of nature; and a faction against the 
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This passage of Cyril I have heard several 
learned Roman Catholic gentlemen call a prayer^ 

common rights of mankind ; which ought to be the 
just object of universal contempt and abhorrence; 
whether we consider it as a system of idolatry, impiety, 
and cruelty ; or, as a political scheme, to destroy the 
liberties, and engross the properties of mankind. Of 
these things, particularly and largely, in the piece refer- 
red to. 

Here I have only further to observe, that in the 
large collections of the Councils, it is not only the 
eighteen oecumenical the collectors have gathered^ but 
so much of all the councils as they could find, their acts, 
letters, formularies of faith, and canons, from the first 
council at Jerusalem, in the year 49, to the last council 
in the eighteenth century ; which was convoked by the 
archbishop of Ambrun against Jean de Soanem, bishop 
ofSenez. These amount to above 1600 councils. Note, 
Reader, the condemnation and banishment of old John 
de Soanem, the most learned and excellent prelate in 
France, of his time, in the eightieth y^ar of his age, by 
Firebrand Tartuff, archbishop of Ambrun, and his coun- 
cil, Sept. 21, 1727 ; was on account of the bishop's ad- 
mirable pastoral instruction against the execrable con- 
stitution unigenitus, and the antichristian formulary of 
pope Alexander VII., and because he recommended the 
reading of Pere QuesnePs very pious and fine Heflec- 
lioTts Morales. 

Pasquier Quesnel, a famous Jansenist, and father oC 

VOL, II. X 
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and affirm it was a proof of the Father's invocation 
of saints, in the beginning of the fifth century ; for 
St. Cyril succeeded his uncle Theophilus in the see 
of Alexandria, October 16, 419. But to this it may 
be answered, 

First, That Binius, though a zealous pleader for 
the catholic cause, as the monks of Home miscall 
it, was of another opinion, for he takes no notice 
of this passage in his notes, in calce part 3, Condi 
Ephesini, tom. ii. p. 665, &c. and most certainly, he 
would not have failed to urge it, if he had consi- 
dered it as a prayer, and believed it did prove the 
invocation of saints. 

Secondly, Neither does Bellarmine, in his treatise 
de Sanctorum Beatitudine, Henricus Vicus de SanctO' 
rum Invocatione, Gabriel Vasquez de Adoratione, or 
Grcgorius de Valentia de Oratione^ make use of this 
passage of Cyril, though they do, ex professo, and 
dat& opera, diligently quote all the councils and 
fathers they can, to prove the invocation of saints. 

Thirdly, As rhetorical apostrophes, or prosopo- 
poeias, are usual in all authors, sacred or civil, this 

the oratory, was bom in 1636, was the author of many 
books, some of them very good. He was severely per- 
secuted for many years, and died at last in prison, if I 
mistake not, a sufferer for religion. 
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may be one in Cyril, and it seems very plain from 
the passage, that it was intended for no more. It ap- 
pears to be a rhetorical figure, and not a prayer ; 
such a figure as the Greek fathers were wont very 
frequently to use in their orations and poems. 

Cyril intending, as appears by the sequel, to 
answer his own question with a passage in St. John's 
gospel, makes a long rhetorical apostrophe to the 
apostle, as if he were there present, then adds, An- 
non dicentem audimus, 'Ovvlovv aw^ofji^ Kfynfroq ? But 
do we not hear him saying ? Or, as Binius has the 
reading, ^Ovmvv &wx6<iyxv yjyovr^, let us hear what St. 
John saith, audiamus itaque dicentem, as if they had 
heard John giving his answer, and then concludes 
vnth the first verse of the first chapter of his gospel, 
'Ev 'Apx? ?y Avyoi, &c. In the beginning was the 
word, &c. 

It is therefore very plain, that this passage of 
Cyril is only a part of his homily or sermon, and 
diat in a rhetorical manner, he quotes a text from 
a gospel written by John about three hundred and 
tbitty years before, in answer to his own question, 
who the word was ? For Cyril to pray to John to 
tell them what he had told them long before, were 
senseless and ridiculous ; but to desire the apostle 
to do it in a rhetorical apostrophe, was allowable. 
It amounts to no more than the figurative expression 
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in our liturgy, Hear what comfortable words our 
Saviour saith. Hear what St. Paul saith. 

But if Cyril did in this passage truly pray to St. 
John, that could be no argument for popish invoca- 
tion of saints; for if an hundred fathers in the. 
beginning of the fourth century, had preached up, 
and practised invocation of saints, yet that could 
not make it lawful and right, since we are taught 
by the scriptures to direct our prayers neither to 
saint nor angel, but to God only, and in the name 
and mediation of Jesus Christ only. We a,re not 
only positively ordered by the apostles to make all 
our addresses and prayers to God only, and by the 
mediation and intercession of Jesus Christ, but are 
told, that God is omniscient, and so able to hear 
all our prayers : all sufficient^ and therefore able to 
supply all our necessities ; and that his mercies in 
Jesus Christ are infinite. This makes our way 
sure in this particular. 

On the contrary, the papists have no precept to 
pray to saints ; nor any promise that they shall be 
heard ; nor any practice of the primitive church, for 
three hundred years after Christ, to encourage 
them ; and therefore, such popish invocation is a 
novel, groundless, and impious error. 

We are told by St. Peter, that God had exalted 
the Lord Jesus Christ to be a Prince and Saviour, 
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that is, an intercessor.* By St. Paul, that Christ is 
able to save to the uttermost all that come to God 
by him, seeing he ever liveth to make intercession 
for them ;f that he is gone to heaven, for this very 
end, to appear in the presence of God for us;t 
that there is no other mediator betwixt God and 
men but the man Christ Jesus,§ that is, whose 
prerogative it is to intercede for sinners to the Divine 
Majesty ; being an honour and dignity God hath ex- 
alted him unto, after his sufferings, and as a reward 
thereof: Thus are we informed by the divine oracles, 
and yet, notwithstanding this, to make prayers and 
supplications to the Virgin Mary, and a thousand 
other saints, for aid or help ; and to have by their 
merit and intercession, the gifts and graces they pray 
for conferred upon them : this is a doctrine of such 
dangerous consequence, as it is a depriving of 
Christ Jesus of that grand dignity and prerogative 
he is now in heaven exalted to, as much as in men 
lies, that I should have admired how it ever came 
to be embraced by such as profess Christianity, 
had not the spirit of God foretold || that some 
should depart from the faith, giving heed to se- 
ducing spirits, that is, seducing men, and doc- 

♦ Jcis, eh. V. V. 31. t Hebrews, ch. vii. v. 25. J 16, 
ch. ix. V. 24. § 1 Tim. ch. ii. v. 5. || lb, ch. iv. v. 4. 
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trines of devils, that is to say, doctrines concern- 
ing demons, or souls of famous men departed 
this life ; which the heathens called demons ; and 
to whom they gave the worship of prayer or invoca- 
tion, as intercessors or inferior divinities. This pro- 
phecy hinders my wondering at the thing; but 
then I must call such modern invocation, gentilism 
Christianized, a deplorable corruption. 

Ponder then, ye Catholics, in time, and think 
not to excuse yourselves by arguing from the com- 
mand Christians have here on earth to require each 
others prayers to God for them : for, we have no 
command to supplicate any in heaven but only 
God.* We have no reasonable assurance that 
the saints in heaven do hear our prayers, and 
of consequence have not the same reasons to re- 
quest their prayers to God for us that we have to 
request the prayers of saints on earth : nor is this 
all : our prayers to each other in this life are only 
Christian requests to recommend our conditions to 
God : offices only of kindness : no acts of religious 
worship. 

When St. Paul was on earth, had any one on 
bended knees, with hands and eyes lifted up to 
heaven, in time of public prayer, and amidst the 

* MalL ch. vi. v. 8. 
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solemn prayers to God, beseeched him for aid aad 
help, and for the conference of gifts and graces, he 
would have rent his clothes, and said, Why do ye 
these things ? and can we suppose, that now in 
heaven, the apostle is less careful to preserve entire 
God's prerogative. 

Beside, there is a great deal of difference be- 
twixt St. Paul's saying. Brethren, pray for us, or our 
requesting the prayers of the faithful here on earth 
for us, and praying to saints in heaven, as practised 
in the Roman church. Our's, are only wishes and 
requests ; their's, solemn prayers on bended knees, 
made in the places and proper seasons of divine 
worship, and joined with the prayers they make to 
God. They use the same postures and expressions 
of devotions they use to God himself. They pray 
to them for help and aid, and make them joint-pe- 
titioners with Christ ; relying on their merits as the ^ 
merits of Christ. 

In sum, in the tabernacle of this world, we are 
to request the prayers of every good Christian for 
us : but in the tabernacle of heaven, we are to call 
on none but Him in whom we believ6. As in the 
outward court of the Jewish tabernacle, every priest 
was permitted to officiate, to receive and present the 
devotions of the people to the divine majesty ; but 
in the holy place, within the vail, none but the high- 
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priest was to do any office or service ; even so in the 
tabernacle of this world, every Christian being a 
priest to God, has this honour conferred upon him ; 
but in the holy of holies, in heaven, none but Christ, 
our high-priest, is to officiate. He only is there to 
appear in the presence of God for us. It is his pre- 
rogative alone to receive our prayers, and present 
them to the divine majesty. As none but the high- 
priest was to offer incense in the holy of holies, so 
none in heaven but Christ oui high-priest is to offer 
our prayers to God his father. He alone is that 
angel to whom much incense was given, that he 
should offer it with the prayers of all saints, upon 
the golden altar that was before the throne.* Which 
alludes to the altar that was before the mercy seat, 
on which the high-priest only was to offer incense. 
But the catholic may say perhaps, that as on 
earth, men do not presently run to kings to present 
their requests, but obtain his favours by the media- 
tion of courtiers and favourites ; even so, it is fitting 
we have recourse to saints, who are favourites in 
heaven, that we may obtain access to God, and 
have our suits accepted of him. Thus have I heard 
some learned men of the church of Rome argue. 
They should consider, however, in the first place, 

* Revei. ch. viii. v. 3. 
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that if an earthly prince had declared he would 
have no solicitor but his son, and that all favours 
and royal graces should come to his subjects through 
his hands, and by means of his mediation; such 
subjects could deserve ho favour, if they make their 
application to other favourites, contrary to their 
prince's command. In the next place, if the soli- 
citor, the son, was out of the question, and no such 
one had been declared by the king, yet as we peti- 
tion earthly princes by such as enjoy their presence, 
because they cannot give audience to all their sub- 
jects, nor do they know the worthy ; but God is 
Omnipresent, his ears always open, and his head 
bowed down to the prayers of his people ; is no 
respecter of persons, but gives a like access to the 
beggar as to the prince, and promises to cast out 
none that make their application to him ; it follows 
of consequence, that we ought to address ourselves 
immediately to God, and ask from him. If an 
earthly prince should thus invite his subjects to 
petition him for the supply of their wants, I should 
account the man no better than a fool or a madman, 
who would apply himself to any of the king's fa- 
vourites. 

The conclusion is ; O thou that hearest prayer, 
unto thee shall all flesh come.* Since God, who 

* Psalm, Ixv. V. 2. 
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is infinite in mercy, omnipresent, and omnipotent 
in wisdom and action, admits every man to the 
throne of grace, bids him ask in the name of Jesus 
Christ, and promises, whatever we ask in his Son's 
name, he will do it. Since the practice of praying 
to saints is injurious to Christ, and doth manifestly 
rob him of his royal prerogative, which is to be the 
one, and only mediator betwixt God and man ; for 
in this office, he hath no sharers or partners, accord- 
ing to the scripture account : As God is but one, 
and there is no other ; so the mediator (by the ap- 
pointment of God) is but one, and there is, there 
can be no other.* And since, exclusive of these 
unalterable things, the Roman doctors cannot be 
certain, that saints in heaven hear the requests of 
suppliants on earth, or know whether our prayers 
are fit to be accepted of God;t l^t us reject that 

* Quid tarn proprium Christ! quam advocatum apud 
deum patrem ads tare populorum. Ambrose in Psal. 
39. Pro quo nuUus interpellat sed ipse pro omnibus, 
hie unus verusque mediator est. Aug. Cont. Parmen. 
lib. ii. c. 8. 

t The Roman doctors say, the saints know the 
transactions that are done here below, by revelation or 
intuition. To this I answer, if it is by revelation, that 
they know our requests and prayers to them, then it 
must be either from God or from angels ; of which there 
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unlawful practice, the invocation of saints, and 
pray for pardon and grace, as the gospel directs, 
to God the judge of all, through Jesus Christ the 
mediator of the new covenant. This do, and thou 
shalt live. 

N.B. Who was the author of these good remarks, 
these friars could not tell me : as they were in the 
book when they bought it. If I mistake not, they 
are an abstract from a letter of Bishop Barlow to 
Evelyn, with several additions. I have not Bishop 

is not the least assurance or certainty to be any where 
found : but if we could be sure of it> then, in my opi- 
nion, we ought to pray to God or angels to make known 
our prayers to saints ; which would be strange religion. 
If it be by intuition, as the greatest part of the doctors 
say, and that the saints see the requests in the divine 
essence, as men see things in a corporeal glass : then, 
(exclusive of answering that the scriptures say no such 
thing) the saints must see all things in the divine 
essence, or only such things as God is pleased to per- 
mit them to see: if all things, they would be om- 
niscient: if only the things permitted to be seen, 
how is it possible for us to know whether God is 
pleased to permit them to see therein our prayers, 
or to know the requests we make to them, unless 
he had told us so. Let it be revelation or intuition, it 
is sad stuff. 
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Barlow's works by me : but I think I have seen 
something to this purpose, written by this prelate 
about one hundred years ago. 

" Say why was man so eminently rais'd 

Amid the vast creation : why ordain'd 

Through life and death to dart his piercing eye. 

With thoughts beyond the limits of his frame ; 

But that th' omnipotent might send him forth 

In sight of mortal and immortal powers. 

As on a boundless theatre, to run 

The great career of justice 5 to exalt 

His gen*rous aim to all diviner deeds ; 

To shake each partial purpose from his breast ; 

And thro' the mists of passion and of sense. 

And thro' the tossing tide of chance and pain. 

To hold his course unfault*ring, while the voice 

Of truth and virtue, up the steep ascent 

Of nature, calls him to his high reward, 

Th* applauding smile of heav'n? Else wherefore bums 

In mortal bosoms this unquenched hope, 

That breathes from day to day sublimer things. 

And mocks possession ? Wherefore darts the mind 

With such resistless ardor to embrace 

Majestic forms ; impatient to be free. 

Spurning the gross controul of wilful might; 

Proud of the strong contention of her toils ; 

Proud to be daring ?" 

The eighth of April, 1739, I bade the Ivonites 
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adieu, and by their directions, walked up a very 
steep and stony mountain, which took me two 
hours, and then arrived at what I had often seen 
before in this part of the world, a great lake, the 
water of which was black as ink to look at as it 
stood, though very bright in a cup, and must be 
owing, as I suppose, to its descending to the abyss : 
by the side of this water, under the shade of oak- 
trees, many hundred years old, we rode for an hour, 
on even ground, and then came to a descent so 
very dangerous and dark, through a wood on the 
mountain's side, that we could hardly creep down 
it on our feet, nor our horses keep their legs as we 
led them to the bottom. This declivity was more 
than a mile, and ended in a narrow lane between 
a range of precipices that almost met at top. This 
pass was knee-deep in water, from a spring in the 
bottom of the mountain we had come down, which 
ran through it, and so very stony, that it took us 
three hours to walk the horses to the end of it, 
though it was not more than two miles : but at last 
we <:ame to a fine plain, over which we rode for an 
hour and a half, and arrived at a wood, which seem- 
ed very large, and stood between two very high and 
unpassable hills. In this forest was our way, and 
the road so dark, and obstructed by the branches 
of trees, that it was dismal and uneasy to go. On 
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however we went for a long time, and about the 
middle of it came to a circular opening of about 
four acres, in which four very narrow roads met ; 
that we had travelled, another before us, and one on 
each hand. The way straight on we were cautioned 
by my friends not to go, as it was a terrible ride ; 
but whether to turn to the right or left, we had for- 
got. I thought to the right ; but my lad was posi- 
tive, he remembered the direction was to take the 
left-hand road. This caused a stop for some time/ 
and as I was a little fatigued, J thought it best 
while we paused to dine. O'Finn brought imme- 
diately some meat, bread, and a bottle of cyder, 
from his valise, and under a great oak I sat down, 
while our horses fed on the green. One hour we 
rested, and then went on again, to the left, as O'Finn 
advised. For several hours we rode, or rather our 
horses walked, till we got out of the wood, and 
then arrived at the bottom of a steep mountain ; one 
side of which is in the northern extremity of West- 
moreland, and the other in the north end of Stane- 
more-Richmondshire. This vast hill we ascended, 
and came down the other side of the fell into a 
plain, which extends south-east for near half a mile 
to the river Teese, that divides the north end of 
Stanemore from Bishoprick, or the county of Dar- 
ham. Yorkshire here ends in an obtuse angle, 
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between two mountains, and the angle, for a quarter 
of a mile, is filled with that beautiful tall ever-green 
tree, the broad leaved alaternus, intermixed here 
and there in a charming manner, with the fir tree, 
the Norway spruce, and the balm of Gilead. It is 
as fine a grove as can in any part of the world be 
seen. 

Just at the entrance of it, by the side of a plen- 
tiful spring, which runs into the Teese, there stood 
the prettiest little house I had ever beheld, and over 
it crept the pretty rock-rose, the cassine, the sea- 
green coromilla, and other ever-green shrubs. Be- 
fore the house, was a large garden, seven or eight 
acres of land, under fruit-trees, and vegetables of 
every kind ; very beautifully laid out, and watered 
in a charming manner by the stream that murmured 
a thousand ways from the spring by the house-door. 
I have not seen a sweeter thing. It appeared so 
beautiful and useful, so still and delightful a place, 
so judiciously cultivated, and happily disposed, 
that I could not help wishing to be acquainted 
with the owner of such a lodge, 

As there was no other fence to this fine spot of 
ground but a ditch like a ha to keep pattle out, I 
leaped into the gardens, and roamed about . for 
some time, to look at the curious things. I then 
went up to the house, in hopes of seeing a hu- 
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man creature either high or low. I knocked at the 
door, but no one could I find, though the mansion 
did not look like an uninhabited place. I then 
sauntered into the grove behind, and in a winding 
way of three hundred yards, that had been cut 
through the perennial wood, and was made between 
banks of springing flowers, beautiful exotics, and 
various aromatic shrubs, crept on till I arrived at a 
sleeping paHour, which stood in the middle of a 
circular acre of ground, and was surrounded and 
shaded with a beautiful grove ; the larix, the Phoe- 
nician cedar, and the upright savin. There was a 
little falling water near the door, that was pleasing 
to look at, and charmed the ear. Entering this 
room, I found the walls painted by some masterly 
hand, in baskets of flowers, and the finest rural 
scenes. Two handsome couches were on either 
side the chamber, and between these lits-de^'epos 
was as curious a table for wood and workmanship 
as could be seen. Pretty stools stood near it, and 
a one arm-chair. It was a sweet silent place, and 
in every respect, far beyond the sleeping parlour m 
the gardens at Stow.* 

On one of the couches, as it was then evening, 

* Lord Cobham's, now Earl Temple's seat in Buck- 
in^hamshire, fifty-nine miles from London. 
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and I knew Yiot what to do, I threw myself down, 
and very soon fell fast asleep. I lay the whole 
night without waking, and as soon as I could per^ 
ceive any day, went to see what was become of 
O'FiNN and. the horses. The beasts I found feieding 
on very good gprass in the green; and my lad still 
snoring under a great tree; but he was soon on his 
legs,*and gave me the following account. 

About an hour after my departure from him, he 

saw a poor man pass over the plain, who had come 

down the mountain we descended; and was going 

to cross the Teese in a small skiff of his own, in 

order to go to his cottage on the other side in 

Bishoprick : that hie lived by fishing and fowling, and 

sold what he got by' land and water to the quality 

and gentlefolk, twenty miles round him. And .on 

aJsking who lived in the house before us, on the 

skirts of the grove, he said, it belonged to a young 

lady of great fortune, Miss Antonia Crakmer, 

whose father died in the house I saw, and had been 

. dead about a year ; that she was the greatest beauty 

in the world, and only nineteen, and for one so 

' young, wise to an astonishing degree : that she 

lived mostly at this seat, with her cousin^ Aones 

Vake, who was almost as handsome as she : that 

Miss Crammer had no relish for the world, being 

used to stilMifc; and seldom stirred from home but 

FOL. II. ^ 
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to visit an old lady, ber aunt, who liveii in Ckimber- 
land: that she was at i)resent there, aboot tweiMy 
itliles ofF» and wooid soon ittum : Aat she kept fair 
young gentlewomen, who had no fortunes, to^ attend 
her and Miss ^Vaitb; two ^Id men ^ervaAts, a 
gardener, anda cook ; and two boys : thatwheneTK 
dhe went from het house, 4ihe tocfk her whole iimily 
with her, and left every place loeked up ^as' I saw. 
CyFiHK's account surprised <me. It set me a think- 
ing if it waft possible to get this charaung giri. I 
paiwed with my ^ger in ^my month for a lew 
imiautes, and then bid himsaddle the borses. 

Afrsoon as^itwaspossiUe, I- went ovepJiihe river 
ctoftheifisheiman's house, d^teiminingitO'^ait^eie, 
lill Ipould.see the beautiful Antokia, and her fek 
ikinawoman, another Aghes de CASxao, to be aare. 
^Hy curiosity could not pass two. such glorious ob- 
Jeets without any. acquaintance with. them. 

The f poor fisherman gave me a bed very rea^y 
foremoney, as he had one to spare for a traveUer, 
and he. provided for me^ every thing L could desire, 
^e brought bread and. ale from a milage iU few miks 
4iBt8mt, and. I had. pl9a(y,oC:fiah and wild-fqtwljof 
^y. table. .Every afternoon I orojBsed the water, 
w#nt tpithe. sleepi^fg ,padQujr» and ^tbare waitad/jfor 
.i(ie diarpiuiig Akvok^u. XwQUty daya ( w»nt bttk- 
wards an^cfprwar^s, JHit Uiebaa.iilie8iiiithatjliaie 
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did not return. Still however I resplved to ymi, 
vi,nif to amuse myself till they came, went a little 
way off to see an extraordinary man. 

While I resided in this cottage, CHmiSTOPHSK 
informed me, that about three miles from his habi- 
t^tijon, there lif ed, in a wild and beautiful glen, a 
gei^tl^maa well worth my knowing, not only on 
afi^cpunt of his pretty lodge, audi lone manner of 
speeding his time, but as he was a very extraordinary^ 
m2^ This was enough to excite my curiosity, and 
on th^ $rst of May, as soon as it was light, I went 
tOi loots: for this solitary. I found him in a vale, 
romantically situate, indeed^ aqfiongst vast rocks, 
Ul-sbaped and rude, and Surroui^ded with trees, as 
-^c^nerabje a^ the ft^risst of Fontainbleau. His little 
l^pi^^ stood oiv the margin of a fountain, and was 
em^nqpassed with copses of different trees and 
greens, Th^pine, the oak, the ash, the chesnut 
txf^f cypresses, and the acassia, diversified the 
gl^^a^^d, and the negligent rural air of the whole 
i^pty had charms that coidd always please. Variety 
^^ agreeableness were every where to be seen. 
IJ^re vras an arbour of shrubs, with odoriferous 
^pwers : and there, a copse of trees was crowned 
viit)) t)ie enmnel of a meadow. There was a collec* 
tion of the most beautiful vegetables la one part; 
a^jd ^Q another, an assembly of ever-greens, to form 
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^ perpetual < spring. Pan. had an altar of green 
turf, under- the shade of^elms and limes: and a 
water-nymph stood by. the. spring of a murmuring 
stream. The whole was a fine imitation of nature ; 
simple and rural to a charming degree. 

Here lived Dorick Watson, an English gen- 
tleman, who had been bred a catholic in France, 
and there married a sister of the famous Abb6 le 
Blanc. But on returning to his 0¥ni country, being 
inclined by good sense and curiosity, to see what 
the Protestants had to say in defence of their refor- 
mation, he read the best books he could get on the 
subject, and soon perceived, that Luther, Melanc- 
thoui Calvin, Zuinglius, Bucer, and other ministers 
of Christ, had said more against the Romish religion 
tlian the pretended catholics had been able to give a 
solid answer: to. He saw, that barbarity, policy, 
and sophistry, were the main props of popery ; and 
that, in doctrine and practice, it was one of the 
greatest visible enemies that Christ has in the world. 
He found that even Bellarmine*s notes of his church 
were so far from being a clear and necessary proof 
that thie church of Rome is the body of Christ, or 
true church, that they proved it to be the Great 
Babylon, or that great enemy of God's church, 
which the apostles describe. '« 

He saw, in the first place, that there has not 
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been, since the writing of the New Testament, any 
empire, but thatbf the church of Rome, so universal 
for one thousand two hundred and sixty years toge- 
ther, as to have all that dwell upon earth, peoples, 
and multitudes, and nations, and tongues, . to 
worship it; which is St John's description of the 
new power that prevailed on the inhabitants of the 
earth to receive his idolatrous constitutions, and 
yield obedience to his tyrannical authority. And all 
that dwell on the earth shall worship him*, except 
those who are enrolled in the registers, as heirs of 
eternal life, according to the promises of the medi- 
ator of acceptance and blessing. The waters which 
thou sawest, where the whore sitteth, are peoples, 
and multitudes, and nations, and tongues f* Bellar- 
mine's Universality is then directly against him. 

The Cardinal's second note, continued Dorick, 
is antiquity, and his third, a perpetual and uninter- 
rupted duration. But on examination, I could find 
no ruling power, except Rome papal, so ancient, as 
to have the blood of prophets, and saints, ; and of 
all that were slain upon earth, of that kind for that 
space of time, to be found in it:t. And what Rule 
but papal Rome had ever so long a duration upon 

* ReveL ch; xiii. v. 8. f Ibid. eh. xvii. v. 15; 
J i?«>f /. ch. xviii. V. 24. .^^ 
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seven Uttfl, -so en to answer the whole length of the 
time of the Saracen and Turkish empires. 

The Cardimai's fourth note is amplttodei and it 
is most certein, that never had any other church 
slich a miltitude and variety of believers^ as to have 
dl nations drink >of the wine of her fernicatioa, and 
to gain a blasphemous ipower over all kindfeds, and 
'tongues, and nations. 

The fifth note is tiie sacoession of its bishops; 
and the sixth, Agreement with the doctrine of the 
ancient church. Now it is most true> that none but 
'Rome was ever so eminently comrpicuous for so 
long a time for the succession «f its bishops under 
one supreme f>atrtarch» as to be the living inage of 
all ithe civil -dignities of the eaa^Mre, where it was 
under one supreme chuich-head exefpcnsiiig aH the 
power cif the civil head : nor did ^ever any enemy of 
-God^s church act for so long a time hke the red 
dragon in its bloody laws against the followers of 
the lamb : and yet so far agree with the primitive 
church in fundamental doctrines, as to answer the 
character of a false .prc^het with the horns of the 
lamb, that is, Christ, but speaking like the red 
•dragon to his followers, as the church of Rofme has 
done*. 

* Reader, it is well worth your while to turn to the 
first volume of that admirable work, the Saltef^S'Bdl 
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The seventh note of Bdlarmine's holy Roman 
catholic churchy is the Union of the members 

Semww against Popery,, bxAX}x&[Q see how the Cardinal's 
notes of his ohureh are considered by. that learned and 
exceUentman, Dn Samuel Chandler. His consideradon 
of the sii^ note more immediately concerns. me^here> 
and therefore I give you an. abstract of it. 

The writings of the apostles are allowed even by our 
adversaries to be the oldest records of Christiamty, and 
therefore to this ancient and infedlible rule we ought to 
appeal, to determine the controversy between us and 
the papists, that is, to see how far this antiquity favours 
their doctrine and practices, or is in' agreement with 
ours. 

I • The protestants renounce &e Pope, and acknow;^ 
ledge one law-giver, the Lord Jesu& Christ, for these 
reasims. That the Pope is not mentioned in the New 
Testament; that Christ says, one is your master, even 
Christ ; and! St. Paul says, there is but one Lord, and one 
Faith : the whole feunily in heaven and earth is named of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

3. Protestants do not pay any worship at all to saints 
and angels, but as St. Paul directs, consider Jesus Christ 
as their sole mediator and advocate ; for there is but one 
God, and one mediator between €k>d and mtm,, the man 
Jesus Christ. They say, such, veneration, and prayer to 
saints and angels is superstition and wiU-^worship, and 
only worship God with all their hearts and souls, with 
the most rsdsed ajQfections* and the highest degfees of 
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maong themselves, and with the head. And sure it 
is, that no where else but in Rome papal, has there 

love and fear, ^ith and confidence ; for it is written. 
Thou shalt worship the Lord God, and him only shalt 
thou serve. And the angel in the Revelation said to 
John, who fell down at his feet to worship him. See thou 
do it not, for 1 am thy fellow-servant. 

.3. We affirm, that in the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, after consecration, there is nothing existent 
but bread and wine ; for St. Paul says, ' Whosoever shall 
eat this bread and drink this cup,' and ^ as often as you 
eat this bread and drink this cup.' 

4. We affirm, the eucharist is only a memorial of 
Christ's death ; for Christ says, do this in remembrance 
of me ; and St. Paul assures the Corinthians from Christ 
himself; Cor, ch. xi. v. 24, that they were to receive the 
elements with this view only : and in his epistle to the 
Hebrews he tells us, that by one offering Christ hath for 
ever perfected those who are sanctified ; and that because 
there is remission of sins under the new covenant, there 
is no more offering for sin -, which proves, the eucharist 
is not a propitiatory sacrifice. 

5. We renounce the doctrine of purgatory, and affirm 
that the future state is no state of probation; for at 
death, the dust shall return to the earth as it was, /and 
the. spirit shall return to God who gave it. And St Paul 
declares, that at the judgment-seat of Christ everyone 
shall receive the things done in the body, according to 
that he. hath done, whether it be good or bad. 
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been such an union of head and members for t)\at 
length of time, as to apply the one mind of the ten 

6. Protestants affirm^ that the worship of God ought 
to be performed in a language which all men under- 
stand; and that they have aright to search the scrip- 
tures. For> if I speak with tongues, says the apostle, in 
such a language as those I speak to cannot understand, 
what shall I profit you ? Let all things be done to edi- 
fying. And Christ bids us search the scriptures. And 
how could the word of Christ dwell richly in us in all 
msdom, teaching and admonishing one another in 
psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs, if we had not the 
word of Christ, and the scriptures of truth to read and 
consult for ourselves. 

These are the protestant doctrines, and we see they 
were taught by Christ and by his apostles. We have 
the sanction of the most venerable antiquity on our side, 
and this note of the true church of Christ belongeth to 
us in the highest perfection. 

When the papists then scornfully say. Where was 
your church before Luther and Calvin ? The answer is 
obvious : the doctrine of our church was in the writings 
of the inspired apostles, where the church of Rome is 
never to be found ; the same that was taught by Christ 
himself, whom they have forsaken, and whose fsdth they 
have corrupted. As to our predecessors and professors, 
they were the persecuted disciples of the crucified Jesus, 
those, martyrs and confessors, whose blood the church of 
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kings for their agreement togethei:, to give their 
power, and strength^ and thek whole kingdoms to 
the heast. 

The eighth note produced by Cardinal Bellar- 
mine, is Sanctity ; and Watson saw it fairly proved 
by the protestant writers, that no church but Rome 
did ever appear so long together with such a medley 
of sancity, in some doctrines, and outward appear* 
ances of a strict holiness of life, jcuned with the 
most abominable doctrines^ and practices, to qua-^ 

Rome had cruelly spilt. This is the geniuoe antiquity 
the protestants have to boast of. Their doctrines are 
the word of Christ, and their fathers were put to dea& 
by papists for the testimony of Jesus. 

But the papists on the contrary, excluinve of ^e 
example of the devil, who was a murderer frem the be- 
ginning, and Antiochus £piphanus,Nero,I>omitiiin, and 
other monsters of mankind, who went befoie them in 
the measures of persecution, cruelty^ and blood ; and 
excepting the idolatrous nations of the earth, and the 
false prophets and deceivers among the Jews, by whose 
authority and example they may vindicate their own 
idolatries, they have no genuine antiquity to plead. 
Many of their doctrines were tmknown to, or aUiorred 
by the primitive church, and are mere noTelties and 
innovaticms, that were originally introduced by supers 
stitioD, and then msdntidned by cruelly and blood. 
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lify it for the horns of the lamb, and the speech df 
th6 dragon for the idolatrous and cruel commands 
of the image ; or, for having the form of godliness 
in the latter times, and yet denying tlie power 
liiereof. 

In short, DoaiCK not only found, on a careful 
enquiry, that the system of the church of Rome was 
error and turpitude, abomination, gain, and cruelty, 
and her great design the very reverse of the gospel 
revelation, which came down from heaven to pre- 
pare men, by tlie practice of universal holiness and 
virtue, for eternal life ; but likewise, that even her 
Gaxdinal's notes prove, this church cannot be, in 
any sense, the true church of Christ; and Bellar- 
mine was perfectly infatuated to make choice of 
such things for the marks of his church, as make it 
the very picture of Babylon the Great. He resolved 
then to come out of Rome. He determined to for- 
sake a church, which had altered the institutions of 
Christy and is therefore guilty of heresy as well as 
sclusnt. 

This change in religion gave Dorick the highest 
satisfaction, as he told me, and it was doubled by 
his being able to convert his beloved Adelaide 
from popery to the church of Christ. But this joy 
had soon after some mitigation, by losing one of 
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the most agreeable women in the world. Death 
robbed him of his heart's fond idol, and by that 
stroke he was so wounded, that he could not hetd 
himself for a long. time. .He became the real 
mourner. He kept the reasons of his anguish coo- 
tinually before him, and was . more intent upon 
spending his spirits, than his sorrows. He grew 
fond of solitude and silence, that he might indulge 
his passion, and provoke the emotion of that grief 
that was ready to devour him. In short, he re- 
treated to the silent place I found him in, which 
was a part of his own estate, and turned hermit. 
■ He built the little villa I saw by the water-side, and 
fprmed the ground into the natural garden I beheld. 
Le Blanc mentions it in his letters, as an extraordi- 
nary thing, and very justly prefers it to the laboured 
and expensive Gardens at Chiswick, the work of 
the late Lord Burlingtpn. Here Watson laid in 
every thing he had a mind for, and filled his closet 
with books. He amused and kept himself healthy 
by working in his garden, and when he had done 
abroad, went in to read. His principal study was 
the contemplation of the best learning, which is the 
true Christian ; and from that he went to, know what 
the Greeks and Romans have resolved and.taugfat. 
In some things, I found he was a learned agreeable 
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man/ and wondered greatly at- his whiin in turning 
hermit. ' Isaidagreat deal against it, as we sat 
over a. bottle of claret; told him he might employ 
his. time and talents more usefully in the world 
by mixing and conversing with his fellow-creatures^ 
and by a mutual participation and conveyance of 
the common blessings of nature and providence; 
and as he was not yet forty, advised him to go over 
the Teese, and make his addresses to Miss Cranmer 
or Miss Vane, both of them being most glorious 
girls, as I was told, and capable of adding greatly 
to the delights of philosophy. You have not seen 
two finer creatures, soul and body, than they are, if 
I have been rightly informed ; and I think, it would 
be a nobler and more religious act to get one of 
them with child, in the state of holy wedlock, than 
to write the best book that was ever printed. For 
my own part, I had rather marry, and double-rib 
one of these dear creatures, than die with the cha- 
racter of a father of the desarts. But in vain did I 
remonstrate to this anchoret. Contemplation was 
become his Venus, from the hour he lost his 
Adelaide; and he had lived so very happy in his 
lone state for seven years past, that he could not 
think of hazarding felicity by a change of life. He 
had all he desired. If at any time, any thing was 
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wanting, CHaisioPHBR the fishermaB, who came 
to see him qnce or twice a week, very quickly got 
him whatever he required. This was Watson's 
answer to my advice, and seeing it was to no pw- 
pose to say any more, I wished my henmt health, 
and bid him adieu. 
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